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Hisrory ta ban cer ew diu His. ) 


ed by men of inveſtigation and tafte, in all ages 
and among all civilized nations: It hath been. 
always conſidered as the ſchool of men. lt is 
the province of hiſtory to exhibit human na- 

ture in every poſſible point gf view in Which 


the varied circumſtances of individuals and of . 
ſocieties have conſpired to call forth its latent 1 


powers into action. It is from the hiſtoric _ 
page that we learn to what heights of virtue, 

private and public, the nature of man may be 
raifed by its proper culture ; or to what depths _ 
of wretchedneſs it may be depreſſed by the 
indulgence of vice and the irregularities of the 
unbridled paſſions, If virtuous example be 
the powerful ſtimulus to praiſe-worthy ac- 


tions, hiſtory, which records theſe, is the pro- 


per ſchool in which virtue, in all its forms, is 
moſt advantageouſſy taught, and from which 


the moſt forcible motives: to its practice, in ES 


every department of active life, is to be de- 


rived, If, on the contrary, the diſaſterous fates 


of the vitious, whether in public or private 
ſituations, in the ranks of ſociety, afford, like 
VE ſalutary caveats to the unexpericnced 5 
| "to 


\ 
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to avoid the CEN I which ſo many have 
been ſhipwrecked, hiſtory brings ed theſe 


uſeful monitors, and, preſenting them with 


her trumpet, enables them to extend their uſe- 
ful inſtructions to every nation under heaven, 
and to every individual of the human ſpecies, 


2 eig is from hiſtoric records that thoſe men, 
who have been the ornaments of human na- 
ture, have drawn, as. from a living fountain, 
that knowledge of the human character, how- 


ever various, however apparently inconſiſtent, 9 


Which has qualified them for becoming the 4 
benefactors of mankind. From this ſource, 
the moraliſt hath drawn his illuſtrations of 


the immutable axioms of moral obligation, and 

is able to fix the eternal boundaries between | 

© virtue and vice, in even the moſt complicated 

__ * " eircumſtances. It is hence that the philoſo- 


A pher collects his maxims. of genuine wiſdom, 


; and is taught to apply them with certainty and 


preciſion in every poſſible cafe that may come 


under his conſideration, and may intereſt ei- 
ther his underſtanding or his paſſions: And 


it it hence that magiſtrates, in their different | 
departments of power and influence in the 


ſcale of political adminiſtration, are inſtructed 


after what manner, and by what means, they 
ought to diffuſe all poſſible degrees of ſocial 
| happineſs through every rank of men in their | 


political combinations ; and ſubjects learn how 


they may moſt effectually ſecond the bene vo- 


lent intentions of their ſuperior in e. 
— ä | ok * 


. 9 v. 3 . | 
Up on theſe accounts, hiſtorical details; a 85 
Gally of extraordinary events, have ever been 
ſought after, read and examined with an avi- 
dity equalled only by their ee ee im- 
portance to certain portions of the human 
ſpecies. All revolutions in empires or - Xa 
doms, eſpecially if they have been of ancient 
ſtanding and of eminent renown, are certainly 
among 2 0 firſt objects which ſtimulate ra- 
tional eurioſity, and invite impartial inveſti- 
gation. The French Revolution, ſo unex- 
4 at its commencement, and ſo unex- 
ampled in its cauſes, has been attended with 
conſequences ſo pleaſing or ſo painful to every 
_ feeling heart, and of ſuch importance to man- 
kind in general, that all the. ſurrounding na- 


tions of Europe have marked its progress 


ns "with aſtoniſhment, and its alarming ſhock has 
been ſenſibly felt in every quarter of the globe. 
This ſtrange political phænomenon has ex- 


| hibited, in the moſt ſtriking manner, one f 


the molt inſtructive leſſons to civil ſociety that 
ever was preſented in the annals of time, and 
in the revolution of ages. If men be ſo wiſe 
as to reap inſtruction from the paſt; the French 
revolution preſents an affecting proof of the 
neceſſity of moderation in the diſeuſſion of all 
political conteſts, Monarchies, whether abſo- 
lute or limited, are hereby loudly. admoniſhed 
that in caſe of departures in the adminiſtration, 
either from the letter or from the ſpirit of the 
original conſtitution, (and departures there 


will 0 in even the wiſelt 6 as : 


long 


* vi. I. 
5 long as men are imperfect beings ; however | 
the ſubject, who feels himſelf aggrieved, may 
_  warrantably deſire and conſtitutionally ſolicit 
wr reformation, and however ſtrictly the go- 
verning powers may feel themſelves bound to 
. redreſs the grievances of which the ſubject 
_ complains, yet all approaches toward js EM j 
© tionary plans-gught: to be avoided by both, 
and dreaded as portending the worſt of evils, 7 
To exhibit this important inſtruction to man- 
kind in general, and eſpecially to the ſubjects 


cf Great Britain at this important moment, 


zs the deſign of the work now offered to pub- 
lic attention. All the detached parts of this 
ſurpriſing revolution are faithfully and impar- 
tially collected in ſucceſſion into one connected 
view, and are preſented to the public eye, 
without prepoſſeſſion in favour of any politi- 


5 cal ſyſtem, as one chain of political prodigies 


altogether unparalleled in the hiſtories even of 


thoſe ages which have been moſt prolific of 1 


: roar and inftruQtive incidents. 
in r to th this defign, the work 
is introduced with an enumeration of the 
many prediſpoſing and accelerating cauſes f 
the French revolution. The reader will thence 
de enabled to trace, with perſpicuity and diſ- 
_ tinftneſs, the various unexpected incidents by 


Which Providence, ever infinitely wiſe, hath _ 


conducted that once enflaved nation forward 5 
to ſuch an aſtoniſhing emancipation of itſelt 


Tow Te: * of ITE, both civil and 5 


Ecel e- 


1 6 8 „ 
ü a and he will be fatisfied thar, 4 
wonderful as it is, it was the natural and ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the 7 en a 5 
of things in that country. IT. 


in the ——_ of the hiſtory the chi of | 
facts will derive 3 light from the 
characters of thoſe. perſons who have diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves, as principals, in the many 
ſhifting ſcenes that have opened in ſucceſſion | 
to the view of ſurrounding ſpectators, and 
during the many ſtruggles of - thoſe different 
parties which have either accelerated or retarded 
the revolution. The reader, therefore, may ex- 
pect to have the characters of the principal 
actors in the drama held up to his view as far 
| as their political conduct hath ſerved to deve- — 
lope their political principles, and to conſiggg 
over their. names to poſterity as the objects i 
either of e ane or Sees e's exe- 


1 tracing hs events. uf NY firſt) ANG? of 
the revolution, the reader will be conducted to 
the contemplation of ſuch ſcenes of i intrigue, - - - 
injuſtice and cruelty as, while they ſhock the 
| ſenſibilities of human nature, ſerve” to paint, 
in the moſt vivid and glowing colours, the 

horrors of anarchy, and to demonſtrate the * 

danger of committing or yielding for one mo- 
ment the reigns of adminiſtration into the 
hands of unprincipled, intereſted, ambitious, 
and — 3 When the un- 

| lettered 
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nne 
that ſubordination to which their early and 


long - confirmed habits had accuſtomed them, 


© 3 they are prepared to. forget their former cha- 


racter, however innocent and amiable, and 


to ruth forward into the moſt ruinous irregu- 
larities. Demagogues, in theſe circumſtances, 


will eyer be prompt to offer their intereſted 


ſervices, and will be obſequiouſly followed to 
the commiſſion of the moſt enormous crimes. \ 
Such was the caſe of the French nation, un- 
der the unparalleled uſurpation and influence 
of Robeſpierre, with his numerous infernal 
myrmidons. Though the French nation had 

| been celebrated for many ages for their obſe- 


quious and even extravagant complaiſance to 


their greateſt tyrants; yet whenever they felt 


themſelves free from the reſtraints of a regu- 
lar, though deſpotic government, the perpe- 


7 tration of the moſt enormous crimes ſoon. be- 
came familiar to them. They needed nothing 
more to goad them forward, to the unexam- 


pled lengths to which they have proceeded, 


diut the bold and perſevering addreſs of one of 
the moſt deſpicable. of the people, fired with 
ambition, ſtimulated with reſentment, and 5 


e with the thirlt of blood. 


_ Nevertheleſs, 3 in © the Gs Atta 1 5 | 
hiſtoric narrative, the reader will find that the 
ſacred cauſe of liberty remains unimpeached. 


Theſe horrific extrayagancies did indeed form 


8. * cloud, which for a time obſcured the 
riting 


. 
1 
oY 


0. 
4 fog * of: liberty in that nation, and . 
dened the hearts of its friends over the face of 
the globe. The conſtitution which has been 
lately framed, joined to the conſideration of 
its ready acceptance by the departments, in 
ſpite of all the intrigues which were formed 
to prevent the return of harmony to the na- 


of faction, flatter the friends of mankind with 
the hopes of the triumph of liberty, not only 
in France, but in all nations of Europe. 
Though fanatical bigots, 1 in the rage of ſuper- 
ſtitious madneſs, have, in one day, aſſaſſinated 
millions, and dragged their victims to the 
torture and the ſtake, would it be honeſt; 
— would it be rational to extend our juſt ablive- 
rence of ſuch deeds of cruelty to Cbriſtianity 
itſelf P=to that benevolent religion which in- 
culcates univerſal philanthropy, and breathes 
nothing but fervent charity toward every in- 
dividual of our ſpecies : Would it be conſiſt⸗- 


to. chooſe, in preference to that heaven-born 
ſyſtem, the cold, comfortleſs, and — "_ 
Serene of the atheiſt 8 creed? . 


= like manner, fait on” unbiaſſed iure 1 
tion will be led forward to apprehend the abſur- 


of liberty in France, ignorantly ſuffering tem- 
ſelves to be aſſociated with, and to be influ- 
-enced by ſome of the moſt deteſtable charac- 


ters in 59 9 have lent * hands 
to 


tion, and to maintain and prolong the ſpirit 


ent with the laws of juſtice and prudence | 


dity of concluding, that, becauſe the fanatics 


4 
to the commiſſion of ſome atrocious crimes, | 
0 liberty i is an evil, deſerving to be cruſhed in 
the egg; and that the gloomy, frozen, liflleſs 
tranquillity of deſpotiſm, is, therefore, prudent- | 
ly to be preferred to the bleſfings of a well de- 
fined political freedom. If the bleſſings of - 

freedom have, at any time, been abuſed, it has 
happened becauſe they have not been under 
_ Ntood, and their extent and exerciſe. have not 
been aſcertained and defined with preciſion. | 
Thoſe occaſional calamities which have taken 
place ſometimes in the infant ſtate of liberty, 
have always been the genuine offspring of a 
previous ſtate of deſpotiſm. Shameful were 
the extravagancies of many fanatical proteſ- 
tants, when the nations of Europe emancipa- 
ted themſelves from the galling yoke of ſpiri- 

tual deſpotiſm, at the happy æra of the refor- 
mation from papal uſurpation and prieſtly do- 
minion. Was the reformation, therefore, an 
evil? Do not the nations of Europe, do not 
all the nations of the world, at this day reap 
the precious benefits ariſing from it? and may 


Wie not venture to affirm with the greateſt de- 


gree of certainty, that they will continue to 
_ ſhare the RE) of it to the lateſt 3 . 


hen men have 1 during aces; et | 
with inhumanity, they naturally become fero- 
cious. Attempting to emancipate themſelves, 
and experiencing the cruel effects of dark per- 
fidy in thoſe to whom they looked up for de- 


| liverance, they become — and then, 
. inſtead 


(a) | 
inſtead. of pouring forth their reſentment up- 
on the heads of the guilty, are often puſhed on 
to- commit the moſt atrocious actions againſt 
the innocent. Having been intentionally re- 
duced to a ſtate of (groſs ignorance by the po- 
licy of their former maſters,” when the light of 
religious and political knowledge breaks in 
upon them, their eyes are tog weak to endure 
with ſteadineſs the blaze of truth. They mif- 
take objects, and are ready to confound right 
with wrong, guilt with innocence, and the 
moſt virtuous actions with even the moſt atro- 
cious crimes. , But when truth becomes more 
familiarized to the underſtandings of mankind, 


and when the genuine principles of. 8 * 


ed and well-balanced freedom come to be bet- 
ter comprehended, and more fully taſted, then 
mankind will ſee the folly of their former ex- 
travagancies, and will harmoniouſly fit down, 
every man, and every ſociety of men, under 
their vine and under their fig-tree, and there 
ſhall be none to make them afraid. The in- 
conveniences which nations have ſeverely felt 
In every,age and in every quarter of the globe, 
has led ſome of them, and certainly will in- 
duce more of them, to form more perfect ſyſ- 
tems of legiſlation than if they had drunk 
more ſparingly of the bitter cup; and they 
have, or will have, only to regret that their 
happineſs has been purchaſed at the e 5 
of che en of * ** | 
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[The author, in FO 1 of the anda: 5 
1 VIEw of the French Revolution, takes the 
liderty to acknowledge, that beſides other ſour- 
ces of information to which he hath been o- 
bliged, he is highly indebted to the elegant 
annals of that extraordinary event in the New. 
ANNUAL REGISTER, and to the different 
1 of that celebrated FTIR: Doctor Joan 
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| Th giving. an Kitorical "erail of the many aſtoniſhing SO - 
Which attended the French Revolution, it will be uſeful and ne- 
|  cefſary to enumerate ſome of the principal cavszs which ſeem to 
- have co-operated in producing ſuch a ſtate of things in the court 
of Verſailles, and in the whole nation of France, as rendered a 
revolution probable long before it happened, and made it neceſlary 
when the awful criſis arrived. Revolutions in empires and king- 
dms are to be ranked among the ſtupendous works of 1 
If the works of the ever adorable Author of nature attract the at- 
tention of the curious, the wiſe, and the devout; if they highly 
deſerve to be minutely inveſtigated in their cauſes and effects, no 
leſs do the works of the Supreme Governor of the univerſe deſerye _ == 
minute inquiry, and a careful examination. By theſe laſt, He w "0 
conducting the whole ſyſtem, and all its parts, whether material, | 
intellectual, or moral, to the important ends and wiſe purpoſes for 
the fake of which He called them into exiſtence, and hath fup- 
| d them in their different ſpheres of actirity and influence. 
At His all- powerful nod, empires and kingdoms, like the menacing 
ſurges of the ocean, ſwell into importance and celibrity ; and anon, 
at the ſame fovereign command, and, like the fame accumulations 
of waters on the face of the deep, fink into a level with the more „ 
humble parts of their kindred element. Oe, 
The author of this work is not aſhamed to wok himſelf, bs. LEED 
in the face of Engliſh as well as of French infidelity, a cordial | 
believer in an all-wiſe Providence, and an humble agorer of its 
| almighty. and benevolent Author. And if he have reaſon to con- 
feſs a Providence, he holds himſelf warranted, with the ſame 
frankneſs to glory in an acknowledgment of his firm belief in the 
whole ſyſtem of revelation. What is Providence? Is it not the 
gd wr 0 its * — _ up and finiſhing the 


* 


— 
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RE A182 
| —  pifture, the outlines of which are delineated in the facred "RY in- 
ſpired volume ? The eye of the greateſt and moſt confirmed in- 
fidel, were it not jaundiced with prejudices, ariſing from pride, at- 
tachment to vice, and the love of fingularity, could not reſiſt the 
powerful beams of that evidence which ariſes from the coincidence 
of hiſtory with the volume of inſpired prophecy. Theſe ſentiments 
are ſupported by the palpability of the fact, and by the conceſſions 
of ſome of thoſe who have figured, as veterans, in the cauſe of in- 
fidelity. The ingenious and unanſwerable arguments of the great 
- Mede, Biſhop Newton, Biſhop Hurd, and Biſhop, Halifax, upon 
this important ſubject, while they | confirm the faith, of the Chriſ- 
tian, mult, to every judicious mind, expoſe. and confound. the in- 5 
| fidious, flimſy, and farcaſtic attempts of a Voltaire, a Hume, or f 
a Gibbons, to fink the credit of 8 and the oredibilitg of 
the ſacred volume. | 
Little did theſe champions i in the cauſe of 4 imagine, = 
while they were employing all their diſtinguiſhed powers to over 
throw the truth of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, they were unknowingly 5 
; contributing - to the accompliſhment, and of courſe to the: eſtabliſh. 
ment, of ſcripture prophecy. Little did they reflect, that while 
they were engaged in expoſing to ridicule certain eſtabliſhed, but 
' adulterated ſyſtems of Chriſtianity, ignorantly imagining themſelves 
ſucceſsful againſt Chriſtianity. itſelf, they were breaking the chains 
of bigotry and ſuperſtition, unfettering the minds of mankind from 
Jong. rivetted prejudices, preparing the way to the French reyolu- 
tion, and, by theſe very means, contributing, without knowing it, 
to the fulfilment of ſome of the moſt eee R in | 
the code of revelation. 
Ves, the French revolution i is che WORK or Gon and the ace 
compliſtment of prophetic oracles. 
In attempting, therefore, to aſſign the prediſpoing and accele- 
ng cauſes of that N event, N 


I. The SUPREME CAUSE deſerves the principal place, and the | 
moſt devout” conſideration. 

It is a truth known to thoſe whoſe feet have 1 5 . the 
| veſtibule of revelation, that there is a certain object marked out un- 
deer the titles and defi ignations of the Dracon, the BEAST, a 
Vv OMAN mounted ou a OEM On Graft, full BY names of 


aſe 


4 


bla /ſphamy, 13 ſeven FOE” > ten Sh This is, according 
to the univerſal ſuffrage. of all who have commented upon the ſub- 
ject, that great and extenſive aggregate of powers, both civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, who have agreed and leagued together to enſlave the 
| bodies and the ſouls of mankind; to ſupport a debaſed and adulte- 

rated ſtate of Chriſtianity, as' the ſubordinate tool of deſpotiſm, 
both civil and religious; and, by theſe means, to ſuperſede the do- 
minion of the GEA SvuyrREme over the underſtandings and con- 
ſciences of his rational and amenable creatures. ] 

_ Againſt this Amalek, againſt this horrid combination of profis ; 
tuted powers, hath the Great God of heaven and earth denounced, 
war from generation to generation, till it be for ever annihilated. 

To all who are acquainted with the hiſtory of the French na- 
tion, it is a matter of notoriety that it hath ever been, from its 
commencement, moſt forward, mott- zealous, and moſt perſevering 
in its ſupport of, and in its attachment to that infernal combi | 
nation of powers againſt the ſacred rights of heaven and the pre- 
cCious liberties of mankind. 80 early as the year 755, Pepin, the 
uſurper of the French ſceptre, made a grant of the exarchate f 
Ravenna, and of Pentapolis to tlie Roman Pontiff, and his ſuc- 


ceſſors in the apoſtolic fee of St Peter; and thus the biſhop of 


Rome was raiſed to the rank of a temporal prince, and aſterwards 
obtained from his ſon, Charlemagne, the triple crown to adorn 
his ghoſtly brow. As a recompence for ſo great a favour, the ſo- 
vereign pontiff perſuaded the people of Rome, ſwelled at that time 
with high notions of their independence and power of election, to 
unite their ſuffrages in favour of his . ee e and to pro- 
claim him emperor of the Weſt. 


Thus the princes of France, not only in common va other 1 


princes of Europe, gave their power unto the BeasT, but they 
themſelves, by their own ambition and murderous politics, became 
the ſcarlet-colour'd Beaſt, on which the apocalyptic Woman fat, 
who was arrayed in purple and ſearlet- colour, and decked wi 
gold and precious tones and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand, full of abominations and filthineſs of her fornication. 
In the ſucceſſion of ages, the ſovereign pontiff availed himſelf of 
the bigotry and crooked policy of the ſucceſſors of Charles the 
Great, and of the groſs ignorance and barbariſm which prevailed | 


in 88 in — of the eſtabliſhment of popery in 89 


„ 


405 and fruitful diltrict of Europe, to murder, vue me bt of 
_ mercy; the precious ſaints of God in every diviſion” of that” exten- 
_ five kingdom. By the patronage of thoſe deſpots, the Woman- be- 
eame drunken with the blood of the faints, and with the blood of 


the martyrs of Jeſus. The cruſades which were raiſed to maſſacre 


te poor innocents of Piedmont, and the cruel exciſion of {> many 
thouſands of the Lioneſe are not expunged from the records of hea- 
ven any more than from the'blotred page of human hiſtory.” The Bar- 
tholome w maſſacre is recorded on high, and the innocent blood 
- which was wantonly ſhed in that horrid tragedy, is not yet fully ex- 
piated. The revocation of the edict of Nantz, and its horrid con- 
fequences upon more than a million of the moſt deſerving ſubjects 
of France, are ſtill before the eyes of the Judge of all the earth, 
who ſooner or later will execute righteous judgment. 
It would ſeem, that at this awful and eventful hour the Sovereign 
| Avenger of wrong hath ariſen, and hath begun his "threatened in- 
quiry after blood. The cruel and bloody ſcenes which have open- 
ed in France, ſince the commencement of the revolution, ſeem to 
carry in their very appearance a demonſtration that the juſt retribu- 
tions of a Providence which will not always ſleep, have already 
commenced; France hath: got blood to drink, for her erimes, 
both ancient and of modern date, proclaim her worthy. It would 
be preſumption in any ſhort-ſighted mortal to pretend to ſcan the 
Keighths of Providence, or to penetrate into the awful profound” of 
the Divine adminiſtration; but would not criminal inattention be 
imputable to that man, who, having eyes to diſcern, and an under- 
ſtanding to reaſon on the ways of Providence, ſhall ſhut his eyes 


upon the moſt pectureſque diſplays of the Divine Juftice * Who can 
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mut their eyes upon the ſtriking analogy between the yasT and the 1 5 


PRESENT ? Heaven beheld with: indignant eye the many thouſands 
that were maſſacred in cold blood in the ſtreets and houſes of Pa- 
Tis, and in the provinces of that bloody kingdom, on the fatal feſti- 
3 val of Bartholomew ! Were not theſe all ſacriced to the dæmon 
of bigotry, and of papal as well as princely uſurpation upon the 
Tights of conſcience? And have not our eyes beheld Paris drench- 
ed with the blood of her inhabitants, and the provinces bleeding at 
every pore in a ſevere, tis hoped not a fruitleſs, ſtruggle to emanci- 
pate themſelves from the fangs of that ſame deſpotie bigotry, at 
Whoſe altars their guilty blood-thirſty anceſtors immolated count- 
leſs thouſands of precious victims 2 65 e l 
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Al Europe flood amazed at the perfidious and rig add; 


4 of the court of France, in revoking the edict of Nantz, which ter- 


minated in the death or baniſhment-/ of - a million of the beſt and 
molt. uſeful ſubjects of the kingdom. Who were the inſtigators of 
that cruel meaſure? Were they not the French clergy, who, 
prompted by the apoſtolical exhortations of the Vatican, iaceſſunt- 
ly folicited, and at laſt obtained the perpetration of that moſt cruel | 
deed? And who is ſo blind as not to diſcern the hand of the Righ- 
teous Governor of the univerſe. viſibly, .at. this moment, writing his 
hot diſpleaſure againſt the fin of the predeceſſors, by the mournful 
expulſion. and nde exile of the leſs guilty: Tuopaſſons in av 

_ eccleſiaſtical fraternity? 2 
Divine patience ſuffered. 5 the a Colon the unparalleled 
outrages of the kings of France againſt the proteſtants in that na- 
tion, and permitted Lewis XIV, to crown all their former deeds 
of inhumanity and baſe perſidy, by the total annihilation of the pro- 
teſtant church in that country, and by the mundex. or extermina- 
tion of all her miniſters and members! But the time of awful viſi- 
tation for fo flagrant a crime arrived ! He that viſiteth the iniquity 
| of the fathers upon, the children unto the third and fourth genera 
tion of thoſe who act upon the ſame principles, and execute the 
fame plans, permitted the rebellious and blood- thirſty ſubjects f 
the comparatively innocent Lewis XVI. the great · grandſon of that 
guilty grand monarque, to drag him from his palace to his priſon, 
and from his priſon to the guillotine, where Providence exhibited 
an alarming proof that the cry of innocent blood will not always 
be neglected !. That the earth will, ſooner or later, diſcloſe the 
long-forgotten and unexpiated blood of the wann * 3 * and 


no more cover its countleſs Hain. -. oy” ) 
| FE | X 4 


6 Many years previous to the French Revolution, a ſpirit of” 

| philoſophical diſcuſſion had greatly prevailed i in that country, and 
| knowledge, like a ſwelling and fertilifing river, had burſt in upon 
its provinces from the Mediterranean to its moſt northern bounda= 
| ries. . This circumſtance we conſider as one of the moſt powerful 
and effective prediſpoſing cauſes of that aſtoniſhing event. 

The proximity of the French nation to Great Britain, where the 
principles of true and well poiſed liberty were well known, and the 


— fruits of 0 . were „e in perfection by 
C. „ 


* N 


| | 1 75 13 * . 8 f 
every a : of ſubjects, without diſtinction, could $06.4 FA 
ſtruck the inhabitants of France, and kindled up i in their hoſoms a 
ſtrong deſire of participating the ſame happineſs. The conſtant in 
tercourſe of Frenchmen of all characters with the Engliſh metro- 
polis, in the intervals of deſtructire war, contributed greatly to in- 
ſpire them with a reliſh for freedom, and a hearty diſlike: of their | 
| own fetters at home. Where they beheld contentment. and hap- 
. pineſs pourtrayed on every countenance in Great Britain, it became 
impoffible for them, upon their return to their native country, to 
contemplate the meagre faces, and the looks of chagrin and diſcon- 
tent of their compatriots, without deteſting and execrating that 
government which ſeemed to be calculated to render-wretched- 
neſs more wretched, and to prolong the reign of human miſery. 
| The mutual intercourſe of the two nations brought France into 
an acquaintance with the moſt celebrated political diſcuſſions in 
. _ our land of freedom. We borrowed their foibles and their trifles. 
They eagerly ſnatched our pearls. The Engliſh writers on the ſub- 
ject of povernment were tranſlated, read, and reliſhed. Every 
claſs of Frenchmen, the interefted in the old fyſtem only excepted, 


became familiarly acquainted with Sidney, Locke, and Hoadly. 5 


After this, is it to be imagined that a people, naturally quick i in 
their perceptions, lively in their ſentiments, and verſatile in their 
tempers, would long continue to hug their chains, and lie proſ- 
trate at the feet of deſpotiſm? No, there is a ſomething, a Fe n n. 
ai quoi in human nature which revolts at the ide. E, 
The familiar acquaintance of the French with the rights of 6. | 
man nature, and with the principles of a wiſe government; were 
auſpicious to freedom, as they are delineated in theſe immortal au- 
thors, and ſoon produced ſtrange effects in France. The great Fene- 
lon, Monteſquien, and many. other men of congenial ſentiments 
. with thoſe Engliſh champions i in the cauſe of virtue, truth, and hu- 
man nature, aroſe, radient as the ſun, from under the dark hori- 
20n of ignorance and ignoble ſlavery, and benign, like the ſtars, 
in their influence upon the minds of the French nation. Many 
old and inveterate prejudices, baneful to ſociety, though e 


by the ſelf intereſt of a few, and the groſs, pertinacious ignorance 


of the multitude, were combated with ſucceſs by theſe. authors, 
and gradually loſt their firm bold of the vin Ty 1 W Og who 
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The 1 — hh great monument of deen ſciences 
dow great work of many wiſe heads and induſtrious hands, was 
the refult of this happy dawn of knowledge upon the kingdom of 


| France, and was publiſhed at this period. The irowed vbje@t of 


this work was the promotipn of general knowledze ;-but what ſome 
of the principal undertakers are ſuppoſed to have had chiefly in 


view, was to promulgate and diffuſe certain free notions on the 


fubjects of government and religion as exiſting in that country. If 


in ſome things, ſome of them have overleaped "the mark, and 


have publiſhed,” what after-ages, more mature in their judgment 
and reaſonings, will pronounce extravagances, they have this ex- 
cuſe, that they beheld both ſubjects in a moſt depraved and corrupt⸗ 


ed ſtate; that they were only emerging from profound darkneſs ; 


and that they miſtook that adulterated exhibition of Chriſtianity, 
which was eftabliſhed in France, for that pure and Holy religion, 
as it is held up to view in the undoubted oracles of heaven,” 
By ſuch means as theſe juſt now enumerated, joined to the com- 
merce of the” nation, which had much increaſed; literature and 
riches became more diffuſed among the middle and inferior orders 
of ſociety, many ancient prejudices were weakened, and ſome were 


_ wholly effaced, and men began to feel themſelves to be men. 
That haughty ſuperiority which the meaneſt and moſt needy of 
the Nobleſſe aſſumed over their fellow- citizens, became more into- 


lerable to the Bourgeoiſie than before. What had been tamely 


ſubmitted to by men when poor, diſpirited, and ignorant, was not 
ſo eaſily borne by the ſame claſs when they found themſelves rich- 


er, and thought themſelves wiſer, than many of thoſe who were 


ranked by au abſurd government as their ſuperiors. A claim of 


ſuperiority is irkſome to the moſt of men, even when they are con- 
ſcious that the claimant excels them in natural qualities and adven- 


titious attainments. A conſiderable degree of deference, however, 


will be ſpontaneouſly paid to theſe, by the belt and the beſt bred 
part of mankind, and will be greatly augmented wherever to fach 


attainments the circumſtance of high birth is added; but a-conti- 


nued proud aſſumption of ſuperiority by thoſe who are inferior in 7 


every praiſe-worthy quality, except thai of birth, is always felt 


with indignation, and treated with contempt. When the better 


fort of the Bourgeoiſie had by induſtry and commerce gained what 
W... and where that elevation 


of 


& 


„ 
of mad, that ſenſe of honour, and n pit of enterprize, Aich 
in the days of yore belonged exclauſively to the latter, as now 
transferred and extended in a great degree to the former, they 

ſpurned the ſlaviſh' ** they * n 
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a 18 (ie nn x4 On bus's MES 
III. he diſſipation hid ck po and in the 
ye family, is judged by many to have been another circumſtance 
that led on to the French revolution. The conduct and deport- 
ment of the Queen were different from what long eſtabliſhed forms 
dictated. So far from wiſhing to impreſs a continual recollection 
of the diſtance between herſelf and the courtiers that diſtance was 
to her irkſome. Her natural impreſſions as. a woman had more 
8 on her conduct, than the artificial deportment dictated to 
her as à Queen. She loved to deſcend from the throne, that ſhe = 

might enjoy the comforts of ſociety. However neceſſary the pomp 


cdl etiquette and the frigidity of reſerve may be to high · born dulneſs 


and inſipid vanity, they were taſteleſs and fatiguing to a beautiful 
and lively woman, inſpired with the deſire, and conſcious af the 
power, of pleaſing. Her heart delighted in the jconfidences of 
friendſhip, and preferred the ſtyle of ſociety where there was at 
leaſt an appearance of equality. She gradually introduced, there. 

fore, a familiarity-of intercourſe between the ids Hh un- 
known before at the court of Verſailles 4 1 x 

There are people however in every court, a being 8 
that they can derive importance or attention from no ſouree but 
that of birth, are infinitely obſervant. of the degrees of rank, and 
anxious that each individual ſhould. receive the preciſe portion of 
reſpect to which birth gives him a claim; but while the various gra- 


dations and ſhades of heraldry were diſtinQly perceived by many 


perſons of this deſcription, the daughter of Maria Thereſa w-as by 
birth raiſed ſo high above them all, that to her they all ſeemed on a 
level. She diſtinguiſhed people by a different criterion—as they 
ſeemed to be more or leſs accompliſhed or agreeable 31 and by this 
means mortally offended many en eee of both _—_ 
who had no pretenſions of that nature 7 
Ihe King and Queen not only gave frequent WES ates | 
ments, but accepted of them from the princes and other perſons of 
the court 3: and each of them had occaſionally parties, without the 
40 other 


5 1 To , 

other bd The Queen, who was much ſonder of ſuch en. 
tertainments than her huſband,-.had-. often- private ſuppers, with 
dancing, where deep play was allowed, and where the uſual topies of 
Pariſian converſation, with all nen, and freedom. of the Pas 
riſian ſocieties, took place. i IG 


This did not exiſt long without 8 Rae Thoſe Fs 


who loyed etiquette, and derived what diſtinction was ſhewn them 
from it; thoſe: who were left out of the queen's parties; the ptudes 
and duennas of the court were offended. Had the Queen been 
better able to ſupport the langour of pomp and the ſſavery of etĩ- 
quette, the eye of ſuſpicion would have been lulled or kept at 2 
diſſtance, the tongue of llander overawed; and the gloom of for- 
mality, removing all idea of pleaſure, would have given che cours 
the appearance of more righteouſneſs, by being leſs gay. wo. 
In a beautiful, ſprightly, and uaguarded woman Ado, found. 
an eaſy. prey; and afterwards, being united with, /edivon, ther 
made a joint attack on the Queen, with a view not only to injure 
her, but to debaſe the King, 10 ah ene. cs in the eyes 
hos the. people. N e 2 185 
1 Reports and en of the vileſt 2 were: dene by 
many Who did not believe them, and believed by many more on 
no better grounds than that they were often repeated; and ſhe, 
who, for the reaſons above mentioned, ſeemed deſtined to give laſting 
peace and proſperity to France, was, by malignity in conjug@ion 
with ſedition, repreſented as the cauſe of LI: and hs 
determined enemy of the country. 
The oſtentatious and far more lus magnilicence.of 7 as 
XIV. although perhaps it would have been cenſured. in Lewis 
XVI. yet could not have raiſed more indignation, than that 
ſpecies of profuſion which the latter, contrary to his own, taſte, 1 
e in compliance with that of thoſe around him. 
The magnificent palaces, extenſive gardens, and numerous reti- 
nue, belonging to the former, could afford, it may be thought, as 
little enjoyment to a peaſant or manufacturer in the provinces. of 
France, as the petites ſoupes at Trianon or the bals maſques of 
St Cloud; he might alſo be aſſured, that the one as much as the 
other was at the expence of his labour and the ſweat of his brow. 
1 Still he had a pride in hearing, that hir king had ſiner palaces and 
= gerdens than any king in Europe; whereas he felt mortified in 


8 
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bas this a pareel of worthleſs courtiers were banqueting- at 
his expence, while he could. with difficulty procure brown bread 
for himſelf and his family.—What the court of Verſailles may per- 
haps have gained in enjoyment, by the rejection of etiquette and 


the introduction of eaſe and familiarity, it loſt in that admira- 


tion, which ſolemnity, ceremony, and diſtance, exeite in the minds 

of the people. Objects in general appear ſmaller, in proportion to 
the diſtance at which they are placed; but the reverſe is often the 
caſe, in contemplating thoſe who are vulgarly called the Great. 
The degree to which ſome of them Uncle, b = nearer 
and viewed with preciſion, i is wonderful. 


Some of the princes of the blood, Sho were not judicious i in 0 


Ae; of their companions, loſing their princely privilege with wile 
participation, contributed greatly to lower that ſenſe of awe and 


reſpett for royalty, which it is of ſo much importance t to er in 


all countries whoſe government is monarchical. 


The expenſive diſſipation of the court, and of the Comte Ar. 


toĩs in particular, has been greatly exaggerated; but although that, 
taken at the higheſt calculation, could contribute little to the di- 


minution of the public treaſure, it contributed more to the public 


diſcontent thai much nne ene of e would haye ons; 


e. The ata, of ink court tof Man with the Britiſh we ff 


ary in North America, and the part it ated in ſupport of American 


Independence, unqueſtionably accelerated the French Revolution: | 


In America many French officers caught republican ſentiments 
and principles, which at their return, ſpread with the rapidity 


of a new faſhion all over France. The ſentiments of - loyalty 


became every day cooler in the breaſts of Frenchmen; they began 
to value popularity and the huzzas of the mob more than the 
ſmiles of the Sovereign; political clubs were eſtabliſhed as in Eng- 
land; the conduct of government was, canvaſſed in 'coffee-houſes ; 
and the Palais Royal, without ceaſing to be the rendezvous of pro- 
fligacy, became alſo the theatre of . diſcuſſions, _ the 
* of ſedition. 

The Cabinet of Verſailles expected, no doubt, hn. wick 3 
ening France, the aſſiſtance given to America would have greatly 


impoveriſhed England. The effect has turned out otherwiſe. That 


meaſure, without much — the riches of England, has made 


France poor indeed. | V. To 
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| fre ſervants, into acrimonious cenſurers at Paris. 


riod, and on the firlt BK of May, that the een of Tou- 


o» 
V. To the above may be juſtly added that impolitic ſubſidiary 


| ſcheme of aboliſhing the: houſehold troops of France, in order to 


leſſen the royal expenditure. The Crown was by that meaſure - 
deprived at once of a great ſupport and a conſiderable ſource of 
ſplendour. It is abſurd to imagine, that the people can abſtract the 
impreſſion made on their minds by the magnificence which they 


are accuſtomed to ſee accompany their king, from what they owe 


to his rank and perſonal qualities: diminiſh, the firſt, and they will 
think more lightly of the two others. This ill: udged reform, 
therefore, while it leſſened the veneration of the ſubjects for their 
Sovereign, over-ſpread the provinces with diſcontented gentlemen, 
and converted thoſe who at Verſailles would have remained ſubmiſ - 


VI. The next prediſpoſing. Ne”, of the 1 88 


which ſhall be mentioned, was the encumbered ſituation in which 8 


the revenue of the kingdom was found to be at the time of 
the miniſterial revolution, when Monſ. de Calonne was diſmiſſed. 
This occaſioned the calling of the aſſembly of the Notables*. 
This had been a meaſure to which the kings of France had had ; 
recourſe, whenever they found it neceſſary to call in the aſſiſtance of 
the national wiſdom to diſembarraſs them in any very difficulting 
circumſtances attending their adminiſtrations. This aſſembly of No- 
tables entered feriouſly upon the buſineſs upon which: they were 
conyeened on the fifteenth day of April, 1787. It was at this pe- 


louſe / 


„ 


It was an eſtabliſhed practice in France for every municipality 


co elect a number of its moſt reputable citizens, who, on extraordi= 


nary and important occaſions, being joined to the common and 
uſual council, became the general aſſembly of the municipality, 
This laſt additional body was called the body cf Notables. It has 


likewiſe been cuſtomary for the kings of France. on certain emer- 
gencies, to ſummon thoſe of their ſubjects, of whoſe judgment 4 


had à good opinion, and conſult with them. Theſe men. while, 
their political function continued, were called Notables The 
moſt eſſential difference between 10 uch an aſſembly and the aſſe mbly 


of the States- General ſeems to be that the latter is entirely choſen 


by the king. whereas the former is appointed. under certain regu- 
lations, by the people — See Dr Moore's View of the cauſes and 
OT of the French ene, vol. I, P- — 33• 
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Jouſe was called to 105 adminiſtration, being appointed preſi dent of 


tlie council of finances, and he made his firſt appearance in the aſ⸗ 


ſembly of Notables, in the character of miniſter. on the ninth day 
of the ſame month. The uſſembly of Notables baving far til they 
were diſſolved by the Sovereign. In his ſpeech on this occaſion, 
he ſummed up all that which they had been induced to do in their 


ſeveral ſittiogs. He commended their exertions, and particularly 


thanked them for having prepared the meaſure which | he ſo ardent · 


iy deſited of producing a level between the receipt and the expen- 


diture. They had aſcertained the exiſtence and amount of the 


deficit, given authenticity to the propoſed retrench ments and re- 
forms, and recognized the neceſſity of impoſing ſuch additional 


taxes as me EGU of the nation and government might re- 


quire. 
Such are + the ined heads of the tranſactions of this ene 


and intereſting aſſembly of Notables, —the firſt aſſembly that the 


French nation had ſeen for more than one hundred and fifty years, 


poſſeſſing even the ſlighteſt pretence of repreſenting that numerous 
people. If, while we enquire into the merits of their debates, and 
the immediate refult of their proceedings, we compare them with 
che purpoſes for which they had been called up and aſſembled by. 
the government, they do not ſeem to merit conſiderable applauſe. 
They indeed countenanced, and ſeemed willing to giye ability 
and firmneſs, under certain reſtrictions, to any political projects 
which flattered expectation, and promiſed permanent advantage to 
the natibn. But theſe plans were ſcarcely to be regarded in an 


bother light than as ſubordinate, in the conſideration of government, 


to the required level between the revenue and the expenditure. 
In the mean time, by the pertinacious refuſal to give the ſanction 
of their authority to what had been repreſented by Monſ. Calonne, 
as an indirect way of increaſing the revenue, and was treated by. 
his ſucceſſors as avowed taxation, they rather increaſed than dimi- 
niſned the difficulties of adminiſtration. Miniſters flattered them- 
ſelves that they would be able to bear down the ſtubbornneſs of 
the parliament, by che authority of the Notables. "How greatly 


were they miſtaken ! Inſtead of this, the heſitation, the deter- 


mined ſilence of the Notables on the head of taxation, an aſſembly 


| undoubtedly of much greater authority, weight, and dignity than 


any of che 5 which were vity courts of law, ſeemed to 


| wry 


* 
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authorize tha rene; while, at the Jane time, ON fuullar 
ſpectacle of a fort of national aſſembly gave to alk the ranks-of 
fubjects ſyſtem of poſitical feelings by no means favourable to 
court infolence and the Vn of. a ek and mn. 
niſtrution. 1 
If the labours of the Notables be contemplated in ak point 
of view, and I the conſequerites of meetings and deliberations be 


3 attended to in the reſpect they. bear to the revolution which follow. 


ce, they will be found to have eminently prepared the way for 
chat memorable event. Bleffings in copious ſtreams have flow 
ed to the nation at large from their labours; and poſterity 
will have reafon to remember hem with the oft profound yene- 
ration. The ſchemes they adopted of provincial aſſemblies, the 
| abolition of the Corvee, the drudgery of a vaffal or tenant to his 
landlord, à free corn. trade, an unreſtrained commerce between the 
| provinces of the Kingdom, are fraught with a thouſand benefits of © 
energy, virtue, and proſperity. The ſpirit of citizenſhip, which 
they diffaſed through every rank of men in the kingdom, became 
an object of meſtirpable importance. It was in their aſſembly that 
le name of the States General was firſt pronounced. It was 
| there that Frenchmen dared to indulge the idea of the prac- 
ticability of becoming free.” By their abſolute and perſevering re- 
== fuſa! to tax their ere they rendered the meeting of a 
general repreſentatixe aſſembly neceſſary and indiſpenſible. The ideas 
| which a Hambden, a Mikton, a Sidney, and a Locke had conceived, \ 
| which, at the times they publiſked them, they deſpaired to ſee 
adopted, and which had remained barren theories, except in their 
own happy country of Great Britain, were realized at once even in 
France. From hence, it is to be devoutly hoped that a long ſe- 
ties of years ſhall receive their celebrious date, in which France 
and the whole human race ſhall enter into the poſſeſſion of their 
juſt rights and liberties z and in which the ideas of truth and juſ- 
tice, of intellectual independence and accumulating improvements 
mall no longer remain buried in the duſt and obſcurity of the cloſet, - 
or to be brought forth only at very diſtant intervals to be viewed 
with the aſtoniſhment of ignorance, the contempt of bigotry, or 
the indignation and. reſentment of intolerance z but to be univerſally 
N familiar LAs day, and gengral as. the air we breath. 
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f went, and thereby to force a tame ſubmiſſion to the arbitrary man- 
date of deſpotiſm, the miniſter prevailed on the king to ſummon 2 
bed of juſtice, with all its cent Pageantrp, wel with Wi 


| Sovereig ''s mandate for the regiſtration of the new taxes, which 
ile ni raiſed, circumſtances of the revenue reqilized to be im- 


| Pee ſhould regiſter every new impoſition. The tax, indeed, 
ken place; and it ſometimes happened, that, inſtead gf oheying the 


e Edict, the barliament offered a remonſtrance to the Aoyereign, 


 pointing/out the-injuſtice, hardſhip, or -impropriety. of the impoſl, 
5 and praying the king to reconſider or withdraw it. 


50 © attention and weight he pleaſed to the remo 


= 5 regiſter without farther reſiſtance, on a letter from the, ſorereigo, 


At the diſſolution of the aſſembly of Notables, who had always 
0 0 refuſed to impoſe taxes on their fellow-citzzens,) the 
ky king and his'miniſtry found it abſolutely neceſſary. to impoſe new ; 
taxes for the immediate, preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, A land 
and a ſtamp-tax were agreed upon, and the jedids. for. #heir impoſi- WM 
tion were ſent to the parliament of Paris to be enregiſtered. But * 


the firſt, which was to be an equal impoſt affecting thoſe of its own 
members, who had been hitherto exempted as part of the Nobleſſe, 


it was judged expedient ang? eee eee 
ſhould be purfued. 2 90 7 n he 14: zaun LAID 


* 


BY 


vn. Nearly connected with the former, the next e prediſpofi ing 
Up of the French revolution, was the oppoſition, with its long 
train of conſequences, Which the parliament of Paris made to the 
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de en eſtabliſhed | no Eraace that the ipariament 
Was conſidered as illegal by the people till the regiſtration had ta- 


Sd müch the kings of France themſelves always admitted that 
ba parkament had a right to do but, withal, having made the 
remonſtrance, they inſiſtsd that the parliament had done alli it was 
authorized to do, and that the parliamentary funQion. was, com- 
Pleated, . and that it remained with the ſoyereign to give bat Wl 
hanee, If che (till BY 

inſiſted on the tax, it then became the duty of the parhament to 


2d Lettre de Juſſion, being addreſſed to them. lane 


as it Was foreſeen that the parliament would be averſe, eſpecially to 


With a view of Qriking. terror into the minds of the parlia- 


military parade. 4 5 2 221858" <0T 
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the / ung e n Gee el misfirtunes, 5 Had it it 
been taken before the ſitting of the aſſambly of Notables, it ht | 


have been attended with fewer evils, and of ſborter.dur tion; 


the very calling of We- e the diſcuſſions 100 | "5 auer 


daſs "at — force: which mende the monarch! to 
his parftamients Nia Bodog FL TTLS F420 23 2 Pi 
At tkis Ricadameinens ee hogs in fene, | Not 
only did all the provinces of France, but even all Europe. Hand i in 
anxious hope or fear of the important event. Some hoped, others 
feated that the parliament could not have had the firmneſs to diſ- 
obey the King's orders pronounced by his own, lips, and, attended 
Fro bel military array. To adviſe his majeſty t to riſk 
the experiment was judged: by 1 hen yeh, of the miniſter's 
Wenn pn get SM lh Fen 
The pathament now 10 —— alternative of eicher aitithy: | 
zug ene King, or of provoking-the people, choſe, the latter. Un- 
appalled by either the preſence or threats af their loxereign, they 
firmly declared, that having for ages exerciſed the right of ne: by 
tioping takes, and having maintained the doctrine that this right | 
belonged to them excluſively, they had not the power of regilter- 
ing any taxes whatever to which the nation had not given its 
conſent; and, therefore, Ws demanded the ſpeedy aſſembling of 
the States-General. wee, 

This ſpirited and: patriotic: hag of parliament, were 8 
no other evidence to prove that the ideas of emancipation from the 
chains of deſpotiſim had alteady been greatly cheriſhed in the na- 
tion, ſerves to ſhew that the revolution already had made rapid 
advances in its proximate cauſes, and that that event, in all its 
concomitant enn was Ny to burſt 8 the nation of 


France. en "564 NR 
1 a n ee the commencement — more Rs ſcenes 
nn 2 EZ I © ö | | 42 | which ; 
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48 The states · General (les Etats Generaus)/ are an n offsiniy. 6f 
deputies from the three orders of citizens in France. —usmelh, 
the Nobility, the Clergy. and the Tiers Etat, or the Commons. 
The laſt class comprehends all the citizens of France who belong 
not to eicher of the former diviſions 
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which co-operated. to precipitate hs French | 
=. - expected declaration. of parliament, .. while; it — ke an. 
clectrical ock upon the court, and completely diſconcerted all 
the flimſy ſchemes of the miniſter, threw all the. ns of 
France, as well as the Pariſians, into tranſponts; of jo., 
While all the nations beheld. this rare proof of parliamentary 
patriotiſm, with the molt enthuſiaſtic, raptures of patriotie joy the 
hopes of liberty and emancipation, run, like the electric fluid, 
through the Whole nation. It was imagined, indeed, that. nothing 
could have rendered the parliament, mare; popular than this decla- 
ration. The blundering Archbiſhop. of Toulouſe, now, prime- 
deter; took ' ſuch ſteps, which, while they manifeſted his 
own folly, proved that this was a miſtake. He at onee brought 
a great odium on the whole courts, fixed the ſtigma on his o 
perſon of incapacity to = fee the veſſel of the. Rate, amidſt ſo many 
_ - reds and ſhoals, and raifed. the popularity .of:- the; parliament 
. MNiligher than it was before, for he, prevailed on the king to ba- 
 ==x niſk them, at the moment they were the people's idel, ta Troyes. 
But popularity in France, owing to the peculiar levity and werſa- 
| tlity of. character common to the French, nation in general, is 
1 more flacuatipg and of ſhorter duration than in any other cunỹte 
1 | in Europe. At this period they gave an early proof of theſe-vio- | 
| lent” extremes into which they are ever ready to run, whenever 
i they are Sratifed in. their favourite wiſhes, or diſappointed in their 
| towering expedations. . That very parliament of Paris became the 
| © | affffins of their own popularity, and with their own hands tore the 
| _ Jaurels from their own brow. They did that in exile which 
= _ they had bravely refuſed to do in, the capital. The people were-dif- 
i appointed and raged, Thus were. hex ingpereeptivly but wy 
. pPrepared for a revolt. | 60 op ae te 
if . _ When moderate reforms _ are. . in a 1 — 
Wo { with which the people i in general are wellzlatighed, the -fooner they 
are made the better, becauſe they prevent the progreſs of diſcontent, 
\ - and may be made not only without any xiſk, but with popular 
cg cla; but when great abuſes have taken place, when the maſs. 
| 3 WF people are highly diſcontented, and ſolicit important 
| | % changes, at the very time that there <xilts' a. neceſſity 40 im- 
| | \ poßs new taxes, the miniſtry which feels itſelf befet with tieſe 
$ | vexatious circumſtances will always find, it an Herculean labour to 
| nds 
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abt the exijencier of government, Add A e 8 
to reconcile the minds of che fubjeds 0 aceumulated. burdens, and 
| 2 ws * the ſituation of the” 3 Wen e 
me parliament of Paris made their remonſtrance and patriotic 
declaration. When they attempted, by the advice of the affembly 
of Notables, t6 make reformation and taxation go hand in hand: ö 
ad when, in conſequence. of the neceſſuy of convening, accord- 
ing to the requifition of the parliament, the general aſſembly of the | ; 
; lates, and of committing both the made of taxation, and. the i 
| ſcheme of political reformation into their hands, it became difficult, | | 
bea impoſible afterwards, without having recourſe to the molt vo- .- 
ent expedients; to take the management of public. affairs out of * 
che hands of ſuch an aſſembly, delegated by the nation at large. | 
When ſome hundreds of men, of the moſt eminent pakticat talents 
of the nation, were once convened for ſuck an important purpoſe 
as that of caſing the burdens of a whole nation, conſiſting of twenty». 
| four millions of people, and of giving ſocial happineſs to ſo-many 
| of their fellow-creatures, they naturally ſtceled the breaſts of one 
another with a determined courage, and communicated a ſpirit of 
enterpriae to even the moſt timid of their number. Ia a country. 
where many oppreſſi ve pririleges and invidious diſtinctions exiſled, 
and where countleſs abuſes of the moſt enormous kind exiſted, ane 
eren patronized by the Nobleſſe and the dignified Clergy, the in- 
tended. Cotati turned out in the _— a GREAT Nuten. 
L TIMING 135 126-7 g 
Bur 82-4 by WN of the many ingidents which n "RO 
from the time of the Pariſian parliamentary declaration, and led 
for ward, as co- operating cauſes, to that great event. | 
| Acxter that memorable patriotic effort to withſtand. court deſpo- ” 
tiſm, there xiſted but a ſmall degree of probability that the na- 
tion at large would-be ſatisfied without the aſſembling of the States- | 
General; and the court was ſhut up in a moſt embarraſſing 
dilemma, either to convene the repreſentatives of the nation, or to 
avail itſelf of ſome violent and unconſtitutional mzaſure. Averſion 
to the former, which had been cautiouſly avoided by that able mi- 
| niſter and financier, Monſ. de Calonne, determined a "miniſter of 
leſs ſhrewdneſs and capacity to chuſe the latter. Encouraged 95 
** tus new deni, having been at that time, and for that purpoſe 
declared 
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declare ambit 28 n Toulou ſe el 2. 
e Whictr hie vainly flattered himſelf would: enable the king 
and his miniſters to diſpenſe. wh both the rel 
We... the dreaded States- General. ! 
"This fcheme was, to eſtabliſh a Amberg — — a of alter in f all 
the provinces of France; and, at the ſame time, to create a grand 
"court. under the title of Cour Planiere, all the members of which 
were to be nominated and appointed by the crown ; and the expreſs Af 
de of this laſt court was eo enregiſter the king's edicts. : 
| The edict, ordaining this important innovation, with ſome others, 
Was printed at Verfailles, the whole being intended to be kept a 
| profound ferret; until the mine ſhould: be ſprung at once, Ang; Kid 
before” the different parliaments at the ſame moment. 

Though this device, had it been ſubmitted to, e E 
fected the intended, horrid/purpoſe; yet, like many former, famous 
plots againſt the liberties "of mankind, it was defeated, and ſerved 
only to confign over the name of its deteſted author to public and 
perpetual execration. M. dꝰ Efpremevil, a member of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, had the addreſs to procure/acopy of the intended 
edits. He immediately communicated the copy of the edicts to 
the parliament, and thereby at once excited a ſpirit, of indignation 
and reſiſtance in the melder of . OFs: RY de- 

ſeated the favourite ourite deſign. © 
Mniſterial reſentment” Gagled-ovt .I 4 Efpremevil as the . 
: . voted object of its vengeance. A lettre de cachet was iſſued 
: 0 him. He eſcaped from a ſoldier of the life guard who had 
5 apprehended him, and he took ſanctuary in the parkament, : which 
immediately decreed that he was under the fafe-guard of the king 
= and the law. At the ſame time they ſent a deputation of their 
> members to Verſailles; with a petition to the king in favour of 
d Eſpremenil; and it was decreed that they ſhould continue their 
rs 4 till the deputation, which conſiſted of — firſt png 
* four counſellors, ſhould return. 

They arrived at Verſailles at ier 0 dock 5 in 1 e ; at 
ti, .. midnight they were "given to underſtand, that they could not be 
1, received by his Majeſty! Next day 2 body of troops ſurrounded 

* dhe Hal Where the parliament were fitting, and no perſon Was al- 
* 'Towed to enter or to go out. At eleven in the forenoon, an officer 
who commanded the troops, entered, and demanded that M. 
©2308 — 
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d' Efpremenil ſhould be Gelivered up to him. The whole court,“ 
anſwered one of its members, is compoſed of *Efpremenils !?? 
The officer; not knowing how to proceed-in-circomſtances. ſo 
"Wi and ſo delicate, retired, and ſent a meſſage for, freſh, arders- 
In chis curious fituation things remained for the pace. of tele 
hours, - the parliament ſurrounded; wath troops, wh a vaſt Son- 
courſe of tlie inhabitants of Paris viewed the ſcene wich indigna- 
tion, and by the ſlighteſt occurrence might have been. provoked, to 
Attack che troops, and to I ſcene of mutual e 2nd 
flaughter. a ene 5 * 4.2235 dL De nme of 
This was only preveated by the prudence of Monſ, SElpre- 
meenil. Finding that there was à determination in the : court to 
ſeize him; he delivered himſelf into the hands of the, officer, 94 
8 was carried to the ſtate priſon in the iſle of St EIN 
In the preſent diſpoſition of the public mind, nothing ow . 
W more” imprudent than the preſent raſh. and, arbitrary ſtep. 
What ſpectacle could more likely rouſe the indignation of 2, peo- 
ple alteady ſo galled and fretting under-oppreſſion, than the Cote 
ol a favourite; patriotie magiſtrate, in -his/robes, carried through the 
ſtreets, from his ſeat in parliamertt to a dungeon by a military f force? 
That it paſſed without bloodſhed before the eyes of a multitude of 
| exaſperated age eee xtraordinary cireu 
+ the Wel. ode 16 witerarit Hes sf: Ro ENS 
| Norathitatiding't this 5 liretch . of court authority, the par- 
| Lament, encouraged by the ſpirit which the people. manifeſted. not 
voly at oo bye but all over the n gave, 181 more than 


el 


: cCharäcter tad hut of thoſe es embucked i in a good — 
They prepared a remonſtrance to the king on the violence and il- 
* Jegality of invading the ſeat of juſtice with an armed force, che 
. tyranny exerciſed in the ſeizure: of their members, and the refulal 
= to receive their deputation. They proceeded to ſtate. their appre- 
benſions of a meilitated deſign afenentoovieg the ale le confli- 
tulibn. nne, 3354 
The 8 mean preg, Fey in vibe favourite ſcheme of 
' eftabliſhing' the Cour Pleniere, which was, agreeable to the editt, to 
be compoſed not of lawyers only, but alſo of perſons of "higher rank 
and of other profeſſions, and intended in many reſpecis as A Tubſti- 
tute for the re e enen inthe eee ing 
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King? s edias. For the Gini and rouſing of this court, a 
bed of juſtice was held at, Verſailles on «he»eighth ef May, to 

- which. the parliament of Paris was ſummoned, and attended ac- 
cordingly. This lalt cixcumitznce tended much 40 alienate the 
minds of the members of parkament, as well as the fmends of the 
parliament throughout the nation. It was judged to be-pecutiarly 
ſevere to the members of that ancient feat of juſtice and hw, not 
| only to be condemned to I NOT CAIE 

their aſſiance to their own deſtruction. ant ech A 

This bed of juſtice was opened by a _ ſperch from — 
za which be accuſed the parliament of having departed from their 
duty, of having obſtructed the uſeful operations of governmett for 
a year paſt, and of having encouraged the provincial purliaments to 
follow their examples. His Majeſty added, that though he had 
been obliged to uſe ſome acts of rigour to ſome of their body, he 
| did not. intend to deſtroy his parliament, but oniy to bring them 

within the limits of their original inſtitution, which they bad great- ; 
Iy overleaped. He finiſhed by er eee of che new 
inſtitution of the Cour Pleniere. 2 aun t Ain 1144 2 


The King's ſpeech, though ee eee 


heard with profound ſilence. That this ſilence implied difappro- 5 ; 


bation, appeared-early. the following morning. All the members 
of the parliament who. were to ee es the Cour mee 


they nd, having) given any — eee 
that they all declined any feat in the Cour Pleniere. Along witk 
this proteſt, a letter from fix peers was delivered to the King, in 
which they expreſſed their ſorrow that an attempt ſuould have 
been made to ſubvert the fundamental principles of the gotemment; 
that they could take no part in the functions which the new court 
impoſed on the peerage; and that they were prompted in all wh 
by their zealous attachment to the mtereſts of his Majeſty,” 
icians both in — —-— ana HhA 
fack 4 ſtrong and pointed proteſt of the parliament, ' ſupported by 
ſuch a leiter from ſix peers would have made the eburt either re- 
nounce the whole plan ef the Cour Pleniere, or elſe would have de- 
termined them immediately to have brought for ward thofe means, 
winch hitherto had been conceated'frony the publie, on which they 
N nn ere enen, 0 
. Da dt cet, 0 40 <1 £06 wy" 
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. cht the means which the King's miniſters and adyjſers 
were to uſe were redoubtable, fince they had to conquer the; re- 


of the majority of the clergy, and that marked averſion which had 
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trate into namely, what the reſources were on which 1 mirülter 
| depended for realizing his favourite ſcheme. 


anxious audience were ſurprized to hear his Majeſty repeat, with lit- 

lle addition or variation, what he had ſaid the day before, reſpeck. 
ing bis determination to carry the new ordinances into effect. 

Many conjectures were formed concerning this unmeaning as, 


eres to the King, confirmed their former reſolutions, and ordered 
me ſame to be printed and diſperſed all over the kingdom; in the 
nean time, an order was diſpatched to Paris for clapping the 
royal ſeal upon the bureaus. which contained the papers and the 
cchives of parliament, for locking them and for carrying away the 
Wk cys.. The other parliaments in the kingdom. were alſo ſuſpended 
from their functions, from holding any meetings, and Foe: Gang: 
=>; memorials or reſolutions on public affairs. 
Such was the embarraſſing ſtate of national affairs at * Ont” 
Verſailles, when the miniſter, now promoted to the archbiſhopric of 
Sens, being, terrified from holding any longer a place, for the func- 
tions of which he now molt ſenſibly felt his ow inſufficiency, and 
which had produced him an equal portion of inward anguiſh, and 
of oarward odium ; and being both afraid and aſtramed to remain 
ay langer it a country where his name could not be mentioned 
2 lm PR without * ſtrongeſt —_ of impatience and re- 


_ 


fiance of parliament andꝭ vf part of the peerage, the diſapprobation 
been been ta de meals ben hs" begſnning” by tie public * 


A few — eee eee ame ths lettef of the 
peers had been preſented to the king, that part of the parliament : 
which was to be the Cour Pleniere was unexpectedly ſummoned 
by his Majeſty to-re-afſemble in the hall from which they had juſt . 
withdrawn. When his Majeſty appeared in perſon, all were per- 
ſuaded that they were about 3 that the obnoxious meafiire was 
to be abandoned; or, if they ſhould be diſappointed in that expec- 
WE tation, they hoped that they fhould be ſo far gratified at leaſt, aa 
to learn what they had tortured their imaginations in vain to pene- 


But aſter ſo much expectation and curiofity had deen dere the 


The magiſtrates, however, met the ſame evening, and in a new ad- 


ſentment, 


„ 


/ . 


We ON 


ſentment, ad "where his perſon was held in execration, ſuddenly 


reſigned, and {et out with all expedition for Italy. - _ 
To delineate the features of ſo unſteady a charaQer as that of the 


Archbiſhpp of Toulouſe, is no eaſy taſk. Though he might have 


foreſeen all the dangers he had to encounter before he took ſuch 


pains-to ſuperſede a much better qualified perſon than himſelf, the 


Great Calonne, yet he ſeemed not to have diſcovered them till 


' after his -a ambition, and the miſtaking partiality of his Sove- 


vereign towards him, had puſhed bim up to the higheſt pinacle of 
court hotour; confidence, and reſponſibility, when, all at once, they 
became palpable, and the objects of his ſevereſt feelings. Then 
he ſeems to have been thunder- truck, to have been deprived of all 
Preſence of mind, and to have experienced a petrifaction of all his 
fancied powers for political management at ſo critical and trying a 
moment, when the moſt vigorous and fage exertions were required. 

Inſtead of planning and executing meaſures calculated to-allay the 


fervours of a nation, feveriſn even to delirium, he adopted ſchemes | 


equally weak and inconſiſtent, and ſeemingly only intended to irri- 
tate, inflame, and to puſh forward the nation to a revolt. Hef frſt 
aſſumes an appalling air of courage, tries to ſtrike terror into Evei 
heart by a parade of a bed of juſtice, and thinks to level every op- 
poſing mountain to his proud career by baniſhing the parliament. 
He then recals the Parliament, and ſeems diſpoſed to court and 


© conciliate the members; anon, he quarrels with them, ſeizes their 
members, and ſends them to diſtant priſons. But on fnding that 


theſe rigorous meaſures, inſtead of intimidating the people, rendered 
them more fierce and untractable, he himſelf became intimidated ; 


and, affrighted at the ghoſt which he himſelf had raiſed, but could not 


conjure, he ſuddenly quitted the helm and retired.* Mr Necker 
ſucceeded, in the beginning of whoſe adminiſtration, the States Ge- 


neral was aſſembled, at which 5 our 8 an _ 8 el 


Revolution commences. 83 NS 


Doctor W faceriontly: obſerves, thet tht e Archbiſhop HH | 


in point of courage, to. have been ſuck: a'miniſter as ancient Piſtol. 
Vas a ſoldicr,—fierce and ſwaggering to a yielding foe, but ready to 
fly from a Barbary . . her feathers turn 1 in. any, ſhew. of 
** | 5 «< 8 
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The appointment of Mr , Nather—Shatch of 4 his ati a ab. 
tical abilities, ——Operations of finance. I he parliament reflored.— 
2 xportation of corn prohibited. Claims of the Tiers Etat.— 
- Notables" convobed. — Proceedings of the Princes and Peers. 1 
Condret . r 3 Paris. Ny in 68885 TA the 
"Tae: Ear. | 
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1 the time JE Fritich* Revotation com 
A menced, that whole extenſive kingdom 
found herſelf | in ſach circumſtances of national 
diſtreſs as exceeded all deſcription, The body 
of the people had been oppreſſed, and dreaded 
being yet more oppreſſed, partly by the arbt= 
trary deportment of the Nobleſſe and the Cler- 
ey towards them, and partly, by the plans 
which were in agitation at court, in order to 
| reſtore national credit, and to replace in the 
exchequer the millions that had been, or were 
ſuppoſed to have been, ſquandered in court 
diffipation, and in a want of national cœcono- 
my. The conſequences which flow from the 
abuſes in the adminiftration of political go- 
vernment, are to be eſtimated 1er by the 
= temper of the people who feel and groan un- 
"| der Te n effects of fuch abuſes, * | 
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by the magnitude or Kind of the abuſes them- 


F IT. ) Mi 7. if XZ 
ſelves. Nen 


ſummately ignorant, and agitated "with the 


4 deſire of liberty while they were l 


to | 
Zamidiſtrstlon afforded to cheit Aſcoutdar, was 


ſure to contribute to its expanfi on and nouriſh» 
ment. Verſatility i in the executive power could 


not fail to excite contempt, and an obſtinate 


perſeverance in tyranny to awaken indigna- 
tion. The latter of theſe is no doubt the moſt 
powerful ſtimulus; the former moſt" faceefs- 


fully encourages thoſe, who without a Tpur 
already perceive the wretchedneſs of their con- 


dien. The Archbiſhop of Toulouſe carefully 


provided this encouragement. Six weeks on- 
ly elapſed between the forcible regiſter of the 


obnoxious edicts of taxation, and their being 


abandoned; no more than ten days interven- 


ed between the exile of the parliament of Pa- 


ris and the firſt indications of a diſpoſition to 


give up the points in conteſ. 
Never was a country more fortunate than 


85 Fan in the character of the three miniſters 
that preceded her revolution. M. de Calonne, 


endued with the moſt ſplendid abilities and 


the moſt intrepid virtue, dared to put his coun- 
try in poſſeſſion of the materials that diſcover- 


ed to her the neceſſities of the executive go- 
vernment; and demonſtrated, in his own prac- 


| Ys that prejudices the moſt obſtinate and in- 
veterate | 


The people of France being clara at 
time that the government thouglit them con- 
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W veterate night: hs attacked with no inconſide· 
rable effect. The imbecility of the Archbiltiop. | 
of Toulouſe, was not leſs favourable; alter- - 
nately patroniſing liberty, the charms of meh 
bad captivated his judgment; and then ſeize 

W with a paroxiſm of defpotiſm, the neceſſity 55 
which he believed his ſituation impoſed upon 
him. The imbecility of Mr Necker {for by 
x reg Aen. name n we Adeſenibe. 3 it?) ; Was 


Wege , to. 1 5 5 7. and, trols the 
Archbiſhop; he was conſummately ignorant of 
the . meaſures by which the cauſe of liberty 
might beſt be promoted. He did not ſo much 
graſp the belm as hold the balance of go- 
vernment; each party being admitted to throw 
a weight into its reſpective ſcale, while the 
beam was endued with an imperceptible bias 
towards the ſide of truth. If this policy were 
attended with benefit, that of the Archbiſhop 
was not leſs auſpicious. The advantages his 
affability gave were induſtriouſly improved; 


and he reaped nothing from his uſurpations 


but condemnation and contempt. __ 728 


; Sd (+ Was ſcarcely. poſſible for any. miniſter to 


3 to the adminiſtration at a criſis. more 
arduous and embarraſſing, than that Which 

diſtinguiſhed the appointment of Mr Necker. 
France, the; firſt, the moſt populous, the, moſt 


en and. e n under Wi 
ad 


* 


( 38 ) 


had been ruled by an abſolute monarch from 


her beginning, more eſpecially. for one hun- 
dred and ſeventy-four Years. She had in rea- 


lity never poſſeſſed any genuine, well ordered, 
and impartial liberty; but for the period we 
have juſt aſſigned, ſhe had been without even 


the appearance of a voice in the direction of 


her own moſt momentous concerns, Every thing 
was under the control of a government, that 


had almoſt no other means for the ſupport of 
its authority, but corruption and cruelty. The 
people were ſtudiouſſy depreſſed by ignorance, 
by poverty and extortion. The men of wealth 
and diſtinction were purchaſed either by the | 
baubles of courtly oſtentation, by ſtars and rib- | 
bons, or by a laviſh waſte of the public reve- 


nue in lucrative places or in diſhonourable pen- 


ſions. They were rewarded with the moſt 


iniquitous and incredible of all inſtitutions, an 
exemption in ſome ſort from the duty of con- 


tributing to that revenue, which was endea- 
voured to be excluſively wrung from the 


graſp of the poor, the weak and the laborious: 
They were prevailed upon to countenance, by 
being admitted into a partnerſhip of the uſe of 


arbitrary impriſonment, puniſhment without 
an accuſation and without a hearing, and the 


Baſtile. In vain would the reader expect 
from us in this place the inſtructive diſplay of 


all the multiplied engines of Gallic deſpotiſm; 
the army of ſpies, perpetually employed by 
government, and intruding themſelves in:o all 
the > haunts of men; the mode of: deciding = 
| juri- 
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juridical queſtions, without 1 to 5 
mit them to the ſentiment of an impartial jury, 
W without confronting witneſſes with each other or 
W the accuſed ; gay, with the audacious and un- 
controlled practice of the judge to admit the 
bi private ſolicitations of the parties at iſſues 
By the feudal inſtitutions that prevailed, the 
pen was rendered, like the ox, the mere 
property of his ſuperiors, and the tyranny. of the 
lord was only ſuſpended and checked by the 
tyranny of the officers of government, who 
dragged him from his ſtarving family to work 
in ſome corvee of public concern or of abſurd 
magniſicence, or to ſell him the ſalt, reſpecting 
which he was neither permitted to chooſe the 
time at which he would purchaſe, nor he 
quantity he would take. 
This monſtrous edifiee of miſery and vice 
was at length deftined to periſh. The queſ- 
1 tion reſpeCting the aſſembling of the States Ge- 
neral appeared to be decided. The nation was 
intereſted in it; for the philoſophers and po- 
iitical writers, the glory of France and the be- 
nefactors of mankind, had impreſſed it with 
ſome «< conception of the value of liberty. The 
court was intereſted in it; for they had run to 
the utmoſt extent of diſſipation and prodigali- 
ty, and, unſkilled to retrench, they knew of no 
| other means of recruiting the finances than by 
aing thoſe orders of the ſtate, Which had hi- 
therto been privileged with diſgraceful exemp-. 
tions. The ariftocracy, who, upon the fe- 
le calculations of a ſeparate intereſt, had 
0 Leut 
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(4) 
leaſt reaſon to wiſh for ſuch an event, had been 
the firſt to call for it. The parliaments had a- 
dopted it, principally becauſe | they. wanted a 
19 topie o of popular declamation; 4 0 the nobility 
Bad joined in the, cry, 11 arm the ey 
had conceived againſt t he daring financial 
projet of M. de Calonne. 9285 N 
Thus far every thing had "proceeded, i] 
whe unanimity ; but no ſooner was the pro- 
ject of aſſembling the States General aſtertain- 
ed, than a queſtion. equally intereſting” occur - 
red reſpecting the mode of their formation. 
In former inſtances they had ne of three 
feparate orders, the clergy, the nol bility and 
the people, each having an equal, or nearly ; an 
equal number of repreſentatives. It remained 
to be conſidered, whether the old forms in this 
reſpect ſhould! be indiſcriminately adopted, or 
whether any modification ſhould be ice 
in favour of the people, and to check the ari- 
ſtocracy, whoſe power had long been exerted 
to the ruin of the nation, and was at. leng gth 
become formidable to the throne itſelf.” The 
atiſtocracy, who had courted the meeting of 
the Sates General without being at the bib: | 
very accurately to decide whether they really 
defired it, did not at firſt conceive any Juſt 
ground for alarm. They looked to the ex- 
amples of preceding times, and rightly con- | 
5 ese chat in a legiſlature ſo conltrückedd, their 3 
power would infallibly riſe ſa; etior to all p- 
potion.” Of beate lee they "would r: 


rath er 


þe'gainiers * loſers * a revolt, Which 
would 


c 41 A: 3 
worlds Fart them with he means of r reg 
larly cngralfivg an influence which they had 
hitherto participated with Athatiratlor'; "and 
thus of ding the nation, and over-awing tlie. 
hfone.' But thefe fayourable conſequences 
were not leſs diſtinctly foreſeen by their adver- 
ſaries than by themſelves. The nation, that | 
panted to be free, would have beheld with li- 
tle complacency the uſurpation'of its moſt un- 
relenting enemies. Nor did the court regard 
this event with leſs averſion, as being calcu- 
lated moſt expreisly to fruſtrate their favou- 
rite projet for the reſtoration of the finances. 
"The queſtion ion reſpecting the compoſition of 
the States General, was not the only difticul- 
ty” Mr. Necker had to encounter, A certain 
peri d of. time muſt elapſe, preyioully, to 
their aſl embling; and for this period it was 
necelary to provide with care and aſſiduity; 2 
whether the object were merely to ſmooth 
he acceſs to. the great buſineſs they were to 
Ul ertake ; ;,07 it were intended, by tranquilli- 

to arevent their being irritated- to daring. 
innovation, or by a proſperous condition ta 
preſerve to the crown that importance, which 
| ſhou d enable it to negociate upon equal 
terms. 1 r Necker was called to the helm, to. 
preſerve: the. public debt from an immediate 
and avowed bankruptcy ; and it was ingum- 
bent upon him to ſuppreſs Mr de Toulaule's 
b 00 .of , rovernment paper, and to) meet. the 
regular demands upon the treaſury, With an 
e exchequer, un the permiſſion | 
to 


- $5.60 


Ft; $3411 Hie * | (2 wy 4 2 1 
to e tax, or to negociate any loan. | 
in addition to this inconyenienc the harveſt 
of the year 1788 had proved lp Teanty and 
\ wnproduRive;'as:to occalion. the apprehenſion 
| . af a famine; a calamity. above all others to be 
1 dreaded; in the midſt of a dation, rouſed d by 
ds lefſonsof freedom they had received, and 
1 exaſperated by the recollection of the tyranny 
under which they had groaned for ages. 
Alt is natural to enquire what was, the degree | 


of wen RAM ihe miners Was Wee | 


* 


ih ohidion teil hdg . 1 


. Charadter of. Mr "3s ery 


| There is a ſort of ability which cotiſiſts in | 
+ reputation, which over-awes cenſure, inſpires | 
confidence, and, leading men to expect 'the 
moſt favourable event, contributes; not à little 
to the, accompliſhment of that expettation. 
This ſort of, ability Mr Necker very fully poſ- 

; ſeſſed. He Was bred 1 in mercantile habits, and 
all the myſtery of calculation; and it is not 
eaſy to perſuade the generality of © mankind 
- that a good arithmetician muſt not of neceſſi- 
ty be an excellent financier. He was What is 

uſually termed diſintereſted; he declined re- 
Keixiog the emoluments of his office and Was 

more avaricious of praiſe than 'of © money. 
—Daſtirare of the graces of a <ourtier, he knew 

no other road to applauſe than throught" the 
oſtentation of ſeyere and inflexible virtue ; 
and it was not 9 ſulpecked, "that the bb 

8 


* 


f 
% 
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jet of the man, whom no ſolicitations could 
bend, was general adulation and flattery. In 

the meaß time, with all' this exterior ſternneſs 
he ußited a diſpoſition of extreme tenderneſv: 

npt that tenderneſs, Which is founded in the 
calcdlations of Teaſon; and which would mot 
extort fo mucfi as a tear without being porſua - 
ed of it's ſalutary conſequences; but that ten- 


dernefs, which ſuperfedes reaſon, which nar- 


rows the intellect, and will permit us toſee 
nothing but the temporary calamity : that miſ- 
Judging kindneſs may remove. The greateſt 
of all the errors of Mr Necker has been vani- 
ty; a perſuaſion that nothing was too difficult 
for him to accompliſh, and a ſelf- complacence, 
that never permitted him to ſuſpect the per- 
fect wiſdom and rectitude of any of his pro- 
; Accordingly, no man was ever more 
| 3 imbued with x pre] judice and miſtake. 
Never ſuffering Fimſelk to doubt of any tHing 
he had once believed, all the Abuſes of poliey, 
all the errors that ignorance in leſs auſpicious 
periods has engendered, all the implicit ho- 
mage that rank and birth demand, Wave found 
in him an advocate and a friend If we ere- 
dit Mr Necker, all the advances that have 
dignified human underſtanding have been in 
van. Even this error was unaccompanied in 
bim with that ſpeciouſneſs and poetical ſplen- 
dour jt has ſometimes aſſumed. He was inca- 
pable of conceiving a whole, and has never 
led to, Jager, ultimate and univerſal good 


10,0 Ahne n of the moment. Such in 
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. the government expences in paper mo- 


2 the 16th, of Auguſt for the commencement of 
this ſpecies of payment was. the firſt of Sep- 
tember. On the day previous to the firſt of 


tal 


ane pecial manner has been the principle of 


all his financial operations and his loans. Thus 
- qualified, he contemplated his on character 


with admiration and ecſtaſy; he felt it to be 
the due of ſuch all- ſuſſicient talents as his to 
ſtand aloof from all concert and alliance; and 


vas of conſequence in many cafes: more igno- 
rant of the intrigues formed to — 


him, and of the true diſpoſition of his coadju- 
ety ** ne amade * man een 


* , o S 


"Mr Necker s 3 . eee wich 
an appearance of deliberation. and prudence. 
Though the more recent meaſures of his pre- 
deceflot had excited much obloguy, and ſeem- 
ed to demand a, ſpeedy remedy, he did not 


| however indulge, a ſpirit of puetile impatience. 
The ſubject, which had immediately occaſion - 


ed his appointment to office, was the plan of 
the J Archbiſhop of Toulouſe for defraying 1 


Y; and che day appointed by the arret of 


September it became generally known, that 


Mr Necker had ſuſpended the fabrication of 


the treaſury notes, which had been intended 
to. be the, ſubſtitute of Ipecie. But, though 
the Archbiſhop' s regulation was never carried 
into actual effect, yet it was not formally re- 


n the 24th, * a reſolution of countil, E 


8 | 


(a) 
fignifying, that the king upon 'mature'exami- 
nation had found, that, with ſome little delay 


in payments of the leaſt urgent nature, he 


 ſhoujd: be able to diſpenſe with ſo painful an 
alternative, aud 40 C Ir 
tranquillity to the epoch of the States General. 
Mr Necker did not venture farther than this? 
He dated not imitate” M. de Calonne, who, 
having ſueceeded in 178 3 upon umu 
Ping of payment of the caiſſe d eſe ; 


made it the firſt meaſure of his adm | 


to withdraw from that eſtabliſhment the inter- 
poſuion of government, and had found his 
Proceeding attended with the happieſt effects. 

Another topie of general diſſatisfaction a- 
__ the principal miniſter, and which Mr 
Necker ſeemed called upon to remedy, confift- 
ed in the meaſures of the eighth of May, An 
the gonfuſion and diſorder they had ſpread 
through every part of the kingdom. But no 
proceeding was immediately determined upon 


: this ſubject. The deſpotiſm of the Archbi- FED 
ſhop of Toulouſe had particularly difplayed*=® - 
itſelf in the act of ſending the twelve depu- 8 


ties of the Breton Nobleſſe, charged with a re. 
monſtrance againſt the cour pleniere, to che 
Baſtille; and it was only a ſhort time before 
his diſmiſſion from office that ſifty· four new 


deputies were appointed by that body, to make 


farther: repreſentations, and to folicit their re- 


leaſe. Theſe meſſengers were now without 
difficulty admitted to the barren honours of an 
6 en Lays it Was not dll che twelftk of 
at OY Septem- 


duct the finances in 
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Senmben that they obtained the releaſe of 


their : impriſoned brethren.” At the folly ti me | 
the parliament of Pau, which had been ſu m- 


moried in a body to Verſailles. by lettres de 
exthtt from the late miniſter, found little va- 
riation in the poliey of the preſent, and had 
their refractory reſolutions eraſed from their 
journals by the expr els order of che king. 413% 
be reſtoration of the parliaments, whic 
the public moſt earneſtly demanded of Mr 
Necker was attended with ſome difficulty in 
the execution; and the director general had 
to contend in this: buſineſs: with all the ability 
and addreſs of Mr de Lamoignon, ; keeper: of 
the ſeals. After ſome: unexpected delays, a 


Plwuan was formed by the latter for opening the 


Parliament of Paris with the ſolemnities of a 
bed of juſtice, and in conſequence, for regiſter- 


ing certain declarations by the expreſs interpo- 
ſition of royal prerogative. The liberation of 


the Breton deputies ſeems to have been in- 
tended by him as a popular meaſure, ealcu · 


lated to reconcile the public at large e 


act. Accordingly, notice was given to the per 


"ſons concerned, that a bed of juſtice * g 
held on Monday the fifteenth; and the par- 


lament, 1 — of the triumph upon 
-which they had calculated, privately drew up 
their accuſtomed proteſtations, againſt} what- 


bs ever ſhould be foreibly impoſed upon them ; 
under the A Kamik Tang gf | 
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violence and tigour. The nation had expet- 
ed, from the diſmiſſion of the Archbiſhop of 
Toulodſe in compliance with popular diſplea- 
ſure, and the appointment of a ſucceſſor whoſe 
elevation feetned to have been dictated by 
general favour, as well. as from the imputea 
liberality of the citizens of a republican ga- 
verninent; that the reign of prerogative and 
rim Was arrived at its -cloſe: Indeed it 
ſeems difficult to aſſign a plauſible reaſon for | 


Mr Necker's having ſuffered the imperious 
polities of Mr de Lamoignon to have advanced 


to d great a length ä contradiction: 
But, whatever were the cauſe of the ſupineneſs 

by which he had hitherto been occupied, it 
was now thought neceſſary to interfere. On 
Saturday the intended bed of juſtice was an- 
neüneed but that fame evening an extraordi- 
nary” council was held at Verſailles, and the 
next morning Mr 4 e er other in his 
_ reſignation. © © - 95 3*q 57+; | 
4 N 5 Mr dicckerihilihum 
attended with confiderable demonſtrations of 
- Joy through every part of the kingdom. It 
was no ſooner announced, than a number of 
Hhankers of the city of Paris were {aid volunta- 
| rily: to have tendered conſiderable ſums: for the 
ſupply of the public treaſury; and, the em- 
barraſſment of the finances continuing, the 
corporation of notaries lent their credit to geo- 
vernment for a loan of C. 250%, 1andithe 
chamber of commerce for . 166, ooo. Theſe 
* 9 do fot Teen to have been capable of 


pro- 
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erding any material effect; but then were 


enlarged upon with pleaſure by government, 
as demonſtrating the loyal and generous ſpirit 


of its ſubjects. An article of greater moment 
was the intereſt all ranks of people took in the 


accefſion of the new miniſter; an intereſt, 
which clearly evinced how much alive the in- 


Habitants of France were become to the ſubject 
of political government. In Paris they demon- 
Arated their ſatisfaction, by illuminations and 


feux de joie, to ſuch a degree that it was 
thought adviſable to diſperſe the more tumul- 


tuous by the interference of the military. The 


ſame ſcenes were repeated, with the addition 
of ſome remarkable circumſtances, upon the 
diſmiſſion of Mr de Lamoignon. An effigy 


of this magiſtrate was produced, which was 
ſentenced © by the court of the public,” to ex- 


preſs its contrition upon its knees, to have its 
right hand cut off, and afterwards to be drag- 


ged into the Seine. The populace next pro- 


ceeded to the Pont Neuf, where they obliged 


every one that paſſed by, to make his obei- 


ſance to the ſtatue of king Henry the Fourth, 
that celebrated prince, who had fo long been 
the idol of the French nation. Inflamed 


with the exertions they had already made, 


they began to meditate farther extremities. 


They divided into two bands with an inten- 


tion, the one to deſtroy the hotel of a miniſter, 
and the other to burn one of the officers of 


the police in effigy before his own door. The 


former” of theſe bands were diſperſed by the 
PET military; 4 
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military; ; but the latter proved more re- 
ene and are ſaid to Have fallen upon the 
troops. There were ſeveral perſons e on. both 
bides killed and wounded in the affray. 

15 Adminiſtration now thought proper” whe 
_ vully to apply itfelf to the affalr & the patlia- 
ments. Mr de Barentin, firſt preſident of the 3 
court of aids, was promoted to the vacant ap- 
peintment of keeper of the ſeals, and Aust 
to draw up a declaration to be regiſtered by the 
magiſtracy upon their revival. By the provi- 
Ki6ns'bf this declaration the epoch of the States 
General; Which had been fixed by the late 
miniſter for May 1789, was changed to the 
month of J anuary; the edicts of the eighth =. 
| May were revoked; and the new tribunals 
 abolfſhed, with an exception for the confir- 
mation of their deciſions, unleſs in caſe of 
appeal. In explaining the principle of theſe 
regulations the king obſerved, that the motive, 
Which had dictated to him the edicts now re- 
Loked, was a deſire to remedy the expenſive- 
neſs, che tediouſneſs and the uncertainty chat 
had hitherto reigned in the adminiſtration of 
jane Nothing could divert him from this 
ntention : but, as he had no view but to the 
general intereſt of his people, and as the pe- 
ol of the meeting of the States General,was 

w accelerated, he did not change, but pro- 

ade with the greater ſecurity for the accom- 
plimment of his object, while he deferred the 
taking any ultimate meaſures upon the ſubject, 
. Mi: the omg of bog ds when ge. 
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neral concord and the expreſſion of public 
confidence would give new authority to the 
proceedings of, government. He added, that 
he could not however defer for an inſtant the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch regulations in the cri- 
minal juriſprudence as humanity demanded; 
and would accordingly follow up the preſent 
declaration with a law under that particular 
department ——This intention, amidſt the 
Numerous, avocations of government, appear | 
to have been forgotten. 
The parliament of Paris aſſembled, and the | 
3 declaration was regiſtered on the anz 
fourth. The factitious popularity of the 
7 giſtratical corps was now at an end; and Sts 
baſtened to forfeit the claim they had acquir- 
ed, by their exertions to obtain the revival of 
the States General to the public eſteem. They 
affixed to the regiſter of the royal declaration a 
few remarks, by which they declared, that a 
mandate from the king had not been nes 
to enable them to reſume their functions, and 
claimed for the formation of the future nation- 
al aſſembly the model of the ſtates of 1614. 
By this laſt interference they contributed, as 
we have already ſaid, every thing in their 
power to fruſtrate the anxiety and the hopes 
of the people of France, and to impoſe upon 
them a yoke, more ignominious and deſtruc- - 
tive, than even monarchical de eſpotiſm. 5 They 
Proceeded to adopt eleven articles of impeach- 
ment againſt, the diſgraced miniſters: and they 


expanded with e an addrets to the king, 
| Ke requeſting 


— 
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requeſting him to ſuperſede their uſual autum- 
nal vacation; to ſet at liberty the magiſtrates 
atid other citizens, who had been impriſoned 


or exiled on account of the late troubles; and to 


reſtore to their appointments ſuch military of- 


ficers as had been diſmiſſed the ſervicde. 


100 their addreſs the king replied, that he 
had already prevented the requeſt of the par- 
liament upon the ſubje& of the priſoners and 
exiles, but that the appointment to ſituations 
of public truſt, and the care of military diſei- 


pline, were topics with which it did not be- 


come them to interfere. He refuſed to com- 


ply with their application for prolonging their 
ſittings, and appointed a chamber of vacations 


to commence on the firſt of October. Finally, 
he ſuppreſſed the remarks they had annexed 


to the regiſter of the royal declaration; and ſu- 
perſeded their impeachment of the Archbiſhop 
of Toulouſe and Mr de Lamoignon, deeming, 


as he ſaid, ſuch a proceeding inconſiſtent with 


the reſpect that was due to him, and calcula- 
ted to ſubject to diſcuſſion meaſures which had 
received the ſanction of his authority. 

But, if the adminiſtration ' of Mr Necker 
may be ſuſpected of ſomewhat too flow a pro- 
_ cedure on the other ſubjects, this imputation 


at leaſt cannot lie quilt him in the impor- 


tant affair of proviſions, where he ſeems to 
have been among the firſt to conceive an 
alarm on the ſubject. He had been only a very 
few days in office, when he iſſüed his orders 


to the farmers — in various provinces in 
the 


* 
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the name of the king, to put a ſtop to any 


further exportation of corn. This partial pre - 


caution was ſucceeded on the ſeventh of Sep- 


tember by a regular order of council for 
that purpoſe. In the reſcript containing this 


order it was alledged, that an unfavourable 
ſeaſon had produced a ſcanty crop in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom ; that there was how- 
ever no dearth to be feared, a ſupply actually 


exiſting in the magazines, ſuſicient, and more 


than ſufficient to meet the demand; that 
therefore the only evil to be guarded againſt; 
was the poſſible want of that ſuperfluity, 
without which the price of the commodity 
could not be maintained in its juſt equilibrium. 


The reſcript” therefore ſtrictly forbad the ex - 


portation of corn and flour, with an exception 
in favour of ſuch foreign corn as ſhould be 


imported into France, which it was permitted 
to export again free from all duties and ba 


toms impoſed by the revenue. 


This order of council was fallow . up an | 


time to time by various others, the objects of 


Which were, to ſuppreſs all monopoly of 


\ 


* 


\ made in the open market; and to grant boun- 


corn, and for that purpoſe to declare illegal 
and eriminal all kinds of bargain. and fale re- 
ſpecting this commodity which were not 


ties firſt on corn imported from America, and 
then from any other country. All theſe ex- 
pedients ho; ver were found inſufficient, and 
the king hai 


AY 
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N length recourſe to the purchaſe, 


ö \ by his ayers in every part of Europe, of corn 
\ for 


g 
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for the conſumption. .of his ſubjects. . Private 
applications being exhauſted, or thought to 
be exhauſted, the different governments were 
ſolieited to favour an extraction of grain. A 
requeſt for a very trifling ſupply was fubmitted 
by the miniſtry ta the Engliſh parliament, 
which miſcarried. Mr Necker has ſtated the 
ſum of money ſunk by the French govern- 
ment in this ſpecies of traffic to have ultimate- 
ly. amounted to three millions ſterling, The 
ſearcity at length became notoriqus and ex- 
treme. The city of Paris ſeemed to ſubſiſt 
upon a ſupply which it was neceſſary daily to 

renew, while the provinces through which 
the ſupply was to paſs, themſelves famiſhed, 
or apprehenſive of a ſcarcity which was as it 
were at their doors, rendered it by their tur- 
bulence every hour more uncertain, how long 

they would ſuffer the corn to paſs under their 
Walls, of which they longed to ſecure the poſ- | 
ſeſſion, | = 
It may he intereſting to enquire how far the 

meaſures of Mr Necker were judiciouſly cho- 
ſen to prevent the incurſion of this moſt hor- 
rible calamity. He has himſelf furniſhed us 
With a remarkable fact in his firſt. reſcript, | 
where he aſſerts, that the ſupply actually ex- 75 

iſting in the magazines of the provinces was 
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| ſufficient and more than ſufficient to meet the 
demand. In what manner was this ſupply 
diſpated? Were other countries in more im- 
minent diſtreſs than France, and ſupplied from 


its accumulation? Do not men naturally bring 
| their 


p * 
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their commodities to that market, where they 
expect to obtain the higheſt price? The firſt 


meaſure of the director general was to iſſue 


private orders to the farmers general to ſtop 
the exportation of corn. And yet a law had 
been formally regiſtered 1 in June 1787, autho- 
riſing that exportation, the wiſdom of which, 
as Ke himſelf informs us, had been penerdily 
applauded. Can any thing inflict a more fa- 


tal wound upon commerce, than the precart- 


ouſneſs of the conſtitution under which it is 


carried on, and theſe arbitrary mandates which 
confound and overturn its moſt judicious ope- 


rations ? Another regulation provides that 


corn ſhould be ſold only in the open market. 
The miniſter ſeems aſſiduous to impoſe upon 


trade and negociation every ſpecies of reſtraint, 
and then complains that it does not move 


with its wonted freedom, and diſplay the 
ſymptoms of vigorous health. Terror and a- 
larm, it has been alleged, ſuſpend the ſpecula- 


tions of the merchant, and deter the opulent 


trader from mixing in the traffic. Who ſpread 
this alarm ? If there were actually exiſting in 
France a ſupply ſufficient and more than ſuf- 
ficient to meet the demand, who will aſſure us 


that there would have been any alarm at all, 


at leaſt an alarm that ſhould have riſen to tu- 
mult, and interrupted the peaceable operations 
of r and ſale? But the moſt fatal part of 


the tranſaction appears to have conſiſted in 
the purchaſes and mercantile interference of 


government. There is no commerce that can 
5 ſur- 
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ſurvive ſo mortal a blow. Individual ether 
tion ſhrinks away with terror, when adminiſ- 
tration with its irreſiſtible arm deſcends. into 
the ſcene, and becomes itſelf a trader. The 
increaſed price of the commodity might have 
attracted adventure; but what adventure could 
cope with a merchant who can afford to ſacri- 
fice a capital of three millions in his com- 
merce ?—We have anticipated upon the ſequel 
of theſe tranſactions, that we might bring the 
whole merits of the queſtion under one point 
of view. It is indeed a momentous conſidera- 
tion to aſcertain, whether Mr Necker by his 
multiplied precautions prevented a famine, or 
himſelf brought on all thoſe calamities it was 
their intention to cure? 25 
Having provided for the temporary emer- 
gencies of the ſtate, it became the next duty 
of government to remove the various difficul- 
ties that attended the ſtructure of the future 
States General. This was an affair, delicate 
in its nature, and ineſtimable in its impor- 5 
tance. There ſeemed to be ſome truth in the 
obſervation of Mr Necker, that, if govern- 
ment had been deſirous to baffle the expecta- 
tions of France, nothing farther would have 
been neceſſary than to have left the queſtion 
to its inherent difficulties. But this was a 
deeper game, than the royal perſonages, in 
whoſe breaſt the election reſted, were deſirous 
to play. It would ſeem to be dangerous to 
trifle with the ſpirit of a nation that was 


rouſedi t to exert itſelf, to hold out to them i in 
| 1 9 "IR. ; 
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public the ſanction of the royal word, and in 
private to betray it; and, ſuppoſing the ſtra- 
tagem for the preſent ſucceſsful, ſome appre- 
henſion might well be conceived ofa period 
of fyture vengeatice. Perhaps, however, the 
royal pair did not look ſo far as this; and 
without any refinement of calculation they 
might recolle ct, that loans and taxes and every 
ſpecies « of financial operation had been tried in 
vain to fill the empty exchequer. Mr Necker 
indeed profelled himſelf able to ſupply. the 
preſent defect of the reyenue, without having 


recourſe to any of theſe. But the princes he 


ſerved were not inclined to credit this aſſertion. 
They had already toe fatally experienced the 


miſerable effects of his plan, for carrying on 


War without taxes, and raiſing loans which 


were after a few years to be repaid, not to ex- 


pect greater advantage from the influence of 


his reputation in ſecuring popular favour, than 


from the exertion of his abilities in reſtoring 


the revenue. Mr Necker indeed recom- 
mended to them, . though called upon by 


no neceſſity, to aſſemble the States General, 
as a matter of choice. He was perhaps Hdcere 
in this advice. But undoubtedly he ex poſed 


the adoption of it to conſiderable peril, while 


he a ſo forward to ſhew that the pur- 
poſes of ent might be effeQed by 
: WI means. as 24" oF 
e 6 yſtem of the. court 5 Altea 


As.” | upon this ſubject by the recommenda- 
tion of the Archbilzop of 8 and it 


Con- 
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6 to be onrfaed: * the adminiſtra» 
tion of Mr Necker. There was nothing that 
was apprehended by them to be ſo fatal a miſ- 
chief, as the defeat of the operations of the 
States General by the i intrigues of the ariſto- 
cracy; and to prevent this it was conceived 

neceſſary to give a greater degree of weight to 

- the commons or tiers etat. Not that in reality 

they deſired to increaſe the conſtitutional pre- 
rogatives of the democracy, but that they con- 

ceived the project of employing this branch, 
to counteract the aſſuming and monopoliſing | 
ſpirit of the two higher orders. Theſe orders 12 
had indeed expreſſed in the notables their wil- 
lingneſs to participate equally in the burthen 
of taxation; but they had ſince betrayed ſym- 
toms of a deſire to retract this conceſſion. 

Whatever had been the idea of the late prin- 
cipal miniſter, it ſeems to have been the per- 
Fr of the court, that the ſupport of the 
popular party might. be employed with ſafety 
and advantage. The tiers etat was tos new 
to the ſubje& of politics, to excite a reaſbnable 
apprehenſion, - that they would preſume to 
queſtion / that ſtate of feudal vaſſalage which 


was ſuppoſed to have acquired all the ſacred- 


neſs. of property, or to advance their daring. 5 


hands agaipſt the prerogatives of the throne. 


The archbiſhop of Toulouſe, though not by 
deſign, yet by accident, was certainly one of 
the moſt conſiderable benefactors France had 
to boaſt. He had already held up to the pub- 
lic an example, in the inſtitution one . pro- 
4 or. I. . 2 H VvVincial 
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vitcial aſſemblies, of the tiers etat having a 
number of repreſentatives equal to thoſe of the 
other two orders taken together. It was alſo 
under the: adminiſtration of the archbiſhop, 


P who was uniformly the enemy of privilege 


And preſèription, that the States General had 
Firtt been named, and afterwards promiſed | 
by government, in order to allay the appre- 
Henſions of the public, and to ure them of 
i purer formation than bad been 1 in the lateſt 
examp tes. 
. Prot this Potnent 4 be dated the com- 
| menbement of the fall of che ariſtocratical or- 
ders in France. A coalition, though in a great 
meaſure involuntary, between the King and 
the Commons, Tecured, in the ordinary courſe 
of cauſe and effect, their certain and irretrieva- 
ble ruin. The firſt. exertion of the ſpirit of 
rde nation had appeared in the, vote of the 
aſfenibly of the province of Dauphine,, t Vi- 
Zille, on che work il. of. July; it is 40 to 
have eonfiſted of five hundred perſons, and to 
bave fat from nine o'clock in the morning till 
midtight. It was here firſt that the Fe 
fxeſtion was openly debated, which was 
uttimately to deeide upon the future Hiftory of 
France, concerning the proportions that the 
repreſentatives of the commons Would bear 
to thoſe of the nobles and the clergy. The 


auulſembly of Vizille voted, that they ſhould be 


. 


$2 equal in number to the Teprelent tives of the 


_ other two orders taken together. * They alſo 
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parliaments proviſionally, till the meeting of 
the States General, to-the condition in which 
they had been previous to the bed of juſtice. 
But this province was deſtined. to exhibit _ 
ſtill more illuſtrious examples of patriotiſm, 
and to prove as it were the general luminary, 
from which beams of equity and./ juſtice 
flowed into every corner of the nation. After 
having adopted gertain reſolutions, they ad- 

journed their aſſembly to the firſt of Septem- 
ber, when a royal declaration authoriſed. them 
to conſult reſpecting the regulations. to be 
adopted in the revival of their .provingal 
ſttates. The meeting was held at Romans, and 
conſiſted, as the former had done, of the de- 
puties of tlie three orders in the provinces, the 
clergy 3 the nobility, and the commons. They 3 
choſe for their preſident Mr de Pompiggan, 
archbiſhop of Vienne, who, though conſide- 
rably advanced in years, ſeems, by the mild- 
neſs of his character, the moderation of his 
ſentiments, and his unblemiſhed' reputation, 
to haye been B fitted for this arduous 
eminence. Their ſittings, which were not 
| brought to a cloſe till the twenty-ſeventh, 
were at firſt attended with ſome degree of miſ- 
uncderſtanding and jealquſy between the diffe- 
rent orders; but their former deciſion in fa- 


vour of the tiers etat ſerved them as a polar 


ſtat, and with ſo much rectituſe of intention 
and generoſity of mind it was impoſſible. they 


| ſhould finally diſagree. Their two principal 


productions were a body of regulations Jor 
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the form of their provincial ſtates, and: a Wes 


General. J ⁵ hed: 


The mode of voting in a body, and not by 


ſeparate” houſes, was frequent in this ſort of 
aſſembly: and appears in the preſent inſtance 
to have been taken for granted. In the order 
of the elergy twenty-two were to be choſen 
from the eccleſiaſtical dignitaries, and two 


only from the inferior members. "No perſon 


belongiag to one order was to be elected as the 
repreſentative of another. The revenue offi- 
cers of government, and the agents and collec- 
tors of the territorial lords, were diſqualified 
from ſitting as repreſentatives. One half of 
the members were to be re. elected every toro 
years, and no perſon was to be chofen afreſh 


till after an interval of two years. Finally, | 


every member of the three orders without 
diſtiterion, was to receive a ſalary of five 
| ſhillings'-per diem, to be continued only 
for khirxy days, to which period che annual 15 


ſitting '6f the alſembly wind ordinarily 
to reſtrict itſell, 14 7 1 K; 7 of 1 4 13 x a; 99 


Their addreſs to the fovereign dose full of - 7 T 
expreſflonb of Toyalty, - and affhranbes of a 
—— WUſintereſted' zeal for the — 

0 


to the king upon che convocation. of the States . 


Their hole conlettuden was a Fyſtem of : 
wilt und ſalutary adjuſtments. Tlie firſt pro- 
vided, that the provincial ſtates ſhould bodfif 7 
of one hundred and forty-four members, 
twenty four for the elergy, Krrg ght for the 
noblefſe; and Teventy-two" for the tiers 'etat. 
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of inden proſperity. bb offered him their 
advice upon the formation of the States Ge- 
neral, in obedience to the invitation he had 


held out to all his ſubje&s; by the reſolution 
of the fifth of July. They particularly recom- 
mended that the elections ſhould be free and 
numerous, ſince, if the deputies were not ſo 
choſen as: to poſſeſs the general confidence, 
the provinces! would never hold themſtlves 
bound by their reſolutions. They adviſed the 
equalization of the repreſentation of the tiers 
etat to the ſum of thoſe- of the other twWo 
orders. The tiers etat conſtituted the moſt 
nunierous claſs of the nation; they paid moſt 
to the revenue; they poſſeſſed the largeſt: pro- 
perty. The burthen of all the orders was 
fupported chiefly by them. How was. it you: - 
ſible to refuſe them ſo ſimple and rational a 
demand? The clergy and nobility had com- 
mon prerogati ves and a common intereſt. If, 
therefore, a juſt equilibrium were maintained, | 
the voice of --reafon- would be heard; the 
ſtruggle of jarring intereſts would be over-- : 
powered} and liberty and truth, aſcending to 
their natural element, would overſpread the 
aſſembly. Laſtly, they laid great ſtreſs upon 
the deputies ſitting in a ſingle houſe; and en- 
deavoured to prove, that the former convoea- 1 
tions of the States General had heen ſalutaryx 
or uſeleſs, according as they had reſpected or 
| trampled upon this regulation. 47 ae Fs | tia AT "= 
The bold and pattiotic —— N 5 4 
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other lates; their reputation was conſiderable; 
. ; and, tafluenced: by its luſtre, the ſtates of Bearn 
| da addreſſed a letter to the intermediate committee 
of Dauphine, requeſting to be informed by 
= - what motives the province had formerly been 


determined to ſend deputies to the States Ge- 
neral, and ſuggeſting a doubt whether ſuch a 
preceeding were not an infringement upon 
the rights of the provincial ſtates to tax them- 
ſelves. The ſtates of Dauphine were not yet 
formed, and conſequently had no intermediate 
committee; but certain individual members 
of the late aſſembly, conſidering that the en- 
quiry of the ſtates of Bearn could not admit 
of delay, took upon themſelves to anſwer- it. 
They obſerved; that what remained of the 
Journals of their former ſtates was too imper- 
fect, to enable them to furniſh the informa- 
tion demanded. But they aſked, what advan- 
tage could poſſibly reſult from refuſing to aſſiſt 
in the States General? Could they flatter 
themſelves with the hope of acting more judi- 
cCioufly, or obtaining more ſignal advantages 
than the united nation? Hitherto France had 
bad no regular conſtitution, marking out the 
reſpective tights of the prince and his ſuhjects. 
© Provinces, - orders and Andividuads had ſtood 
to much aloof from each other. They had 
confined their attention to their ſeparate in- 
>f 2rigejefiy? and had not perceived, that authority, 
74 finding them diſunited, might overpower them 
 Hieceflovely, "and make uſe of their own forces 


UBnpole upon them the * of e It 
N was 
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was impoſſible for provigces. to * their 
intereſts, except in "the caſe of federative re- 
publics, each poſſeſſing within itſelf the ſo- 
vereign authority; and a monarchy, like chat 
of France, the right of different provinces. to 
tax themſelves was not to be regarded as a pri- 
vilege. Upon the preſent occaſion it became 
them to conſider themſelves as a ſingle family, to 
place their glory in being Frenchmen, and to 
haſten with one ACC od tothe ſuceour of their 
e end Who e Jain-all 
her provinces, was — critical, ..and 
would have been diſcouraging. to a weaker 
and leſs determined mind than that af Mr 
Necker. It was about this time that he was 
called up to act the difficult part which fell to 
bis ſhare in this great drama. The ſervice ex- 
pected from him by the ſovereign, and to 
which he cannot be ſuppoſed N been con- 
ſiderably averſe, was to turn the balance a- 
gainſt the ariſtocratical party. On one fide 
be had the illuſtrious and faſeinating example 
of the province of Dauphine; and on the 
_ other the parliament of Paris, who had not 
ſerupled to declare themſelves in the moſt un- 
qualified manner, in favour of the model of 
the ſtates of 1614. To decide this momentgus 
ueſtion by the mere authority of the king in 
council, appeared a proceeding that -bordered 
upon the prefümptucus. Some avowal of the 
general ſenſe of the nation appeared to be ne- 
1 Nr this avowal Mr Necker 
„ WV 1E . 
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Upon a diſtant and. curſory. view. of * 
| Nate: — men's ſentiments in all the provinces, 
it would ſeem abſurd to aſſemble a ſet of men, 


almoſt every individual of whom enjoyed the 


privilege of nobleſſe, in order to obtain a deci- 


ſion againſt the ariſtocratical orders. To judge 
from Mr Necker's narrative of his adminiſtra- 
tion, we ſhould conclude that he ſaw no far- 


ther than this, and of conſequence that he 
ought to have decided againſt their convoca- 
tion. But it may in reality be doubted whether 


there could have been found a better expe- 


dient. A man, who will undertake to manage 
the concerns of men, muſt perhaps ſometimes 
be contented to employ ſuch materials as offer 
thamigives,: rather than ſuch as he would have 
I 5 their — re either to wake. a — 3 I 
crifice of luerative abuſes to the public good, 
or by their refuſal to rouſe the public to taxe 
care of itſelf. The calling together one hun- 
aoſt eminent perſonages 
in France to deliberate upon the future con- 


dred and fifty of the n 


ſtruction of the States General, was a. means, 


not of fixing the attention of theſe individuals 


only, but that of the whole kingdom, upon 


this momentous ſubject. In the mean time 


adminiſtration ſufficiently ſhewed i its own ſenſe 


of the queſtion, by an order of council of the 
twenty: ſecond of October, organiſing the pro- 
vigeal, ſtates of Wan, and * thay, pur- 
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all together an aſſembly of 


Land 


_ ot 
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poſe adorn the -_ e wa 
by the aſſemblytof Romans, with no other mo- 
dification han a few exceptions under the ar- 
ticle that: diſqualified: certain officers :of g- 
rernment from xepreſenting the province. 
 - The proclamation convoking' the netables 
was dated on the fifth of October, and the a. 
ſembly:.mer on the ſixth of the following 
month. The motives aſſigned by che procla- 
mation were, that the king e. have deſired 
to have adopted e the laſt aſſemhiy 
of the States General, hut that in various attieles 
it æduld wich difficulty: be recenciled tothe 
preſent ſituation of affairs; and that in others 
it had excited a diſſatisfaction, the grounds of 
which deſerved to be inveſtigated that the 
elections of the tiers etat had been confined to 
the towns called bonnes villes, to the exclufion' 
of mamy others which had Ack grown conſi- 
derable; that the inhabitants of the open 
country had in moſt caſes ſent no deputies; 
that the repreſentatives of the townk eee — 5 ö 
nerally choſen by che corporat 
cers at preſent came in by porchefsy: lat iz 
almoſt all the repreſentatives of the tiers etat / 
| had been nobles; that the elections had been 
made by b es, every one of which had 
ſent nearly che kame numher of deputies, 1 
though they had then been unequaP in popu- 
lation and extent, and were now ttrüch' müre 


ſo chat the States Generaf had divided tem- 
ns, called goveriiiments, 2 


ſelves into twelve ſectio 


* A K of * every . 23 
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desde but thiſe governments w were unequal, 
as well as the bailliages, a majority of which 
conſtituted the vote of the government ; laſtly, 
that a great portion of the time of the laſt 


f States General had been conſumed in frivo- 


lous conteſts reſpecting their formation. Moved 
by theſe conſiderations, the king had thought 
that the diſcuſſion of them ought not to be 
confined to his privy council; and he had 


-called together the ſame notables that had met | 


in 1787, and whoſe nomination had been 
made for other purpoſes, that he might give 


the moſt ſtriking exhibition of his impar- 


0 an. 


I The time was A W PR the Wo 
of this aſſembly, before the great body of the 


people of France betrayed any ſtriking ſym- 
toms of that vigour, which could alone ſecure 
to them the exerciſe of their indefeaſible rights. 
They had long groaned under the complica- 
ted burthens of the gabelle, the corvee, and 


the taille, and they had recently - conceived 


ſome hopes of bein Abele burthens mitigated. 


But they depended for this indulgence upon 


the bounty of the ſovereign, or the generoſity 
of their ſuperiors. They were too little accuſ- 
tomed to the very ſound of liberty, to conceive 
of the practic 
by their own energies. The feudal ſuperiority 


was not leſs: oppreſſive; and this appeared to 
them a condition to which they were born, 


. coeval with the unequal diſtribution of pro- 
5 perty, and, like chat, a vice, which they nd 
: ES lie ve 


ability of ſecuring their rights 
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lieved: could never be eradicated. At PEE 
the encouragement of adminiſtration, the ex- 
ample of the province of Dauphine, and above 
all the indefatigable induſtry of men of litera- 
ture and public ſpirit in diffuſing ſentiments 
of equal rights, rouſed them from: their ſlum-: 
ber. The month of November was memora-: 
bly diſtinguiſhed in almoſt: every part of the 
kingdom by. popular meetings for the purpoſe 
of ſupporting the cauſe of the tiers etat, and 
addreſſes were preſented from the various 
towns and diſtricts of Normandy, Guienne, 
Orleannois and Lorraine, demanding the eſta- 
bliſhment of particular ſtates to regulate the 
affairs of theſe provinces, and a double repre- 
ſentation in the national aſſembly. in Guienne 
the remonſtrances were enforced by a conſides, 
rable party from the other two orders. In 
Languedoc the inſtitution of provincial ſtates 
already exiſted, and the repreſentation of the 
commons was equal to the ſum of the other 
two; but the repreſentatives had by long eſta- 
bliched. Practice derived their ſituation, from 
the appointment of the crown, . and not from 
the election of the people. Of conſequence 
the inhabitants at large were unwilling that 
they ſhould either engroſs or obtain an eminent 
ſhare in the farther. Frags of deputing 1 5 
the States General. „ 7 

Bretagne as well as Languedoc Eier g 
privilege of being regulated by its provincial 
ſtates; but in this aſſembly the chief power 
Was 1 WA the, er ang: the com- 
ET mons 
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ons had very - little influence. Bretagne 
therefore, ailtinguilhed by her numerous and 
2 haughty nobility, and by the tumultuous ſpi- 
. rit of her inhabitants, was a principal centre 
of rivalſhip and diſcontent. The various diſ- 
tricts aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
melioration of their conftitution ; and upon the 
firſt appearance of this ſpirit, it was farther 
_ exaſperated by the intertperate proceedings of 
the ariſtocracy. They early publiſhed a reſo- 
lution by which they pretended to eſtabliſh the 
following as inconteſtible maxims: that it was 
of the eſſence of the States General to be com- 
poſed of three diſtinct orders, voting ſeparate- 
Iy, and each poſſeſſing the fame influence as 
either of the others; that the intereſts of each 
order were conſtitutionally ſecured by its ne- 
gative on the determinations of the other two; 
that the nation itſelf, conſiſting bf the three 
orders, ought never to deſtroy this parity of 
| influence, every innovation upon which open- 
ed a door to tyranny, and could tend only to 
Perpetuate anarchy and confuſion; that the 
difference of population in the ſeveral bailliages 
Was atrifling inconvenience, which the exam- 
= of à neighbouring nation ſhewed to bs 
Tearcely worthy the attention of a free people; 
that the forms adopted in 1614 could be 
changed only by the authority of the States 
General, an authority which the notables 
could not uſurp without expoſing themſelves 
to general cotidemnation, and even bringing 
Into queſtion the Wy" of the future re 


the midſt of various pretenſions ady by 
different bodies in the nation, the chambers: of 
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al aſſembly ; laſtly, that that — who: 
ſhould ſeek to ſow difſenſion among the dif- 


ferent orders of the ſtate; could be regarded in 
no other light than as an enemy of the coun 


try.—A&ing upon theſe intolerant principles, 
the nobleſſe applied to the military command- 
e in Bretagne to put an end to the aſſocia- 


tions of the tiers etat; and ſome time after, 
the parliament of Rennes having publiſhed a 


reſolution, prohibiting the municipal aſſem- 


blies, alſo called upon the military to put 


their reſolution in / execution; - Government 
did not think: piper: to mes 014 with theſe re- 
quiſitions. . 

While the in eirles af: liberty vigorioully 
diffuſed: themſelves through every part of the 


kingdom, and the cauſe of equal rights was 


unanimouſly ſupported by the whole com- 
mons of France, the people of Dauphine, the 
ot Gallie freedom, were not idle. In 


commerce in ſeveral cities, and particularly in 
Paris, impreſſed with that monopdlifing ſpirit 
which has hitherto been al molt -uniformly the 


offspring of mercantile habits, demanded the 
| — of ſending particular reprefent atives for 
the protection of their trade. Like the reſt ef 
their countrymen, their admiration was Ex- 
cited by the proceedings of the Dauphinois, © 


and they bethought themſelves of conſulting 


| the traders of Grenoble upon the juftice- of 
4 claims. T he anſwer they received was 


unfavour- 
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| * to their views. There is no- 


thing,” replied their correſpondents,” that 


can excuſe i innovation, but the intereſt of the 


hole. The innovation you demand, the 


5 conceding to commerce particular repreſenta- 
tives, would be an injury to the whole. O- 
ther profeſſions would not fail to ſolicit the 


ſame indulgence. The cultivators and the ar- 


tiſans, if it were to be the prize of utility, 


would have an incontrovertable claim. The 


States General would be an aſſembly from the 


different corporations of the kingdom; ri- 
valſhip and contention would reign triumph- 


ant. The good of the whole would be forgo:- 


ten; all Wonne be intrigue, anarchy and miſ- 


truſt; and France Would 000 Woe ee 


tied; „ 


The Rates of } Deethine» were ann an | 


dt form in the beginning of December: and 
on the ninth of that month they ce 


oneluded 


their deliberations upon the repreſen ion in 
| "the States General. They adopted all the 


principles that 
aſſembly of Romans. They earneſtly recom- 


ad before been voted in the 


mended the union of provinces and orders, 


and the deliberating upon all public affairs in 
a fingle houſe. If the orders were ſeparated, 
each would endeavour: to maintain thoſe abu- 
ſes that were thought favourable to it, and the 
emergencies of the ſtate would be neglected; 


that patriotic enthuſiaſm, which dictated the 
moſt generous ſacrifices, could not exiſt but a- 


mong citizens occupied. with the general good, 
and 


8 


1 
and not with their particular intereſts. The 
notables would diſappoint all the faireſt hopes 


of the nation, if they propoſed the ſeparation 
of orders; and in that caſe they truſted the | 
king would not heſitate to prefer the ſenti- _ 


ments of the nation | to the advice of that afſem- 


bly. They added that all men had a right to 
an equal participati6n of felicity; that it was 
not the provinces that ought to be repre- 


— 


ſented, but their inhabitants; that, whatever 


might be their comparative riches or extent, 
the firſt thing it became men to conſider was 


men; that, of conſequence, population was 


the only meaſure by which repreſentation 


ought to be apportioned; that, if one deputy 
were allotted to every twenty thouſand per- 


ſons, Dauphine ought to ſend thirty-three, or 
rather thirty; and this was the quantity of re- 


- preſentation they demanded. In adopting this 


meaſure they obſerved that they neglected 
their particular intereſts, ſince, when the States 


General had voted by governments, Dauphine 


had counted for a twelfth of the wholę; but 
they hoped to be more truly happy, when 

the felicity ſhould be general. They. hoped 
too, that the other Provinces would recogniſe 
the purity of their motives, and that there 
would be no. rivalſhip but in ſtriving who 
ſhould contribute moſt to reſtore to the nation 


and the throne that rank, glory and 8 


- which they were intitled to enjoy.  |- 


While all the different deſcriptions bg or- 85 


ders of men in chat populous nation were 


in 


aſſembly was opened as ufual by a ſpeech from 
the king, the keeper ef the ſeals, and the di- 


E 


in u ſtate of political efferveſcence, the ng” 


tables held their ſittings; and it is not to 
be doubted that the action of each mutual- 
ed ſome effect pos the other. The 


rector general of the finances. It was obſery-. 


ed by Mr Necker, that the king was not igno- 


rant of the reſpect that ought to be 8 
el for the ancient uſages of a monarchy ; 

was under their protection that every — 4 
tienal right acquired a new degree of force; 
they ſecured the publie tranquility by oppo- 


ſing a barrier to the inconſiderate luſt of inno- 


vation. Rut the king was equally penetrated 
with thoſe firſt principles of Juſtice; chat had 
neither epocha nor commencement, nor could 


baue a concluſion; principles that obliged him 
tao acquire, rough the medium of a juſt re- 


preſentation, x knowledge of the ſentiments of 
His. ſubjects. Things had greatly changed 


ſince the meeting of the laſt States General; 
and, while the king would always particilad- | 
uy diſtinguiſh the two firſt orders of the nation, 
he could not refuſe his eſteem to commeree and 
the arts, or deny an eminent ſhare in his 
regard to the peaceable labours of agricul- 


ture. There ere four conſiderations that 


it was: deemed proper to recommend to 
the attention of the notables; the compoſi - 
tion of the States General, the forms of con- 
voking them, the regulations that were to be 
* in the conduct 'of che ele tiene, * 3 
the 


Ms 


* 


afterwards modified by the notables.” 
did not | 
the total 1 5 of. deputies; ; and they ih 
ſerted the great and intereſting problem, 


and their preſidents were ſeverally F 


ceive from their — The firſt and third 
of theſe articles ſeem to be principally intereſt - 


ing. Under the firſt Mr Necker recommend- 
ed to the notables to conſider the total number 


of: deputies, and the proportion to be athgned 25 5 


to each order. Under the third, what was yo | 
be admitted as the legal qualification. A 
elector and the elected; whether the tiert etat 


ſhould be authoriſed to ſelect a repreſentative 
from the ſuperior ordets; whether the orders 
in each diſtrict ſhould procted to the choice of 


their repreſentatives ſeparately or united: 


Whether the elections ſhould be conducted 


by poll or by ballot; and what *prineiple' | 1 
ſhould be employed in determining the num- — * 
ber of repreſentatives each diſtri ſhould Be 
permitted tõ chooſe. Theſe / queſtions were 


directly admit into their liſt that 0 


whether the future ſittings of the national. - 
ſembly f ſhould be. in 8 e rate 
The King difiributed the notables, as. had 
been done in the beginning of 1787, into ſec- 
tions, with this difference only, that in e. 
former inſtances they had been ſeven, and 5 


— — * 


7 preſent they were ſix. Of confequence 


each of them conſiſted of: twenty-five perſons, 


_ .bro 0 t d'Ar 
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the younger brother, the duke of Orleans, the 
prince of Conde, the duke of Bourbon, his. 
E ſon, and the prince of Conti- 
Though a very reſpectable minority of the 
notables early diſplayed a truly patriotie ſolici- 
tue for the. rights and liberties of the com- 
mons, yet it was but ſmall. It became ſoon 
visible chat the majority were highly ariſtocra- 
. "tical in their ſentiments, and, beginning to be 
0 5 Joſtiy alarmed for the downtal of their uſur- 
| pPation, exerted themſelves to. the beſt of their 
power to refift the ruin by which they were a+ 
# out to. be. overtaken; The ſections of the 
2 ' Artois and the duke of Beurhon ear- 
eſtly re N 133 mode! of T6rg, and 
geſted 2, dou ther there was: any 
5 bor ef 90812 ie States General deli - 
rating ; by 1 7 0 that could ſuperinduce up- 
. any, material alteration. The ſeftions of 
uke d' Orleans and the: princes. Conde and 
onti pleaded the fame "cauſe, though in a 
_ manner lef ſs. peremptery. The ſection of Mon- 
| e in which a majority of the members had 
9 the ſide of. liberty, ; were. fully per- 
uaded of the propriety of the king's introdu- 
Bs whatever. yariation. the - Were * . 

hole might appear to fegnire. 
be notables Were nearly unanimgus in "the 
oye ought. to regulate the forms of | 
_  gleion?” The great body. of elsctors were to 
he diſtri buted 1 into communautes, whoſe fanc- 
Jon it 5 to 95 A certain number N eiti- 


N e th * * * ferondary | 
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lagesz the ſecondary. bailliages to depute tothe | 
primary ones, and theſe-laſt te fi upon the 
national repreſentatives in the general. aſſem- 
 bly- Thie chain of deputation was+applicable 
only; tothe tiers etat ; ihe ſuperier orders 
were authoriſed immediately to elect their re- 
preſentatives to the national ſenate. In n thoſe 
proviaces, chat were in the habit af ele 5 

Sulated by their provingial, ſtates, the, it 
were to elect the repreſentatives, at Taft in in 
ſuch of them as could prove that they. were al- 

ready ig poſſeſſion of that privilege... * 
32 In the lection of Monſieur, the Fs on of 
== proportional. repreſentation of the thres 
orders was decided. in favour of doubling | the 
EL etat, by a majority. of thirteen, tot twelve. 
the ſections. of d'Artois, 4 Orleans, and 


Ga the fame principle Was. maintained by 
ainority of eight, eight and | bx tein ettively. 
* the other two it was carrie unagimonſly 


in faygur of the ariſtocracy, The queſtion of 
the deliberation. in one or more houley, was al- 
ſo vaxiouſly decided. Three of the ſections 
Lena to conſider the deliberation by. * 
as an eſſential part of the conſtituton; 
of d' Orleans and Bourbon required. oy at 
leaſt the firſt deliberation ſhould be in the axiſ- 
- rg form, the States General, afterwards 
. to adopt, whatever form they thought proper; 
and the ſection of monſicur declared the queſ- 
FR out of their province to 

pon che Sftien dog the 


4 Monficur. e entire — and 


the other five preſcribed. a ſeparate gas 
tion, unleſs in any particular diſtrict it ſhould 


appear that precedent decided in favour of 


the, contrary” > + wo Hint af 106-b gone wat. 
From the compoſition; of the States ee 
they Proceeded to examine the rules of eler- 
tion. Under the bead of qualifitations the 
Jus ment of the ſections of Monſieur d'Artcis, 
and. Bourbon, was was conſiderablyerliberal- The 
general Ipiri of that judgment was the pro- 
ſeription of all - qualification; becauſe? there 
were, as they faid, but łhree orders in the Nate; - 
and it would be ahſolutely ſubverſtve af that 
principle to introduce ſubdiviſions becauſe 


every F renchman ought to have ſome ſhare in 


the deputing fepreſentatives to the: national 
aſſembly ; and becauſe the only meaſure of 


eligibility in the perſons choſen ought to be 
the confidence of their conſtituents.” The ſec- 


tion of d Artois, alone of the three, introduced * 
as a modification, that the electors of the tiers 
etat muſt be in actual poſſeſſion of langad pro- 
perty. The remaining ſections endeavoured 
to ęſtabliſh certain qualifications, though all of 
them rejected 5 idea of it troducing either 
5 and 8 ar erde to *. Pre) We fthe - 4 


En... rw 


The N niele, in the. WY” — af ee 8 


partiſans os the commons had deepiy —_ n 


ed themſelves, whether the tiers etat ih 


gu 6 either of the pi: 


5 ſuperior 


ſieur, Conde, and Bourbon determined, as 
theſe partiſans Aeſirell ict chen wegitlvez and 
the ſection of Monſieur aſſigned this Histtering 
reaſon, that it was unjuſt to ſuppoſe chat the 
tiers etat could not in their own order diſtover 
eandidates, that were pvſſeſſed of every ſuit - 
able requiſine. — 'of che ſeckions 
d Artois and d Orleans were directiy the res * 
verſs of each othet „ the former Mmitiäg e 
12 —— detion of deputies to the 
ace Nene eber eden Tn - — 
chat; — zeneral and the latter ad- 
mitting nobles to repreſent che tiers etat th the 
bailliages, but requiring that the repreſenta- 
tive of commons ſfiould be himſelf a in 4 
er in theilaftreſulr.: The ſection of Conti alone 
delivered a judgment conſonant 60 the en- 
larged principles of liberty. Ought not indeed 
che partiſdus of te tiers etat to have retolles- 
ted, that, if the people, when left" to them- 
ſelves, were blind enough to elect their ene- 
mies to watch over their ſafety, they would be 
able neither to underſtand — maintain Abbe: 5 
ty ev if they were put in poſſeſſion Gn? 
The more intereſting queſtion, Whether 
the ſuperior bailliages, ſome of Which con- 
tained twelve teufand, and "others Hi hun- 
dred thouſand” inhabitants, ſhould” elect he 
ſame number of deputies, Was deter miited in 
the negative by che fectien of Monfielir, and” * 
in the — eee other five,” Abe e 3 


* 
— 
* 
” 
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W Artois _ d' Orleans a poll was preſcribed in 
tary aſſemblies; but it was affirmed to 
de of joe rene that the ultimate election 
of deputies to the States General ſheuld be 

ebnducted by the mode of ballot. Finally, the 


4 five junior ſeftions anxiouſly expreſſed their 


readineſs to fubmit to an equal participatiot 
of the burthen of contributing to the public 
revenue; the ſection of Monſicur which in all 
the moſt intereſting queſtions had deelared in 
favour of the popular cauſe, difdained to have 
recourſe to an oſtentation of generoſity, that, 
after. the meer they adapted, dene 
Rether luperfluo us. 

The —— ea the notlleetebaataciſie- 

by auto but moderate; and did not therefor 


ſatisfy theideſines of thoſe who: began to be ſe- 
riouſſy alarmed for the impending revolution. 

Ihe daring and- nervous language of ſuch, 
às from the preſs or in the municipal aſ- 


ſemblies pleaded the cauſe. ab — | 
. nfpired. them with he 


pieion and ſelfiſhneſs * not 1 e 


bend ſome myſterious conſpiraey in the ſo 


5 anxĩcuſly demanded doubling of the tiers Etat, 
d meaſure, which, if the State: 


thygy« ted. in 2 orders, woukd;be ad- 


Alarm, when they found the executive mn 


- 8 * 


12 fed in — of « an open deer — — | 


1 n r K ff 


vernment ready, in ſome. det 


| — ignorance only could have endured, They 


* nem D?:d:.yF Lee La 1 ls i Gt bas hd 8 4 = 


body of the elergy and nobility. equally: W 


# 


{ "9 x 
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aſſiſt the enterpriſe l They ſeemed to foreſęe at 
no great diſtance the annihilstion of thaſe-ops 
preſſive diſtinctions, that tyranny has forged, 


believed, that in this ſituation it became them 
to rouſe the monarch from his ill-omened 
ſlumber, to perſuade. him to enliſt in the e. 
mon cauſe, tobe eech, to importune, to con- 
jure him ta join in a timely reſiſtance to theſe 
arrogant pretenſions, which, if they were-ſufr 
fered to proceed, would ſhew princess and 
peers to he no mere than men Happily, 
though theſe ſentiments were deeply impreſ- 
hn upon a few, they did not find the great 


nocd to proceed to immediate extremities. 
The prince of Conti, in a general n 
tee of the notables on the twenty - eighth af 
November, was the firſt to unfurl che ſtandard 
of ariſtocratical jealouſy. Upon this occaſion 
he read and delivered a note to Monſieur, pra- 
ſident of the co a ittee, declaring, that he 
ved it to his conſcience, his birth, and the 


preſent eriſis of n affairs, to enter hie pro- 


teſt againſt the inundation that exiſted of ſean- 
dalous publications, that ſpread through every 


part of the kingdom trouble and diviſion. The 


monapahy was attacked! a blow was aimed at 
its exiſtenae l and the moment was at hand! 


It was impoſſihle that the king ſhould not at 
—— ae eyes, and that his brothers 


4 * * of the laws, 
and of order, that all new ſyflems ſhould be 


for ever proſcribed, and that che conſtitution 


| HE ent forms ſhould be preſerved in 
ir 1ngegrity.;. The note of--th& prince of 
Conti was laid by Menfteur before che king, 
ho returned it with an intimation thut the 
ſubject of it was totally foreign tothoſe for the 


difcuſhon. of which: the notables — aſ- 


ſembled; that 


| aK it into their conſt deratior ban chat 
| the princes of the blood ought to adde 


thing to communicate, which they conceived 

wonidibe uſeful to him. dgge cn 
The notables were diſſolved on theft welſth 
5 ＋ December, and two days after that event a 


1ofial was preſented to the king by the 


3 Pho bad ten in that alem- 
bly, with the exception REFS 
duke d Or gans 


of. the prince of Qonths. 1 — | 
232 Win, inſtant danger; in bew. 


hat bp den 


b 


ſelves directly to him, When they hid — : 


1 . 


cities and cor * 
announced à regu of 

tion, and a ans edge t laws 
of the ſtate. >cEvery"afithor-” erected Himſelf 
into a legiſtator Eloquet 
writing, without kae nato without | 
and without expertente, were'thought” ane 
C — —— eg 


5 poſition, + whoever 
kits — — followers | 
the tremendous progreſs” of this eerve ene, 
that opia ions: which a ſhort time ſinee Would 
have chern w deemed the moſt reprehenſible, 
now nan reaſonable and juſt and/thoſeat | 
which men of hoftour now ſtarted; would per- 


hapesorivedicane hende be regarded as perfectly 


legitimate:and regular. Who could ſer bot | 

to'thes tomerity of opinion The fights of the 
already been diſputed; the Gs 
of che two orders were no called in qbeftion'; 


it had even been prbpoſed te n eu- 


dal lordſhipes as u fyſtem of oppreſſion, 2 4 
remnant of barbariſm; ſhortly Wesriilds E 


ſtribution of wealth 5. Wonfide rd as & matter 
deſerving of reform. The princes added, that 
the cim of a double re 


Tribr 


innovation; and ought d be perſeveringtly” ve 
ſiſted. Wo grant 
ſpirit of renerdachment; und its' ee 
TEIN | Ar fiſt Haseefs, won not 


late the fte 


property would be invaded, and the unequal 


preſentstistt ofthe 
tiers etat was che offspring of theſe" y tente of 


it would be- to enectgirage 4 


Fd : 


4 + ET. 
content themſelves with a cone ceſfion, which, 
unleſs connected with ſomething that was to 
follow, Would prove altogether nominal and 
nugatory. A meeting of the dukes and peers 
bf France. „ ſimilar to that of the princes, was 
held on the twentieth; but they contented 
themſeives with publiſhing! a reſolution, by 
which they "expreſſed -their-readinefs.to- Pay 
their full pr. portion to the national reyen 
Without demanding any pecuniary exemp- 
tion; but, before the notables had given any 
formal op imon on the fubjed „ the parliament 
of Vault which had been ſo lately reſtared to 
the vie of its functions. took i ſtep 
which furprized many, was directly in oppo- 
fition to the ebnchuct viele had -accalioned 
the 'baniſhment of the members, and which 
kruined them for ever with the popular party. 
They paſſed a decree, ordaining that the ſtates 
fon a be onſtituted in the ſame manner 
they hat! been in the year 1614; when the 
tiers «tht had about” the ſame number of re- 
1 With each wel the other _ or- 

rs 7 24135 2086 Wed} anipiettot 

The various Part me Wan! France, ae 
| kunt that of Paris, had on certain occaſions, 
: when government was weak; refuſed» to enre- 


giſter the Kiüg's edicts, and thereby conveyed 


An idea that their fant ion was e to 
This was uſurping a ſhare 


12 "thent Force. © This a 
n the egibanetb- Weh K was, ed 
they ſhould poſſeſs; but in which they had 
been — ts" people, bacauſe the re- 


mon- 


— 9 r — * u 


miniſters: 750 17 Kin | | "9 3 
The parliament of Paris, on the preſent. oeca- 


pertinent and officiouns zs f 
wh , | A . . 1 ; - 
The parliament of Paris appea 
N 44. * 2 c | 
| 0 } 
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monſtrances of the parliaments againſt -oppref- 
five taxes and other oppteſſions had occaſion- 


ally proved a check oh che arbitrary power of 


Overna ment. gien — 


offices in the parliament, had wrought, them 


felves into an importance Which it was not 


| though they formed a peculiar ſpecies of, ariſ- 5 

tocracy between the £ | 
beds dor ger repreſetumives, and, heit, only 
defencs againſt the injuſtice and rapacity of 


fp mons and the. No- | 


* 


* 
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Thor, may have been afraid of the conſequence 
of the tiers having a double number of repreſen- 
their /n power; but it is probable that they 
were prompted to this meaſure by the influence 
of the notables, with a view of rendering their 
own deeiſion more palatable to the public. 
Without this ſuppoſition, it ſeems highly im- 
probable that the parliament would have ven- 
tured to decide a point of this nature, While it 

was actually under reference to the notables. 
If, however, their deciſion had been in favour 
there ie no queſtion but that their conduct 
would have been praiſed by the public as high- 
f ly becoming ,- inſtead of being decried AS im- 


% 


b5 


to have ex. 
erted 


the prerogatives to which they were born; the 


2 
e 


6) 


8 * a foreſight of a different charaQer from that I 


| whole, were willing te make as good a bare. 


the commons of France — 


princes were full of ardour and adventure 3 
thoſe of the parliament were infected with ti- 
midity. The former ſeemed prepared to ſacri- 


of the princes of the blood; and to have model. 
led its proceedings accordingly. Thoſe of the 


fice every thing to the unlimited aſſertion of 
latter, if they were unable to preſerve the 


gain as they could. They felt, like the princes, 
the full force of that energy and ſpring which 


they were aware that there was no zeil | 
ly vigorous likely to be brought into Gonteſt | 
with them; and they had little heart to ſtrug- 


6 gle. with. a party, the ſucceſs of which, at leaſt 


10a; certain degree; was infallible. The youn- 


ger members that guided their deliberations, 


had taſted of the intoxicating draught of po- 
pular applauſe. Mr d' Eſpremenil and others 


had been received with ſhouts: at the re-aſſem- 


bling of their corps after the period of their 


vacation; and they could not perſuade them- 
felves lightly to part with that public favor 


which had been ſo particularly grateful 0 


. them. They did not conſider, that no man 


others, ho does not appear unequivocally to 
enter into their ſentiments; and that he, who 
endeavours ſxilfully to an between oppo- 


can long expect to engroſs the admiration of 


ſite parties, will ultimately be condemned and 5 


keene 0 i bin „e n e * 
The 


El 2 356 2 | 
The vacation" of the parliament expired on | 
the twelfth of November; but it was not ufual 
with that body to enter immediately upon the 
tranſaction of buſineſs, and accordingly it was 
not till the fifth of December that they adopted 
the reſolution, by which they endeavoured to 
qualify their Involecanr: language of the pre- 
5 cee In this reſolution they expreſ- | 
ſed their alarms for the conſequences of the pre- 
ſent ferment, and of the mancæuvres employed 
by ilkintentioned perſons to deprive the'nation 
of the fruits of the efforts of the magiſtracy, 
and to ſubſtitute: anarchy and ſedition in the 
roomqmf the acquiſition of a juſt and generous li- 
berty. They recommended, as the moſt defitable 
of all: preliminaries, harmony between the dif- 
ferent orders; and they regretted that they 
ſhould have been themſelves ſo much miſun- 
derſtood in cheir ſelection of the model of 1614. 
By this ſelection they had undoubtedly in- 
tended to point out the mode of convocation 
by bailliages as preferable to all others; büʒt 
they were neither empowered nor had defigh- 5 
ed to put any reſtriction upon the confidence 
of the electors; and with reſpect to the pro- 
pertion of repreſentatives for the three orders, 
as it was undetermined either by law or any 
conſtant uſage, they had- always meaned to 
refer tothe diſcretion of the ſovereign” the 
choice of ſuch meaſures, as might beſt accord 
with reaſon, with liberty, with juſtice, and 
with the national ſentiment. To quiet the 


| K * at * ns the parliz- 
e ment 


(8) 


merit begged leave to recommend: to the king 
to convoke the States General as ſpeedily as 

poſſible, and, previouſly, to that convocation, 
to ſanction and conſecrate the following fun- 
damental principles: the periodical aſſembling 


K 4 this national body; their right to mortgage 


in_perpetuity to the public creditors the pro- 


duce of certain taxes; 3 their obligation towards 


their conſtituents to grant no other taxes but 
for a definite time, and to a given amount ; 
their right expreſsly to appropriate the public 
money to the different ſervices in which it 


ſhould be employed | the reſolution of the 


king to conſent to the i mediate abolition of 
all faxes bearing partially upon particular or- 


ders; the reſ ponſibility of miniſters; the right 
of the States General to accuſe ar impeach - 


before the parliaments all national' offenders, 
ſaving the privilege of the parliament's Attor- 
ney General to exerciſe the ſame function; 


the mutual relation between the States Gene- 


ral and the coutts of law, ſo that the latter 


might not and could not ſuffer the levy of any 
tax, nor take part in the execution of any law 


of whatever ſort or deſcription, that had not 
previduſſy been demanded or ſanctioned by 
the former; the individual liberty of the eiti- 
zen, tb be ſecured by the obligation of the 


BY arreſting to commit him to a legal pri- 


n, and ſurrender him to the diſcretion of his 
natural judges; laſtly, the legal liberty of the 
Preſs, the oily. ſecure and ready reſdurce of 
Innocence n e fe _ B re- 

8 
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3 a) 
ſponſibility for reprehenſible works after their 
e e to the og ales 0 


lution of A pert ane was, 17 5 while 4.91 
had enumerated. moſt. of the other privileges 
ſecured by the Britiſh conſtitution, they had. 
carefylly qmitted, t the trial by jury; and indeed 
It 18 impoſhble to read their deciſion. without 
remarking, that, at the ſame time that they 
were perfectly ready to concede all other * 
rogatiyes but their own, they ſpoke of tho 
matters of the higheſt conſequence, and; exalt- 
ed themſelves to a level with all that prejudice 
admires or reaſon. teaches to be. invaluable. -. A 
proceeding ſo ſpecious and artificial obtained 
for them little. credit with der, party; and the 
court, Which had lately ſeemed "rather under 
the ipfluence of reſentment than policy, replied - 
with haughtineſs to their repreſentations, that, 
e with his parliament the King had nothing to 
diſculs ; ; it was with the aſſembled nation that 
he would concert ſuch meaſures, as might 
0 permanently. conſolidate the public. order 0 
the proſperity of the whole. 

Mr d' Eſpremenil publiſhed; at this 3 a 
very brief diſquiſition, which may be regard- 
ed as the moſt authentic commentary upon the 
3 reſolution of the fifth of December. Accord- 
ing to him, the voting by ſeparate orders was 
the ; conſtitution, and the voting in a ſiggle 
aflembly. the exception; an exception, to 


* it might be neceſſar ny have recourſe 
me” ty upon 


— 
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on \ extraordinary. caſes; but which i al- 
ways be adopted by the voluntary aſſent of 
the three orders. The fermentation that had 
; | been excited about doubling or not doubling 
| the repreſentation of the tiers etat, was an ex- 
ample of perverſity and male volence that no 
hiſtory could parallel. In fact, he obſerved, 
all France was of one opinion." : The clergy 
and nobility were willing to concede their pe- 
cuniary privileges; and this conceſſion on the 
one hand, and the independence of orders on 
the other, were only wanting to render the 
nation happy and free. He was nevertheleſs 
of opinion, that the repreſentation of the tiers 
eat ought to be doubled: not to protect them 
ga gaiuſt the ariſtocratical orders, there Was no 
longer any conteſt between them; hit becauſe 
a full and numerous repreſentation” 'of the 
people, was the beſt ſecurity” againſt mittiſte- 
rial deſpotiſm, the common enemy of che 16 
dee and of every order in the tate: 190 
Whether it were that the Poris 
Walebs were diſappointed of the applauſe they 
expected to gain by their palinodia, or that 
they thought they had gone far enough in 
qualification, and it was now neceſſary to ſhew 
their impartiality, their next public proceed 
ing was to burn by the hands of the common 
hangman a pamphlet written in defence of 


democratieal prineiples; and the harangue, 
Which it was uſual upon ſuch. occafions for the 


Attorney General to deliver, was full of ve- 


een . OO | what * the 
. £ BP ex- 


” dS * 
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| the; worſt of purpoſes. 282 2 me Tg af] NOuees 
opipionsjn do deciſive: a manner in favour: 


| ( * 2 
Gatrarsga dt pretenſions of ay hers oat. I 


the ſame ſpixit, they 
their bar. the, author and printer of a petition,” 


calling itſelf the. petition of, the inhabitants of 


Paris, and to which fignatures Were ſolicited 
by advertiſements? and circular letters. Having 

heard the parties, they iſſued a ſtrict prolbi- 
tion for; the future againſt ſuch advertiſements, 
and the public expoſition of petitions for. fig- 

nature, as eontrary to good order, go [9 
of being applied by ill-intentioned 2 10 


Alfter che notables had pronounced their 900 


the olle and-.glergy; it was to be expected 
that the Miniſter. would direct the ſtates to be 
conſthuted and to aſſemble, according to the 
rule hicinthe court, to which he himſelf had 
referred: the matter, had. recommended: for 
nobody could have imagined that the prinei- 
pal perſons of the nation would have been fer- 


mally -aflembled, and e advice aſted on 


Purpoſs to reject i It. - * Rien 02: . * 
Their advice „ 120 n It was 


ney = een eder than upon the ;preſent- 
ion, ion that the executive government ſhould 
n and endeavour to compoſe the mu- 
neee and miſunderſtandings;: which 
daily became wider and more angry, as the 


decilion, n uncertain in its fue, advanced by 
nearer, to à eriſis. This deciſion was attengtk 
made public in à reſult of council 6 the 
twenty-ſeyenth of Deceinber, by which it Was 
: deter- 


Don after ſummoned to Ws 


4 


determined, that the number of deputies to 
_ the enſuing States General ſhould not fall 


hort of a thouſand, that it ſhould be appor- 


tioned with. all practicable accuracy conform- 


_ ably to the population and financial conti ibu- 


tions of the different bailliages, and that the 
repreſentation of the tiers etat ſhould be equal 


to 155 ſum of repreſentations of the other two 


or 
People were much at a loſs to account. 9 


Mr Necker's motive for a conduct. apparently 
fo inconſiſtent. _ 


Some aſſert that, when M, Necker fummon- | 
&d the notables, he really wiſhed the buſineſs | 
arranged in the manner he was convinced they 


would determine, by recommending, only. an 
equal number of deputies to the Tiers; but 
that after they had given their opinion, he 
was aſſured that, if that method was adopted, 


it would ruin his popularity for ever. On 
this he made his famous report to the coun- 
cil, on which the proclamation, aboye-men- | 


tloned was founded. 
Others have ſuſpected, that bis e the 


ep to the notables, publiſhing their opi- 
nion, and then deciding in .oppolition to it ac- 
cording to the wiſhes of the people, was a con- 


trivance to raiſe his popularity to the greateſt, 
poffible height, by demonſtrating that the opi- 


nion of the greateſt men in the country was 
of little weight with him, in compariſon, with 
E deſire of the people. 


But this is afſignivg a a "degree of diſnmula- 
88 
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tion and duplicity to M. Necker, which at no 
time belonged to his character. It muſt have 
occurred to him, however, that he had little 
chance of ever acquiring great influence with 
the Nobleſſe, the majority of whom deſpiſed 
him on account of his birth, more than they 
admired him for his talents or integrity. He 
had as little chance of becoming a favourite 
with the clergy, who hated him on aceount 
of his particular religion, more than they eſ- 
teemed him for his general piety: but by 
augmenting the power of the tiers etat, and 
thus attaching them to him he might expect 
to enſure his own, and be enabled to do all 
the good he intended, and acquire all the re- 
nown which his ambition defired, LSE 
The notables gave their gehen in the 
month of December 1788. M. Necker to- 
wards the end of the ſame month laid his re- 
port before the counſel, concerning the ſame 
lubject on which the notaules had previoully 
given their opinion. | 
Mx Necker foreſaw that FED devifion would 
be attended with conſiderable popularity; and, 
willing to aſcertain his claim to a principal 
ſhare in effecting it, he publiſhed a report, 
drawn up by himſelf, and laid before the coun- 
ci] previouſly to their ultimate reſolution; The 
miniſter. has enabled us, by a curious anec- 
dote he has recorded, to judge how far either 
himſelf or his maſter was favourable to the 
popular cauſe, at the very time that they un- 


OO; rendered ie the moſt eſſential 
| ** 
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ſervice. Neither of them had the remoteſt 
| idea of ſuffering the three orders to deliberate 
in one aſſembly. Mr Necker propoſed to the 
King what he called the model of Great Bri- 
tain, that is, the arranging the repreſentatives 
of the commons in one houſe by themſelves, 
and bringing together in another the ſuperior 
orders, whoſe exemptions, whoſe feudal rights, 
and whole multiplied privileges had perpetu- 
ated for centuries the ſlavery and miſery of 
France. Louis heard with patience the pro- 
= ject of his miniſter; but he was not, it ſeems, 
. . as yet prepared to make ſo vaſt a conceſſion i . 
favour of the great body of the people. 
the meanwhile, though in the report of 3 
cil we diſcern repeated marks of ſelf-ſufficiency 
and vanity, it is in ſeveral reſpects deſerving 
of our attention, both for what it contains 
of Praiſe-worthy, and what of reprehenſible. 
There is nothing in it more conſpicuous than 
extreme-difficiency of foreſight, not merely in 
thoſe particulars which in ſuch an eventful pe- 
riod ſcarcely a any ſagacity could have predidt- 
ed, but in thoſe, which were alike calculated 
upon by the princes as an object of terror, by 
the parliament as a ſubject for their dexterity, 
and by the leaders of the tiers etat as the com- 
pa by which, their conduct Was o be retzu⸗ 
lIated. 5 
The report ſtated three queſtions as particu- 
; larly important at the preſent moment; the 
equality or inequality of repreſentation be; 


ien the * * the equality or 
| 1 e 5 
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inequality between the different orders, and 
whether any one order could be repreſented 
by a deputy choſen out of another order. The 
queſtion reſpecting the repreſentation of the 
different hailliages had been decided by the 
majority of the notables in favour of perfect 
equality between theſe diſtricts, however diſ- 
ſimular might be their wealth or population. 
But ſeveral ſections, while they adopted this 
deciſion, had obſerved, that they had no ſuf- 
ficieat materials for any other, Mr Necker 
was therefore perſuaded, that, if inſtead 
of laying. before them, as by the ſhortneſs of 
the preparation he had been obliged to do, ſo 
imperfect. documents, he had' been able to of- 
fer. his collections in their preſent finiſhed 
ſtate, de. greater part of the aſſembly would 
have ſeen reaſon. to conſider the ſubſeck! 3 
very different light. He of conſequence re- 
commended to the King to ſupercede their de. 
| ciſion. To | 
The Second queſtion, of the Joan Tefife- 
ſentation of the tiers etat, was, he faid, the 
moſt. important of all, and at this moment di- 
vided. and. diſtracted | the kingdom. Perhaps 
too. high a degree of moment had been aſcrib- 
ed to it. The ancient conſtitution, or in o- 
ther words eſtabliſhed uſage, authoriſed the ſe- 
parate deliberation of the three orders; of 
conſequence the number of deputies by Which 
each ſhould be repreſented ſeemed to be a con- 
ſideration, not worthy of all the heat and ani- 
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do be deſired, that the three orders ſhould . 


ter in common upon the examination of all 
affairs, in which their intereſt was abſolutely 
cqual; but that common examination depend - 
ed upon the ſeparate volition of the three or- 


ders, and could ariſe out of no cauſe: but * 
patriotie devotion to the welfare of their coun- 


try. A queſtion however, like the preſent, 


the deciſion of which could not juſtly lead to 


any important conſequence, might be render- 
ed of the deepeſt moment, by the diſcordant 
opinions to which it gave birth, and the miſ- 


underſtanding it might ſpread among the dif- 


- ferent. orders of the ſtate, It was therefore 
neceſſary to conſider with attention the rea- 


ſons that might, be ren in favour of either 


| deciſion. 


Againſt that which thei pe ie Pvt tes . 
manded might be adduced the example of 
1614, and the opinion of the. notables. It 
was ſaid, that the tiers etat, by laying ſo diſ- 
proportionate a ſtreſs upon the number of 
their repreſentatives, betrayed a deſign of 
obliging the States General to deliberate in 
one aſſembly; that the People were often 
ineonſiderate in their pretenſions, and, grati- 
fied in a firſt demand, might proceed to o 
thers, till they changed the government into 
an abſolute democracy; that too much impor- 
tance was frequently attributed to the deſires 
of the tiers etat; that body was indeed con- 
ſidlerable in number, but ſcattered as to place, 
and ä in a ur of purſuits: ; that - | 
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eonſequence they ſoon became tired of politi- 
cal diſputes, and, to have their attention kept 
awake, muſt be perpetually. ſtimulated. by. po- 
litical 'writers ; that even in number they were 
not ſo formidable. as might at firſt be imagi- 
ned, ſince one half of the plebeians were at- 
tached by ſituation or intereſt to the -clergy 
and nobility ; laſtly, that the two firſt orders 
were better acquainted than the tiers etat 
with the court and its machinations, and could 
more eaſily baffle the intended convocation of 
the States General, or ruin the miniſte.. 

One the other ide of the queſtion it might 
be obſerved, that, though the preciſe words of 
the writs of convocation of 1644 were againſt 
the prayer of the commons, the fact was fa - 
vourable to them, ſince the number of depu- 
ties in that and the preceding inſtances had 
always been greateſt on the part of the tiers 
etat. [ The writs. addreſſed to the clergy; the 
nobility. and the third eſtate had been in their 
tenour uniform, one deputy at leaſt, r 

one deputy and no more” being required 
for each bailliage: the number of repreſenta- 
tives in the ſtates of 1614 had been one hun- 
dred and eighty-two for the tiers etat, and 
two hundred and ſeventy- two for the other 
two orders.] So. far, as Mr Necker obſerved, 
was there from being ground to apprehend 
from tig incroachment of the inferior order, 
that it Was a known fact, that, in the conven- 
tion of provincial ſtates, where the orders 


ſometimes: deliberated in common, the tiers 
etat 
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etat N uit themſelves A | 


by the dignity of their | ſuperiors, and could 


only recover their courage and reſolution by 


demanding to withdraw into their own houſe. 
He added, that the abolition of the ancient 


mode of deliberating by ſeparate orders being 


cout of the queſtion, it could not be denied 


that there were ſeveral ſubjects of national 
concern, with which the tiers etat were moſt 


fully acquainted, and which, could beſt be diſ- 


euſſed in a numerous repreſentation of that or- 


der, ſuch as, the tranſactions of commerce, 


the {tate of manufactures, the proper mode 


of eneburaging them, public Ted, the inte- 
reſt and circulation of money, abuſes in the 
collection of taxes and the adminiſtration of . 


privileges; that it was faid the firſt two or- 
ders in the States General might perhaps take 5 


into conſideration the demand of the tiers etat; 
but ſurely it was becoming that their requeſt, 1 
jf ſucceſsful, ſhould owe its ſucceſs to royal 
bounty; that the ſentiment of the tiers tat, 


if unanimous, if conformable to general prin- 


_ eiples of equity, muſt always be regarded as 
| the national ſentiment ; time would conſecrate 

itz the judgment of Europe would confirm 5 
it; the King himſelf could do no more than 


regulate | in his juſtice, or advance by his wiſ⸗ 


dom, what circumſtances and opinions, would 
2 infallibly crown. with ſucceſs ; laſtly, that the 


enmity of the two higher orders might ruin a 


- miniſter, but the diſcontent, of the third could 


alienate the affection of a nation from their 


ſovereign. TY 1 2 


* 
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_ Having decided the ſecond and principal 
queſtion, Mr Necker proceeded to the: exami- 
nation of the third; and here his opinion was 
in favour of the moſt entire liberty; or, in the 
language of the notables, that no other quali: 
cation mold be ſought in the repreſentative 
but the confidence of his conſtituents“ Per- 
haps, he fad,” this might be the laſt aſſeibly | 
of the States: General, in which the tiers etat 
would annex any great iniportance to che having 
dep uties choſen only out of their own onder. To 
judg e from the diſpoſition of the ſuperior or- 
255 hie might conclude, that the pecuniarx 
exemptions, which gave to the differenticlaſſes | 
of ſociety a ſeparateè intereſt, were on the eye 
of being Tappreffed.” Then the tiers etat might 
ndifterentſ) chooſe for their deputy a noble - 
man or any cher citizen.” They would then 
have no other intereſt, than that wich was 
common'to' every inhabitant of France, in the 
good order of the finances, the Yr e of 
taxes, the Juſtice of the laws ci criminal, 
the tranquillity and ſtrength o n wor 
and the happineſs and glory of. their” fovereign. 
It would: never enter into their minds: to en- 
deavour to reduce the manorial and honorary 
prerogatives, which diſtinguiſhed either in 
their property or their perſons the higher 
ranks of the ſtate from the reſt of the citizens: 
there Was not a Frenehman that did not know, 0 
that thel prerogatives were” as ſacred ad ahν 
other {pies of ' property, that many of them 


SE entwined. with the effence of the mo- 
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ky, and that the king would never eadur: 
their being touched. with a profane and pre- 
ſumptuous hand. In fine, having decided 


theſe queſtions, Mr Necker recommended the 


States General to be compoſed of about one 
thouſand members, two hundred and fifty 
deputed by the clergy, two hundred and fifty 
by the nobleſſe, and hive hundred by the tiers 
Stat. 

Though he late Ladies of the parliament 
of Paris had been received with remarkable 
 coldneſs, the Miniſter ſeems to have borrowed 


from it the idea of ſtating upon the preſent 


occaſion © thoſe great - principles of regular 
and eſtabliſhed liberty, which the King was 
ready unſolicited to ;cancede and to ſanctify. 


Hle was willing, as Mr Necker declared, nei- 
ther to impoſe (which indeed he had promiſed 


on a former occaſion), nor even to enlarge 
the period of any tax, without the conſent of 
the States General; to ſecure che periodical 


fittings: of that aſſembly ; and to provide in 


the molt efficacious manner againſt the diſor- 
der, that the miſconduct or incapacity of mi- 
niſters might hereaſter introduce into the 
finances. He propoſed himſelf to invite the 
States General to examine the great queſtion 
of lettres de cachet, and to aſcertain the regu- 


lations that ought to be preſeribell to this 


branch of the executive government, He was 
alſo impatient to receive the advice of that aſ- 
 fembly with reſpect to the degree of liberty 
ot nk to be lied to the preſs, and to 
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the oublivation of diſquiſitions upon Seen, 
ment, adminiſtration, and matters of PEE. 
concern. 

Mr Necker was perfiiied; that theſe chtices 
ſions would eminently conduce to the trans, 
quillity of the ſovereign The ſatisfacion to 
be derived from unlimited power Was altoge | 
ther imaginary. If it were the duty of the 
prince to aim at the greateſt advantage of the 
ſtate and the permanent felicity of his ſubjects, 
the ſacrifice of a few of his prerogatives in ſo 
glorious a caufe, was undoubtedly the nobleſt 
uſe to which his power could be applied, Was 
the only uſe that was completely his, own 
while the abuſes and the regular exerciſe $ 
authority belonged for the moſt part to the 
ſphere” of the Miniſter. It was the Miniſter 
that loved an arbitrary authority, becauſe in 
that he could be every thing; and feared a res 
gular and conſtitutional government, in Which 
he would be reduced to almoſt nothing. The 
happineſs therefore of the preſent meliorated' 
| ſyſtem would be eminently the king's. He 
would be no longer alternately agitated by the 
varying ſyſtems of miniſters. He would no 
longer be compelled to lend the ſanction of his 

name to meaſures of which he did not foreſes 
the conſequence, or to continue that ſanQaion 

long after he had begun to doubt of their in- 
tegrity. By one great and generous applica- 
tion of his ſovereign power, by one act of 
enlightened cn that ſhould ſurround 


him with the deputies of the nation, he would 


* 
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find himſelf for ever delivered from that ſeries 
of uncertainty and heſitation, of miſtruſt and 
regret, which muſt infallibly imbitter the tran- 

quillity of a prince, who ſets any value upon 

the proſperity of his kingdom or the love of 
his ſubjects. The virtuous forbearance of the 

King would not deprive him of one of the 
truly eminent functions of majeſty. A na- 
tional aſſembly icſelf, without ſuch a guide, 
ſuch an advocate in the cauſe of juſtice, ſuch a 

Hatron of the oppreſſed, would be liable to 
the moſt fatal errors: and, with reſpect to fo- 
reign powers, an immutable order introduced 
Into the finances, a new elaſticity communi- 
cated to the ſpring of publig credit, a new 
energy given to all the members of the ſtate, 
would render the preſent King of France 
more formidable, more courted and more ho · 
_ . Doured than any of his predeceſſors, “In the 
mean time,” added Mr Necker, “ if a varia- 
tion in the number of deputies of the tiers etat 
ſhould be made the ſubject or the pretext of diſ- 
cord; if they ſhould deny to the King the right 
of pronouncing a preliminary deciſion, which 
had been fo earneſtly ſolicited by the greater 
part of his ſubjects; if private -intereſts/ſhould 
prevail over the public embarraſſment, to in- 
duce them to retard the meeting of the States 
General, and to aim at wearying out the ho- 
nourable perſeverance of their ſovereign'; in 
fine, if his will were not ſufficient for the re- 
mo val of every obſtacle, I turn from the diſ- 
 couragivg idea, 1 cannot endure to imagine it, 1 
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will not be perſuaded to believe it, —in tlint caſe | 
it ſhould be my only and my laſt advice to your 
Majeſty, inſtantly to ſacrifice the Miniſter, 
who may have had the principal ſhare in in- 
F dere you to this reſolution.” . 
This report, having been approved Wade 
en was publiſhed at the beginning of 
1789. All Europe were certainly ſurprized, 
that a meaſure, which many foreſaw would 
operate ſo powerfully againſt the crown, ſhould 
have been recommended by the King's Miniſ- 
ter, and approved of by his council: yet Mr 
Necker ſaid, that in this he only followed 
what he called 4e bruit ſourd de ¶ Europe. 
He alſo declares, what nobody will think 
improbable, that it was the general deſire of 
the tiers etat themſelves; and their deſire, he 
adds, muſt be conſidered as the deſire of the 
nation. This ſeems rather hard on the nobleſſe 
and clergy, who had been accuſtomed to con- 
ſider themſelves as a very conſiderable part of 
the nation. They were now informed that 
their 1 importance was nearly gone, and that the 
beſt way of retaining a little would be to amal- 
gamate themſelves with the general maſs of 
the people. na them took the iet TY 
bon afterwards. |. 135 i 4 
Another of Mr. Necker 8 1 38. s little 
for the Nobleſſe and Clergy as the 
former, was, that by calling a great number of 
deputies from the Tiers, a greater quantity 
and variety af knowledge uſeful tog govern- 
4 _ would be concentred, than bythe ſame 


number 
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 nhmber of deputies from either of the der 
two orders: but, as if he had been afraid that 
it might be ſuſpected that he meant to inſi- 
nuate, that the third order of the ſtate had the 
ſuperiority in every kind of knowledge, that 
they even excelled the Nobleſſe in Pokite ace 
compliſhments, and the biſhops in divinity; 
he qualifies the aſſertion by particularizing 
commerce, manufactures, agriculture, with the 
knowledge of finance, and of the propereſt 
meaſures for ſupporting public credit, 4 che 
branches in which the Tiers excelle .J. 

Hie next admoniſhes the third Trat a 
the power which is to be devolved to them 
with prudence and moderation, and by no 
means ever to think of making uſe of it to 
force the aſſembly to deeide queſtions by indi- 
vidual votes, but Ne 180 pred e 
orders. _ 

Mr Necker MY e dey ous difference 
from what. are generally received regarding 
the efficacy of advice, and the manner in 
which newly acquired power is uſually cxem 
ciſed, if he really expected that the third or- 
der would act with all the moderation he a : 
wiſely adviſed. What rendered this the leſs 
to be expected was, that this order conſidered 
themſelves as Nin been for a long period of 
time very ſcurvily uſed by the two others, and 
might therefore have been ſuſpected of deing 5 
diſpoſed to indulge in retaliation; eſpecially 
as the Chriſtian religion, and the Divine" — 4 4 
cept of doing good for evil, {« * 
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08 impreſſion. than ever on the minds af 
many of the French nation at this period. | 
Mr Necker proceeds to affure the King, that | 
he will on the whole be a gainer by the dimi- 
nution of his own power and the augmenta- 
tion of that of the people. In the language of 
philoſophy he tells the Monarch, The plea- 
ſure of unlimited power is imaginary. By 
ſurrounding your perſon with the national 
Deputies, you will be freed from much anxietx 
and folicitude, and many of thoſe fources of 
regret which. create the unhappineſs of every 
prince endowed with ſenſibility. for the good of 
the ſlate and the love of his ſubjeQs.” 
This argument to perſuade a King to 
abridge his power, becauſe of the ſolicitudes 
which attend it, however ingenious and juſt it 
may be, is not more ſucceſsful than the com- 
mon one againſt riches. Men have been long 
told, that the love of money is the root of all 
evil, and that heaping up riches is heaping up 
care. Nobody diſputes the truth of oo max- 
ims; but nobody gives away money, on pur- 
poſe to be relieved from care: on the con- 
trary, we ſee men of immenſe wealth, whoſe 
only pangs and vexations ifi life ariſe 1 2 
money; yet, like the man who put a ſerpent | 
in his boſom, they hug it, although it ſtings 
them, and the more it Ringe them, they hug 4h 
it the. more. o 
The argument 18 Glen bh. therefors, in 1 
the, * nd oor tos on: Path oF to Os, 
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than 92 by ſome accident have loſt Ritt of 
their fortune, to conſole them for what cannot 
be helped; and in this ſenſe Mr Necker's 
Teaſoning muſt be underſtood —not as intend- 
ed to perſuade the King to give up power 
which he could keep, but to comfort him un- 
oy the lof of what he could not retain. _ : 
As the laſt meaſure could remedy none of 
the miſchiefs ſuppoſed to be done by the ad- 
vice which the Miniſter had prevailed on the 
| Ring to follow; and as it will appear of ſmall 
importance in the eyes of moſt people, it is a 
little ferprifing that Mr Necker nentio 
with ſo much emphaſ is. 
© Senſible that his influence in this Sabin de- 
pended on his popularity, and believing that 
Bis popularity would be ruined, if the favour- 
ite point of a double repreſentstion of the 
Tiers was not carried, he perſuaded the King 
into that meaſure; yet it is not difficult to 
perceive his fears, leſt a bad uſe. ſhould be 
made of it, breaking OE his reaſoning i in 
g its favour. © 
His ambition Julled his Rand > cence 
him to riſk all the evils which threatened, hut 
Which his vanity made him believe: he had abi- 
lity to overcome. Had he foreſeen with cer- 
tainty half the miſchiefs that were the conſe- 
quence of that meaſure, no confi deration 
dould have prevailed on. Mr Necker to adviſe 
itz for, he unqueſtionably had the proſperity 
of the, French nation ſincerely at heart, as his 


Sreateſt ambition way to be che inftrument of 
| | it. 
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it. Although born a republican, he was of 
opinion that a republican form of government 

neither ſuited the extent of the French em- 
pire, nor the character of the French people. 
He was the friend of liberty 3 but thought the 
could be ſure of a permanent and happy refi- 
dence in France under a limited monarchial 
form of government only: yet his conduct 
immediately before the aſſembling of the States 


General, and for ſome time afterwards, has 
been thought to have greatly contributed to 
the W of N in Frante. N 
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| Conteſt with reſpe& to the mode of wating in_the Aſſembly, ly er- 


A ders or poll, —The Tiers Etat, vearied out with the refiſtence 


IJ of the, other Orders, boldly proceeded to ' confliture themſelves the - 


' National Aﬀembly. —The Aſſembly forcibly driven Nom the hall 
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awful Taſpenſe and dubious expectation when 
che meeting of the States General of, Frante 
was about to take place. The hopes of the __ 

anthropiſt were raiſed, while the gloom 
vocates of deſpotiſm were Cd del akin with 
eee pprehetfions that the Jong for 
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Park of the world, were held in a ſtate Uf | 
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gotten rights of human nature were, about to 
experience a reſurrection. i 
In the mean time, the French thenſelves 

continued to be agitated by a variety of dif- 
ferent and contending paſſions and opinions. : 
"Thoſe who were in pollethon of power, were 
deſirous of retaining it; and thoſe who: had 
no dependence but upon their abilities, hoped 
that a new conſtitution of things would ele- 
vate them to that rank, to which, from their 
merits, they conceived: themſelves entitled. 
The two great parties, which were afterwards 
to divide the nation, were already formed. 
The pertinacity with which the privileged 
orders were determined to adhere to their pe- 
culiar advantages, is evident from what we 
have ſtated in the chapter preceding; and on 

the other hand, a multitude of writers of the 

eateſt eminence were employed in exciting 
Fo Tiers Etat to the aſſertion of its rights. 
The claims of the Nobility and Clergy were 
examined with acuteneſs, with preciſion, with 
reſearch. The balance of ability was greatly 
on the ſide of the people, and the uſages ok 
antiquity faded before the light of genius and 
_ of truth. Previous to this period, that\extra- 
ordinary ſociety or club was formed, which 
has ſince had i conſiderable, and perhaps ſo 
dangerous an influence over the publie affairs. 
Its members inſtituted an active correſpon- 
dence throughout the kiagdom, and, by culti- 
vating a uniformity of opinion on political 


Aer, produced, in time, that | uniformity i 
PA ee 


* 


It 
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- will wn afterwards appeared to govern the 


popular counſelss. 
The political Lein which had ants en 


place, was not likely to be compoſed during 
the neceſſary turbulence of an election. Yet 
the ſyſtem. on which the French elections are 
conducted, is leſs liable to tumult and diſorder 
than Where there is an open and immediate 
poll; and though the leaders of parties were 
ſufficiently animated in the ſupport of their 
particular; ſentiments, the great body of the 
people were either dubious of the conſe- 
quences, - or were not yet warmed in the 
conteſt, | The meetings for the nomination of 
electors were not ſo numerouſly attended as 
might have been ſuppoſed; and even in ſome 
places where a thouſand voters were expected, 
not above fifty appeared. 
The ſpirit of the two parties appearyd? in 
the cahiers (or inſtructions to their repreſen- 
tatives) which were drawn up upon this occa- 
ſion. The . Nobility and the Clergy in their 
ſeparate: chambers digeſted their inſtructions, 
the firſt object of which was to preſerve what 
they were pleaſed to conſider as their own 


rights, the ſecond to demand the rights of the 


people. The Monarch according to this ſyſ- 
tem, was the only devoted party; and with his 
rights) the States General might make as free 
as they pleaſed. All parties, however, agreed 
in renouncing a part of their pecuniary privi- 
leges. The inſtructions of the Tiers Etat 


were * — but that 3 
N 


* 
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of ſentiment, which the ſufferings of the peo- 
ple, and the activity of their leaders had pro- 


duced, was evident in them all. Thar. de- 
manded the ſuppreſſion of more abuſes than 
the national aſſembly had been able in three 
years to deſtroy, more than perhaps ever can 
be eradicated ; and a conſiderable number of 
their requiſitions are ſtill remitted to the conſi - 
deration of poſterity all, however, were un- 
animous in demanding a conſtitution, liberty, 
the aſſumption of natural rights, and the pro- 
tection of the public treaſure from the de- 
predations of — court. The deputies of each 


order departed thus inſtructed to maintain the 


claims of their particular-party. * Thoſe of 
the Tiers Etat, ſays a diſtinguiſhed member 


of the aſſembly, © carried with them the bene- | 


dictions and the prayers of the multitude.” 

Such were the objects which. occupied the 
bene part of the nation; but whatever 
might be the expectations of others, the fa- 


vourites of the court could not fail to perceive 


that the violence of the ſtorm would break up- 
on their heads. The inſtructions which were 
dictated by the Tiers Etat for the government 


of its repreſentatives, the vaſt extent of its de- 


mands, and the number and ability of the pub - 
lications in ſupport of theſe demands, made 
them feel the neceſſity of oppoſing agaipſt that 
order the full foree of every exiſting authori- 


ty. Mr Necker was deſirous that the States 


might be aſſembled at Paris; but the King 
preferred Verſailles, where che communica- 


- | \ 


* 
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tion between the deputies and the court would 
be more immediate lt is evident that the de- 
puties of the Iiers Etat, who were collected 
from every remote quarter of the kingdom, 
and many of them entirely unacquainted with 
the great world, aſſembled under conſiderable 
diſadvantages, in a place where every thing 
bore the ſtamp of deſpotiſm, and where in- 
trigue and venality had induſtriouſly. ſpread 
their choiceſt allurements. The agents of the 
court had already eſtabliſhed conferences at the 
houſe of Madame Polignac—and it is ſaid by 
the.democratic party, that the chief object of 
their deliberations was to unite the two princi- 
pal orders, the Clergy and the Nobles, and 
to retain the Commons in a ſtate of depen- 
dence and ſubjection. On the other hand, the 
deputies of the people were not without their 
jealouſies; andꝰ thoſe of each province held 
their ſeparate meetings, till at length they be- 
came united in that of Brittany. | 
It is evident that the voting by orders, ad 
not by poll, that is, the aſſembling of the dif- 
ferent orders in their ſeparate chambers, and 
inveſting each with the prerogative of putting 
a negative on the proceedings of the other 
two, was the only ſtratagem Which the court 
party could employ to diſconcert the meaſures 
5 of the patriots; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſuch an arrangement would probably have 
rendered the whole proceedings of the States 
General a ſolemn farce, and could never have 


eſtabliſhed any TubGaptial, refer. This ay 
7 


— 
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the great queſtion which was preſently to in- 


volve the pational repreſentatives in faction 
a conteſt, N 


Whilſt theſe important affairs were in CRY | 


dis; a circumſtance occurred which is ſuppoſ- 


ed on all ſides to have originated in ſome 
| malevolent motive, whether of a public or a 
private nature is not ſo eaſy to decide. In the 


populous ſuburb of St Antoine, a very conſi- 


derable paper-manufattory was carried on, and 


a number of workmen conſequently maintain- 
ed by a reſpectable citizen of the name of Re- 


veillon. This gentleman had accuſed a cer- 


tain Abbe Roy, a dependent of the Count 


d' Artois, of forgery, and the matter was be- 


fore the courts. Whether, therefore, it aroſe 
from a private revenge in the Abbe, or whe- 


ther the court party might imagine that a riot 
at Paris would afford a fair apology for the ap- 


proach of ſuch a number of troops as might 


effectually awe the repreſentatives of the na- | 


tion, is uncertain. A groundleſs report was 
maliciouſly ſpread, that Mr Reveillon intend- 


ed conſiderably to lower the wages of his 


workmen, that he had aſſerted the bread was 
too good for them, and that they might ſubſiſt 


as well upon potatoe flour, with many inſinu- 


ations to the ſame purpoſe. On the 27th 


of April, both the ſuburbs of St Mare and 8t 


Antoine were in motion, and Mr Reveillon 
was burnt in effigy. The moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance was, that it had been announced 


to . police, that the pic days a num- 
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ber of ſtrangers had entered the city, and 
theſe men were now the leaders of the inſur- 
rection, and by profuſely ſcattering money 
amongſt the mob, increaſed both its numbers 
and its ferocity. A ſmall detachment of the 
French guards was ſent to effect their diſper- 
ſion, but it was too weak to reſiſt the rabble. 


At the dawn of the following day, the out- 
rages were renewed, and Mr Reveillon's houſe 
was pillaged and deſtroyed. At length a for- 
midable party of the military was ordered out, 
and after a conſiderable * the tumult 


was quelled. 
The day pointed. tor the. meeting of the. 
States gs at FROG arrived.” is "wil 5th of May 


3 N 


" The King of te Circular e 1 the Convocation of ; 
N the States, General at ae, 8 | 


- Our abr and loyal, 
We ſtand in need of the concourſe of our faithful | ſubjects to 


enable us to ſurmount all the difficulties we are involved in, re- 
ſpecting the condition of our finances; and to eſtabliſh according 
to our wilhes a ſteady, conſtant, and invariable order in every 
part of government, that intereſts the happineſs of our people, and 
the proſperity of our kingdom. Theſe great motives have deter- 
mined us to convene the aſſembly of the States in all the provinces 
under our obedience, in order that they may not only adviſe and 
affiſt us in all thoſe objects that ſhall be laid before them, but lay 
open likewiſe the 'wiſhes and grievances of our ſubjects; ſo that, 
by a mutual confidence, and a reciprocal love between the ſove- 
reign and the nation, an efficacious remedy may be applied as ſoon 
23 poſſible to the diſorders of the State, and abuſes of every Rind 
be reformed and prevented, by good and ſolid means proper to in- 
ſure a permanency of the public happineſs, and to reſtore particular- | 
ly that calm and Sri rac als = POR been e of. We 
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1789 will be long memorable in . innals of 
e and it was indeed a e nd an to 


the 


date; that it . ne to ee meeting of 
the free and general States of our kingdom on Monday the 2 :h 
of April next, in our town. of Verſailles, where we mean and de- 


fire that ſome of the molt. reſpectable perſons of each province, 


balwick, and ſeneſchalſhip ſhall. attend. We order * 1 20 | 


17 enjoin you, therefore, ſoon after the receipt bf the 1 preſent letter, 
to convene and aſſemble in the town —, in the ſpeedieſt 


manner yon ean, the moſt proper of the three claſſes (trois etats) 


of the bailiwick or ſeneſchalſhip, of—, that they may confer and 
communicate together on ſubjects of complaints, grievances and 


remonſtrances, and the means and advice they have to propoſe to 
che general aſſembly of the ſaid ſtares ; and after having done thus 


much, they are to ehuſe and name ſuch and ſuel perſons, &c. and 
ſo many and no more of every claſs all of them worthy: of this 
diſtinguiſned mark of truſt, on account of their integrity, and the 


bo ſuperior abilities they are endowed with. The above convocations 


aud elections thall be made throughout the kingdom in the ſorm 
preſcribed by the regulation annexed to the preſent letter. The 


. deputies or repreſentatives of the provinces, bailiwicks, and ſeneſ- 
chalſhips ſhall be furniſhed with proper inſtruions, and ſufficient 


power to propoſe, remonſtrate, adviſe, and conſent to every thing 


that may concern the preſent or future wants of the ſtate, the re- 
form of abuſes, the eſtabliſhment of ſteady and permanent order in 
every branch of the adminiſtration, the general proſperity of our 


kingdom, and the welfare of all and each of our ſubjects; aſſuring 
them that on our ſide they ſhall find our beſt good will and affec-, 


tion for maintaining and executing. whatever ſhall have been con- 


certed between us and the ſaid ſtates, whether reſpeQing the im- 


poſts they ſhalt agree upon, or for the eſtabliſhment of a conſtant 
rule in; all parts of the adminiſtration, or on the public order; pro- 
miſing moreover to aſk and to liſten favourably to, their adyice on 
whatever may interelt the good of the nation to redreſs their grie- | 


vances, and to attend to the propoſals that ſhall be advanced ; fo 


chat our kingdom, and all our ſubjeds in particulat may feel ths 


ſalutary eſſects of fo noble and ſo grand an allembly for exer. 
Given at Verſailles, the) Si e d x, Lewis. 3 
24th of Jan. 1789. gn 2 Law. vs VikLEDgoIL. 
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the whole nation. It, — nate” 
to ancient cuſtom, with a religious act. The 
repreſentatives of the people, preceded by the. 
Clergy, and followed by the King, repaired to 
the temple of God, accompanied with an im- 
menſe crowd, offerive vovvs and Aren, OT 


ſuccels to their labours.? 9 55 2 „ 


ce 


* O% ok $4 of BO | affembling of. = 8 9 the De- 
puties attended the Kiog to the church of St Lewis at Verſailles, 
where, they heard a ſermon preached by the * Biſhop of Nancy. 
The drift of this diſcourſe was to prove, that all wiſe legiſlators 
had cheriſhed religion, as the pureſt ſource of happibeſs to nations, 
or, as he expreſſed it, la ſource unique, et intertiſſable de leur 
proſperite. The ſermon was abundantly interſperſed with, praiſes 
of the King; and the Queen was apoſtrophized in- the following 
terms: Daughter of the Czſars! You who emulate and are nf 
confidante of the ' benevolent actions of your augult huſband !”, 
Phere is certainly nothing gxtraordinary in a Biſhop's praiſing - 
ligion in a church, or a King and a a Queen in a ſermon preached _ 


before themſelves; but it is a ſubject of melancholy rellection to 


think how all the three have been treated ſince by ſome of thoſe 
who heard their praiſes with applauſe at that time ; and it is im- | 


poſſible not to imagine, that if the French nation bad not been de- 


prived of all regard for the ſirſt, they never would have behaved in 

che barbarous manner they did to the two laſt. It is likewiſe wor⸗ 
thy of 'notice, that the ſtate in which the inhabitants of France have 
been fince they loſt og Hopes, is no > refuration 15 the 
Biſhop? s doctrine. 5 45 

From the chürch che King" went to the ball 3 bot the 
States“ He was ſeated on a throne erected for the purpoſe, be 
Queen placing herſelf at his fide on a feat not ſo high as that of 
the King; the Royal Family were ſeated around; ; the Clergy on 
one ſide of the hall, and che Nobleſſe | on the other 3 ; the Werts 
Etat at the bottom. ate (2-28 the 7 | . 

* Such an affembly; the repreſentatives of a great nation, 15 
66 all, the purpoſe for which they were convened, to reform 
long' continued and ſeverely felt abaſes, and to make regulations on 

Vor 1. No. We." | P which. 
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The whole ceremony indicated: the diſtine- 
tion of orders, and evinced that it was the ſe- 
cret determination of the court ſtrictly to 
maintain it. Faithful to the cuſtoms. of 1614, 
the Nobility were arrayed in a ſumptuous | 
robe, and the deputies of the commons in the 
habit of the ws Thus while the nobility and 
the higher Clergy glittered in gold and jewels, | 
the repreſentatives of the people appeared in 
mourning; but the ſpectators were not dazzled 
by ſplendid appearances; ; that body which re- 
preſented the nation engroſfed all its applauſe, 
” and Vive le tiers eiat“ was echo 9 from every 


uarter. 
The aſſembly was: hebel by A wech from 
the * in which the Manig W 
f Fl his 


which the happineſs of millions 1 3 N in a 3 1 
depended, muſt have e warm n and _ the . 
eſt expectation. | 


Ne The King of France's 3 on Go opening oy: th dur. General 
OI - 190y- 
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- 'The day is at length arrived which my heart 1 85 1 3 | 


to ſee, and I find myſelf ſurrounded by the ann of a 
nation which it is my glory to command. | 

A long interval has elapſed ſince the laſt convocation of the 
States General ; but although theſe aſſemblies have aot.- for ſome 
time been held, I have not been ſwayed by the ſteps. of my late 
predeceſſors, to re-eſtabliſh a cuſtom from which the nation may 


| earneſtly. hope to acquire new. vigour, and which may be the, 


means of opening to it an additional ſource of happineſs. - 
The public debt was already immenſe at my coming to the 
throne, and has increaſed under my reign ; an expenſive. but ho- 


nourdble war has been the cauſe, and the a of 8 5 
| c 


, 6, 


*. 


his ſatisfaction at ſeeing himſelf Corfu, 
W ſo aue an ye 15 the repreſenta- 
} tives 


the conſeq uences of it; vi an un nec aq Toy has caſed them to be 
more ſeverely felt. prot s 

A very general . a too — eee 
| have taken hold af the people's minds, and will end in miſleading 
their judgment, if they do pot haſten to fix them by wiſe and * 


derate councils. 
1 It is with this confidence, Gentfemen: that I now aſſemble you, 
and 1 rejoice to ſee that it has been juſtified by thoſe diſpoſitions 
which the two firſt orders of the ſtate have ſhewn, to'renounce 
their on pecuniary privileges, The hope which I have cheriſhed, 


to ſee all the orders unite and concur with me in wiſhes for the 


public good, will, I am certain, not be deceived, 1 
I have el ordered very conſiderable Nele of ex- 
pence; you will moreover furniſh me with your ſentiments on the | 

ſubject, which I ſhall receive moſt gladly; but in ſpite of the re- 
ſources which the ſtrifteſt @conomy can ſuggeſt, I fear, Gentle- 
men, that I ſhall not be able. to relieve my ſubjects ſo ſoon as I 
could wiſh. I ſhall order to be laid before you the exact ſtate of 
the finances; and when you have examined them, I am aſſured 
you will propoſe to me the moſt effectual means to'eſtablifh them on 
a permanent footing, and ſtrengthen the public credit. This great 
and ſalutary work will claim your moſt, earneſt attention; it 
is that which will ſecure the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, 
and maintain its conſequence among foreign powers. 

The public ſpirit is in a ferment, but an aſſembly of the repre< 
ſentatives of the nation will certainly hearken to no other counſels 
but thoſe founded on wiſdom and prudence. You yourſelves, 
Gentlemen, have been able to judge on many recent occaſions, 
that the people have been miſguided ; but the ſpirit which will rule 

over your deliberations will anſwer for the true ſentiments of a 
generous nation, whoſe: diſtinguiſhed character has ever been the 
love of their king. I ſhall baniſh from me every.gther ſentiment. 
I know the authority and power of a juſt king, ſurrounded by a 
Kam ae Ws Yen Mabe to the apt . 1 15 
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tives of his beet mentioned the heavy 
debt of the public, a part of which had accu- 


mulated during his own reign, but in an ho- 


nourable cauſe he hinted at the general diſ- 
quiet and the love of innovation Which had 
taken poſſeſſion of the minds of the people; 
but depended on their wiſdom and modera- 
tion in the adoption of alterations; and con- 
cluded. by warm profeſſions of his own! attach- 
ment to the public welfare 
The ſpeech of M. Barretin, the keeper. of the 
: ſealb, was but little attended to: it; as well 
as that of the King, recommended temper in 
| adopting. alterations in the government, inti- 
_ nated, that the King had acceded to the wiſhes 
of his people, in granting to the Tiers Etat a 
double repreſentation, but left the great queſ- 
tion of Prog by: orders: or by * entxely 
undecided. | 
The attention. 8 was e to the keep- 
er of the ſeals, was moſt liberally accorded to 
Mr Murter, though: his. addreſs * 
Nb 8 three 


| hel have cauſed the a * "IE of France; ; I ought and 
Fever ſhall be the ſupport of them. . 
But whatever may be expected from the wat wats folicitade 


for the public good, whatever can be aſked from a ſovereign, the 
Lincereſt friend of his people, you may, you ought to hope from'me. 
May a happy union reign in this aſſembly! And may this'epocha 
decome ever memorable for the happineſs and proſperity of the 


country. It is the wiſh of my heart; it is the moſt ardent deſire of 


my prayers ; it is, in ſhort, the price which I expect for the luce ; 
w of my intentions, and my love for my people. | 
I The keeper of the ſeals will explain my intentions more fully, | 
and I have ordered the diretor-general of the . to lay be» 
fore you the ſtate of the mand 


my. ) 


5 * hours. It did not, however, paſs' exempt 
from criticiſm ſome alledgedi that it: was an 
ill- arranged and ill: digeſted mals; z the repub- 
licans: complained that he did not enlarge 
ſufficiently one their favourite topic; they ex- 
pected it to be filled with projects and with 
ſyſtems the privileged orders wiſhed: him to 
be more explicit in tracing out a plan of pro- 
ceedings for the States General-hut all agreed 
that nothing could be more lumigous and ſa- 
tisfactorxy than the details which he redited 
concerning the finances. of the nation ; nothing 
more ſimpſe and correct than the We n 
he propated-* PvE 36 1 FL Ce e + Me 7 
The ſituation of Mr Necker, And at this 
critical period Was! peculiarly delicate. He 
Was placed between the court and the people. 
at a time when it wis impoſſible for an honeſt 
man to attend equally to the claims of each 
party. From hiz TOP: Wong: was Hy 
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oy * "Eat the Aifrent alt ideelle, 1 and dr 
the auditory, Mr Necker muft have poſſeſſed more addreſs than 
falls to the lot of humanity, to have compoſed a diſeourſe which 
would have entirely pleaſed an audience hoſe views and wiſhes 
were ſo different, and the minds of many of them ſo ill-difpoſed 
towards the ſpeaker. The Nobles looked on him as a: low-botn 
. upſtart, who by intrigue and talents ſit for a counting · houſe had 
wriggled himſelf into a ſituation to which he had no right: the 
Clergy were jealous of him as a Proteſtant: and as Mr Necker's 
diſcourſe did not point directly to the object aimed at by the de- 
puties vf the Piers Etat, whoſe views were the moſt exalted, they 
= were diſpleaſed with it; and" they would have been ſtill more 

fo,-if-they had not enge it N. dN and 
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by the people, while it was impoſſible te 
comply with the plentitude of their demands. 
On the contrary, the love and admiration of 
the people was ſufficient to render him ſuſpec 
ted by the courtiers. He was deſpiſed by "the 
High Nobility, for his inferiority of birth and 


— 


family; and he was odious to the bigoted 
Clergy, becauſe he was a proteſtant. Fortu- 
nately for Mr Necker, his integrity was above 
"all ſuſpicion; every perſon in the kingdom, 
from the Monarch to the peaſant, was fatisfied 
of the rectitude of his heart. His temper and 
moderation were of the utmoſt importance in 
turbulent times. His influence frequently in- 
terpoſed againſt the exceſſes of popular infa- 
tuation; and the dignity and virtue of his 
character gave him conſequence, even with 
the enemies of liberty. 

"The firſt object of the ſtates was he es. | 
tion of their powers, that is, the production of 
their writs of return, and the identification 
of the Deputies, which is equivalent to our 
members of parliament taking their feats. On 
Mp this occaſion the fatal conteſt | between the 
=. three, orders commenced. The TRI of 

| 7 | the 


* His, Riends and * of which he had. 4 great anijtider. 
verer ceaſed afſerting that there was only one man in France ca- 
ible of re-eſtabliſhing the finances and N of that e. 
Toa Mr Necker was that man. 
The conduct of Mr Necker's ſucceſſors did not prove that the 
=. bel clauſe of this aſſertion was falſe; nor did his own conduct af. 
4 "ter he Was re. inſtated in his office prove that the laſt clauſe was 
| true. If the man in queſtion really e e for 
France be has not yet been „ 
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the commons ſaw. evidently that. the people 
had in , vain achieved their wiſh with reſpec. 
to the number of repreſentatives in vain 
the Deputies of the Tiers Etat in number con- 
Rituted a half of the States General, if by the 
mode of voting they were to be reduced; to a 
third. They ſaw further, that ſhould the ve- 
rification of their powers be effected in fepa- 
rate chambers, each order would then be con- 
ſtituted a legal aſſembly, and. +a UGH, be 
rendered for ever impoſſible. 6 
Thus the diſpute which ous of fo mak 
importance, concerning the voting: by orders 
or by poll, commenced even upon the verifi- 
cation os a e Nn the a hays 


* There exiſted a great jealouſy 3 in the thres orders which com- 
poſed the aſſembly ; two of them dreading to be ſlripped of privi- 
leges they had long enjoyed, and the third being filled with indig- 
nation at the degradation and oppreſſion under which they had long 
ſuffered : to this original, jealouſy, which already burned with too 
great heat in the breaſts of ſome of the deputies, certain circum- 
ſtances f a frivolous nature ſerved as additional fuel. In the cere- 
monial of preſenting the deputies to the King, a diſlinction, which 
it would have been wiſer to have omitted, was made between the 
two firſt orders and the third. In admitting the Clergy and No- 

bleſſe, both foldings of the door were thrown open, and they were 
received by the King in his cabinet: but in admitting the deputies 
of the Tiers Etat the opening of one half of the door was thought | 
ſufficient ; and they were received by the King in à kind of. anti- 
chamber. This circumſtance of the door might have been thought 
equally unpolite, but it would not have been quite fo imprudent, if 
the Tiers Etat had not previouſly V obtained a double repreſentation. 
Such diſtinctions may be proper for keeping up the idea of ſupe- 
riority, when neither the GCL ufelf wer, the power of ſupport- 
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"Ss Deputies⸗ of the Tiers Etat afſembled i in the 


ee After half an hour ſpent i in that 
* x 7 —— 25 ny 17 | 4 . het 't 2+: con- 


a the / AI they had beſt not be * nt re g. Rd 
very 'circumſtance of: the States General- being ſummoned was of 
itſelf a proof that the Tiers Etat were not to de treated with he 
appearance of indignity. Iuſolenee, when ſupported by power, is 
mean; without that ſoppore i it is ridiculous. Be of permitt ing 
any appearance of chat kind, the, Court would have done well to 
have conſidered the ſtate of the public mind at the time : that thoſe 
to whom the marks of diſregard v were ſhewn, formed, by the con- 
celfon of the King himſelf, one half of the aſſembly, and were the 
repreſentatives of the majority of the nation —a nation diſtinguiſhed 
for ſpirit and ingenuity, among whom ſcience and the arts had been. 

; cultivated with nearly as much ſucceſs even in the opinion of their 

greateſt rival; with more in the opinion of the reſt of Europe, and | 
with 4 great deal more in their own opinion, than in any other « coun- 
try in the world : that thoſe men came fraught with the idea, that 
they had been oppreſſed by the Court; inſulted by che Nobles, | 
impoſed on by the Clergy, and were inſtructed by their conſlitu- 
ents to require redreſs. —Had 'theſe conſiderations been duly at- 
tended to, every invidious and unneceſſary diſtinction, and every | 
circumſtance which could be conceived to add irritation to minds 
already highly irritated, and too ready perhaps to conſtrue things 
indifferent in themſelves Into cauſe of e old have 

J been ayoided. & x „„ 1 n 
The dreſs: of ceremony reſctibed far the diffrent orders af. 
el: matter of offence alſo: that of the Nobleſſe and: higher, Cler- 
By was of itſelf pom̃pous, which ſome of them ſpared no expence 
in renderiog ſtill more magnificent by additionaFornanients ; that 
of the Tiers Etat conſiſted fi mply of che little black "cloak worn by 
lawyets, which, when attached to the ſhoulters of thoſe who did 
not wear black, had a prepoſterous and 'mean appearance. But 
when it was obſerred that this Wag a fubje& of ridicule to ſome of 
the Nobleſſe, the people, however. diſpofed they may be 11 in general 
to laugh at pitiful jokes, obſtinately refuſed to give any encourage- 8 


2 ment 9 and ſhewed the Higheſt relpect fer the  modey-clothed 
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confuſion to ** 10 1 numerous an aſſembly 
was naturally liable, 4 voice more articulate 
than the reſt Proel aimed the neceſſity of order, 
and adviſed the appointment of a; temporary 
preſidemt, 4 fecretary” and clerks. . When the 
chair Was to be" taken, the | public voice de- 
manded the oldeſt citizen - he preſented him+ 
ſelf, and aſked of the aſſembly the aſſiſtance of 
ſome younger man to act as his herald Some 
debates and motions ſuceeeded this appoint» 
ment, the general object of which was, that 
the orders ſhould. proceed to verify their 
POR common, and not in ſeparate cham- 
bens} w art bros. bg fare gow ries; T6 
The deliberstions of the Gleray! and Neeb 
ty were not leſs tumultuous. In the firſt 
order, the members deliberated under the 
terra | preſideney of et Ray de la 
TG t vt be 3. 019; _— ww 1 „ en 
or ene . FFF 
b cheerin ia with repeated Lies 4s Vive is Tae 
while they aſlowed: their ſplendid. rivals to paſs in proceſſion un- 
noticed. 80 that in a ſhort time a little black cloak of A brown 
thread-bare coat became reſpectable; and afterwards, © when the 
cloaks were laid aſi de, on the converſion of the States General into 
a Natibnal Aﬀembly, a great plainneſs,” or father Thabbinelfs of 
dreſs was, * F 0 the fine h conſidered as a perry; greg 
patristiſin. PE 92 e 
This might hive 2 a8 1 warning to Adiinihion nd TW 
| Clergy, ,1 to be. exceedingly cautious how they proceeded 3 Tor after 
the nation x had proved, by | this "inſtance; that they were thpalledf 4 
a ſudden. and We change of opinion on a ſubjeAwhich' hi ad al- 
ways occupied ther fo much 35" that of dreſs,” it was to be expett- 
ed "War whey: might alter their” way of lenny with fill greater ; 
eaſe, 50 tals which Ween, had appearcil Sang: ar lelyige 
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e whether! the powers ſhould be 


verified and legitimared | in the chamber appro- 
priated to the order —13 33 members were for 


the affirmative; 114 were of opinion that this 


ceremony could only take place in the general 


_ afſembly, and before  commilſioners”chbſen 


From all the three orders. 1225 PL eee 
In the ſecond, M. de Montboiſier, ab thi 
oldeſt Nobleman preſent, was called- to the 
chair TWO motions were made, one for the 


verification of the powers by commiſſioners 
ed boten fromm Ine endet af fe 


and the other, for the fame verification, be- 


fore commiſſioners ſelected from the''three 


orders.—The principal” argument ini favour of 


| the firſt of theſe opiblons, was, that the order 
_ themſelves were the only judges comp ent to 
decide the legality of pretenſions to Nobnlity; 


and in anſwer it was urged, that the — of 


5 
— 


had been ſanctioned by the three orders of 
each bailiwick, and the oaths admifliſtered in 


their preſetice. It was, however, determined, 


in favour of the verification in their own. 
| chamber, by. 188 voices againft 47. 


. * F455 


The commons ſatisfied that a ſtate 4s inac- 


Hoa would in a ſhort time effect their wiſhes, 


determined to perſevere. They carried their 


reſpeck, to' this principle ſo far as not to open 
the addreſſes which were directed to the de- 
puties of the Tiers Etat, and Which lay upon 
their table. The Cle 
verification of their powers; but the — 
who coliceived that 8 5 hea el was 


y alſo ſuſpended the 
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{a 
way to their rank and privileges, declared " 


. themſelves legal 0 and on the 1 3th-of | 
May ſent a deputation to the eee 7 
- WL quaint! them with theſe proceedings.ẽx 
Fl In the mean time, the Clergy, who were n 
videdi in their opinions, and among whom the 


cures (or parochial Clergy): were in general 
attached to the cauſe of the people, propoſed 
to the other orders the nomination of commiſ- 
ſioners to. onciliate the preſent diſputes. 1 
this propoſal the Nobility aſſented; and in the 
aſſembly- of the commons, it was moved by 
M. Kabaud de St Etienne, a proteſtant Cler- 
gyman, ““ That commiſſioners ſhould be 'na- 
med to treat with the Clergy and Nobility 
concerning the union of the orders in one 
common. afſembly.” '—M. Chapellier, ap advo- 
cate of Rennes in Brittany, followed it with a 
motion,. declaring, “ That no mode of conci- 
liation could be admitted which had not for 
its baſis, the deliberation of all the orders in 
common; and cenfuring in ſtrong terms the 
conduct of the Nobility.” The Count de 
Mirabeau obſerved, © That the Nobility com- 
manded, . while the Clergy negociated.” He 
was therefore of opinion, that the commiſſion- 
ers ſhould, not treat with the Nobles, but with 
the Clergy only; but at length the ſimple 
propoſition of M. Rabaud was e with 
a trifling amendment. 
It is almoſt, unneceęſlaty to add, Mera the. 

negociation proved fruitleſs. The Nobility, 
having heard the nopgrt. of the commiſſioners, 


l | voted, 


( 124 ) 

” voted, '* That in the preſent. aſſembly of the 
States General, the powers ſhould for this time 
be verified ſeparately ; and that the examina- 
tion of the advantages or inconveniences re- 
ſulting from this method, ſhould be referred 
to a future period; N the orders ſhould 
take into conſideration the future organization 
of the States General.“ Thus every hope 
being defeated of a union with the Nobles, 
the Lommons determined, on the 27th of 
q May, to ſend a ſolemn deputation to the Cler- 
y, to invite them, in the name of the God 
of peace, and of the true intereſt of the nation, 
to unite themſelves with them in one general 
aſſembly, to conſult together on the means of 
ins unity and concord. ; 
While this matter was in e e de 
was: eee Kam ME rant * In the mean 


0 5 £ ; bi ie SG £ time 
* Letter from the King „ Fas SW Pros of the Nati 
Aſenbly, May 28, 1789. en 


Dos informed, that the difficulties which 3 been nad re- 
| — 55 to aſcertaining the powers veſted in the members of the States 
General ſtill ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding the care taken by the commiſ- 
bopers choſen by the three eſtates to find out the means of ſettling 
this point; I cannot ſee without pain, and indeed much uneaſineſs, 


mtmhe National Aſſembly, which I have called together to be con- 


cerned with me in the new regulation of the kingdom, ſunk into 
inaction, which, if continued, would cauſe all the hopes which I 
have formed for æhe happineſs of my people, and the beneſit of the 
ſtate, to prove abortive. Under theſe circumſtances, I deſire that 
the conciliatory commiſſioners, already choſen by the three orders, 

reſume their conferences to-morrow at fix in the evening, in the 

| preſence of my keeper of the ſeals and commiſſioners,” whom 1 


2 ſhall appoint, in order that I may * * 
the 


( 225.) 
time RT a of the Nobles {ris f 


legiſlative chamber, as it was called by one of its 


members) paſſeck a, degree, aſſerting, That 


they regarded as a part of the conſtitution, 
the diviſion of orders, and their reſpective 


veto, and that in theſe principles they were de- 


termined. to perſevere. The ſecond confe- 
fetences therefore were equally. unſucceſaful 
with the firſt. 5 T0 511 are 


In the courſe of cheſe 6 1 


the Miniſters: propofed on the part of the King, 
a2 plan of conciliation, or rather of arbitration, 
the principal articles of which were, iſt, That 
the three orders ſhould verify their powers 
ſeparately, and ſhould reciprocally commiuni- 


cate the ſame to each other. 
2d, That in caſe any conteſts; ſhould, — of 


.commiiiogers: mould be appointed from the 
three orders to take the fame into conſidera- 
tion, and report their e to thelk, oe 


rent ord ers... 


: 5384p That ſhould the 4 3 not agree 
upon any topie in diſpute, the final determina- 

tion ſhould be referred to the ee YE 

The two AIRF Srders,," 1h HDi, OY I 


0 cbyroputiy fi foi ws whith | hall be pn add hoes 

tribute to ſo deſira le and preſſing a ſtate of harmony. I charge 
the perſon who: ſhall exerciſe the office of preſident to e 1 
"08 my intentions to the aſſembly. 


« eic, Aalen Bay as. Abt 
The Nobleſſe and Clergy agreed . 


appointed commiſſioners to meet with thoſe of the Commons; who 
5 on cheir partʒ without directly rejecting the 8 compromiſe, declared 


* 


r 


plan of conciliation but while the Nobles 
pretended to accept it, they qualified their ac- 
quieſcence with a decided reſolution to ad- 
here to their former decree, and to the plan of 
voting only by orders. At the ſame time they 
proceeded to the verification of the powers, to 
determine the controverted returns, &c. ii 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting among 
the Nobles, the Clergy ſent a deputation to 
the Tiers Etat, lamenting the high price of 
bread, and propoſing a committee of the three 


orders to concert on the means of alleviating 
3 71 4 5 73 1h; SZ chis | 
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chat they poſiponed their Goal deciſion until they t would receive. al 
report of their commiſſioners after the conference. It was evident 
that they were reſolved it ſhould come to nothing: new matter of 
diſpute aroſe, as was pre- determined, at the conferences which were 
held in preſence of the Miniſter; and the King's ite. * 
great mortiſication, proved ineffectual.” 8 

With an averſion to intrigues of every kind, and Jags reliſh "= 
the. magniſicence of a court, or the exerciſe of power, the good-. 
natured Prince ſupremely deſired the happineſs of his ſubjects, and 
his own” tranquillity. He had long endeavoured. to moderate the 
diſſenſions of the contending parties; and their increaſing animoſity " 
greatly afflicted his mind. Je nai eu depuis quelques annees 
que der inſlans du bonheur, ſaid he to Mr Necker, ſpeaking of 

| © violence of the parties and their reciprocal accuſations, and 
perhaps under the general apprehenſions of ſome of the conſequent. - 
evils. As to the complicated and unexampled, atrocities that have 
taken place ſince, they could not have entered into his imagination, 
or ſcarcely, into that of che moſt Soom -minded on of exil 
chat ever lived. 

It is painful to refled, char a Pinan * ies difurbiog ho. 
peace; of others ſhould have his own ſo cruelly deſtroyed : while 
. thoſe who, from ambitious Or ſelfiſh views, anxiouſſy ſeek for a == 
. eauſe of diſcord, cry havock and let looſe the . war, N 1 
mitted 0 pals their lives 1 In luxurious * xn F 


( REY 
this evil, This proceeding of the Clergy.was 
repreſented by ſome members as deeply inſi- 
dious,* as àa means of ingratiating themſelves 
with the pecple, and of rendering the depu- 
ties of the commons unpopular ſhould they 
refuſe to co· operate. It was therefore immie- 
diately teſolved to return for ae the * 
. addreſs: 38 Phd FM, ; 8 

Penietrated with the Game tal as Mou: 
felves,! and viewing with tears of compaſſion 
the public diftreſs, we beſeech and conjure you 
to unite with us immediately in the common 
hall, to conſult on the means of remedying 


theſe calamities.” baton. Wort a Bao 
It Was now near wow weeks WEN the. States 


General, had hos ans 855 thres, orders 
-foungl 1 


8 * : The de? 8. were ſenſible of ** bine ef populiriey'in ; 
the preſent exigency, and who conſidered the pathetic terms of the 

exhortation as turning their own artillery "againſt them, determined 
to retaliate, by puſhing the Commons into à troubleſome-dilemma, 
and perhaps ſtealing from them ſome of their popularity. For this 
purpoſe they ſent a deputation to the Third Eſtate, lamenting the 
miſerable condition of the people, ariſt ing from the high price of 
bread, and propoſing that a committee, drawn from each of the 
three orders, ſhould be appointed to concert N een n 


for alleviating the diſtreſſes of the poor. 
The Clergy thought it would be difficult 1 to » halts a 10 | 


whoſe object was to relieve the diſtreſſes of the people. > and knew 
at the ſame time, that a committee appointed in the manner they 
propoſed would have ſanctioned, in a great meaſure, future deli- 
berations in which the diſtinction of order ſhould be preſerved- 
which'was' preciſely \ what the two ſuperior claſſes had in view and 
the Clergy were in hopes that the Commons would be driven either 
to eonſent to agree to the committee, or run the riſk of dilflcaling 

the pe eople by * to concur with ſuch a benevolent meaſure. " 


R 


founds themſelves in the ſame. inactive ſtate 
as at firſt. The commons now | conceived 
it was full time to emerge from this cri- 
minal inackivity, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to theſe of the Nobility and Clergy 
wo profeſſed a ſincerè love for their country; 
te becbme active in its favour. T hey divided 
themſelves into twenty committees, to facili- 
tate che public buſineſs; and on the roth'of 
Jube, the Abbe Sieyes propoſed that they 
mould make à laſt effort for union of the 
orders; and ſhould this fall, that they ſhould 
then form themſelves into an alla, ene I 
for the diſpatch of buſineſm. 
"x conſequence of this propoſal; ridtice was 
Ent on the 12th, that they would immediate- 
order a general call of the deputies of all the 
bailiwicka, including thoſe ef the privileged 
claſſes; and in default of their appearance, 
that they would proceed to the verification of 
the powers, and to every other public object, 
as well in the abſence, as in che Preſence of 
the Nobility and Clergy. 55 
On the 13th, they ns to the call Ip | 
the deputies, and to the verification of the re- 
turns — Not one of the Nobility appeared; but 
on the call of the bailiwick of Poitou, three 
cures, Meſſrs Ceſve, Ballard, and "Jalot, pre- 
ſiented themſelves with the writs of their re- 
turn, which they laid reſſ pectfully upon the 
table. Theſe venerable paſtors were received 
With the warmeſt tranſports of joy and accla- 


= mation, They * 7 their patriotie in- 
5 9 tentions 


« 


tentions' the preceding evening in the chamber 
of the Clergy; and they were followed the 
next day by fixe more of their brethren, 
among whom ere Meffrs Dilton, Gregoire, 
and Bodineau. ok / 9007 I Feb 

In the mean time the unpopularity of che 
Nobility incteaſed almoſt to deteſtation;“ and 
to their obſtinacy the indy, of the ſtates 
was wholly attributed. At length the de- 
puties of the people felt themſelves ſupported 
by the public opinion, and on the I th of 
june proceeded to the daring ſtep of aſſuming: 
to-themſelves the tegiſſative government. On 
that memorable day, in the midſt of an im- 
menſe concourſe of ſpectators, the deputies of 
the people, with ſuch of the Clergy! as had 
already joined them, announced themſelves 
to the public by the ſince celebrated denomi- 


nation of the Kreer 3 Þ The ball re- 
10 e r 5 echoed 


1 
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709 There was; this is friking difference 3 ths cone of 44 
Nobleſſe and the Tiers Etat, that the latter, by perſiſting in a plan 
of apparent moderation and even inactirity, allowed their popula· 
rit 7, Or in other words their power, to increaſe; whereas the for- 
mer ſwelled in the pride of their pretenſions as their power dwin - 
tes] and proceeded to the verification of the powers of their de- 
puties in their own particular hall, and to other acts, as if they 
were a complete and legal aſſembly; without conſidering that they 
thereby weakened themſelves on the fide on which the moſt dange- 
ro . was to be expected, and where they were already £90 

While they /ttus ruined their on popularity, they n 
e the third order, and furniſhed them witiran example, 
which | they, followed as foon as they thought they ou be fu 
ported by the approbation of the public. 9 5 

3 3 9 6 proper ul . 
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wed with the Ebenen if 8 Long 
live the King and the national aſſembly!“ 
But when the repreſentatives of the people 
roſe in ſolemn ſilence to take the oath to fulfil 
with fidelity their duty, every eye was melted 
into tears, and the enthuſiaſm of liberty took 
poſſeſſion of every heart. This ſolemn cere- 
mony was ſucceeded by the nomination of 
5 M. Bailly to the office of preſident for four 
days only, and that of Meſſes Camus and Piſon 
de Galand, as ſecretaries for the ſame pee of 2 
time 
he firſt eee of the aſembly; — 
981 thay were declaratory of | the» conſtitutional 
power veſted in the repreſentatives of the peo- 


* had alſo a regard” to the urgent neceſh- 
ties 
aſembly, VE RE verbal criticiſin „ much logical 3 ws a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of metaphyſical diſcrimination were diſplayed by the 
ſpeakers. On this occaſion, Mirabeau threw out ſuch ſage advice 
as, had it been duly attended to, might have prevented the pro- 
. poſal and adoption of abſurd ſchemes, and would have contributed 
"=p much to the happineſs of the French nation in the new-modelling | 
of their conſtitution, He ſaid, * There is an eſſential difference 
between the metaphyſician who in his ſtudy ſeizes truth i in all its 
energetic purity, and the flateſman who is obliged to conſider an- + 
- tecedents, difficulties, obſtacles; there is this difference, I ſay, be- 
| tween the inſtructor of the people and the political adminiſtrator, 
that the one only thinks of what es is, and the other of what 
mane. 
. metapbyſcian 8 on the map, 5 over moun- 
* | tains, deſerts, nvers, and abyſſes, without difficulty; but he who 
1 intends to make the j journey in good earneſt, muſſ keep conſtantly 
* in his mind, that he is to travel on this * and not in an ideal 
ward, . 2 | 
| 1 — They ied; a declaration, that the 8 ddenbiy pas 
| compoſed of members delegated by an immer majority Pe 4 
| rene 
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ties of the ſtate They pronounced © all levies, 
impoſts, or taxes, unconſtitutional, which were 
not " by the formal conſent of the re- 
preſentatives of the nation that conſequently 
the exiſting taxes were illegal and null — that 

notwithſtanding this, they in the name of the 
nation, gave a temporary ſanction to the pre- 
ſent taxes and levies, which were to continue 
to be levied in the manner they had hither- 
to been, only until the ſeparation of the af- 
ſembly, from whatever cauſe that might hap- 
pen.“ The allembly proceeded to declare, 
that as ſoon as, in concert with his Majeſty, 
it ſhould be able to fix and determine the prin- 
ciples * en TEEanerations it would take 
VC in ied tp into 
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| Pas 1 nation, pw remain no o longer naive on | account - 2 
abſent deputies or of any particular claſs of men, but would imme- 
diately begin the great work of reformation, for which — 7 bad 
been appointed by their country. . 
They pronounced, that no tax or rcnpiblitinn; was legal that was 
not confirmed or enacted by the repreſentatives of the nation. Theſe 
reſolutions were heard with \ applauſe by the numerous ſpectators ; 
they were carried with all poſſible expedition to the capital, where 
they produced the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of joy, which became uni- 
 verſal over the nation; for thoſe who were difſatisfiet| and alarmed 
at the proceedings, were obliged to conceal their ſentiments i in this | 
moment of enthuſiaſm. . \ 
By this act of ſupremacy without the concurrence of the two other 
orders, and without waitin g for the approbation of the King, they 
decided the queſtion which had not yet been agitated, namely, 
whether the national aſſembly ſhould vote individually, or by the 
united voice of each other. They acted not as a part of an aſſembly 
of men delegated to remedy certain abuſes in an exiſting govern- 
ment, but as a complete aſſembly authoriſed to form a new govern- 


ment. In effect, wee th aſſumed the whole 22 of the State. 


| 


bo. 


„ TY 
into formal conſideration the national. ab, 
placing from the preſent moment the ere- 
ditors of the ſtate —— the ſafeguard of the 

honour and faith of the French — Theſe 
decrees conclude with a reſolution “ to inquire 
into the cauſes of the ſcareity which at that pe- 


riod afflited the kingdom, and into the means 


| of remedying and averting that calamity.” 

The firm and temperate conduct of che u na- 
| ana aſſembly though it awed at firſt, did not 
entirely diſconcert the ariſtocratic party, who 
aſſiduouſly employed every artifice to elude 
the blow with which they were threatened. 
The chamber of the Clergy had been engaged 


for ſome. days in diſcuſſing the manner in 
which they ſhould verify their powers; and a 


number of cures had, during the diſcuſſion, 
preſented their writs or titles to the aſſembly, 


and returned to their own chamber to defend 
the popular cauſe. At length, on the 19th of 


June, a majority of that body voted for the 


verification of their powers in common with 
the national aſſembly; which ſo much alarmed 


the court party, that it was confidently report- 
ed that M. d' Eſpremenil propoſed, in the 
chamber of the Nobles, an addreſs to che 
King, beſeeching him to diffolve the States 


General. 


The court 8 this at Marly * 8 


engaged with a dying ſiſter, left the King ex- 
poſed to every ſtratagem that was ſpread for 


his unſuſpecting goodnefs. Repeated councils 
1 were held, the en of On could not be 


Ver! * 
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i engel to the views' of the people; 
at laſt the King was impreſſed with the neceſ- 
ſity of commanding the advance of an im- 
menſe military force to the capital; but both 
the object and the conſequences evince 1 1 
the deſigns of the party did not end there. 
On Saturday the 20th of June, the day tit | 
* the Clergy were to unite themſelves to 
the National Aſſembly, the heralds proclaimed 
a royal. ſeſſion; and a detachment of the 
guards ſurrounded the hall of the ſtates, in or- 
der, as it was alledged, that it might be proper- 
ly prepared for the reception of the King. 
The preſident and members were repulſed 
from the door, and acquainted by the com- 
e officer, that his orders were to 
perſon into the hall of the States 
Geberil. 77 As And 1 proteſt againſt theſe or- 
ders, replied the preſident, “ and the n 
| bly ſhall take cognizance of them. 
Supported as they perceived themſelves to 
be by the voice of the people, the aſſembly 
were not to be diſcouraged by this puerile xũ1 
pedient. On the motion of M. Bailly, they 
immediately adjourned to a tennis- court ſitu- 
atetl in the ſtreet of old Verſailles, where, in 
the preſence of applauding thouſands, they 
took a folemn oath, never to eee till - 
the conſtitution mould be completed.” | 
On the 2d, another proclamation en iſſued, : 
Wa that the royal ſeſſion was deferred 
till the ſucceeding day; and the hall of the 
Fg, a 1 mg Aalen on — 
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of the preparations. The aſſembly wandered 

from place to place, before they could find a 

roof capacious enough to ſhelter ſo conſidera- 
ble a number. They at length aſſembled in 

the church of St — and the majority of 
the Clergy, amounting 40: 149, aſſembled in 
the choir. After a deputation to arrange the 
ceremonials, the doors of the choir were 
thrown open; the Clergy advanced with their 
preſident, the archbiſhop of Vienne, at their 
head, and the deputies cordially embraced each 
other. The ſanctity of the place contributed 
to render the meeting more ſolemn and affect- 
ing, and the plaudits of the ſpectators teſtifi- 
ed at once their triumph and their joy. Two 
nobles of Dauphine, the marquis de Blacon, 
and the count d' Agoult, attended at the ſame 
time to preſent their powers; the reſt of the 
minority of the firſt order waited the role of 
the royal ſeſſioͤn. 

I The events which had: £7" 3 at ths 
ſailles and the change which they announced 
in the diſpoſitions of the government, with 
reſpect to the national aſſembly, excited at Pa- 
ris the utmoſt conſternation. Nor could a let- 
ter from Mr Necker to the magiſtrates, aſſuring 
them that no ſuch meaſure was intended as 

the diflolution of the States General, entirely 

allay the ferment. The royal ſeſſion took place 
on the 23d. It was at once attended with all 


that is awful, and all that is magnificent in ar- 


bitrary authority. The hall was ſurrounded 
with (oldiers. * be two privileged orders were 
. | „ ſeated; 


CW 


as ROT the repreſentatives: of che WS" 
wereleft without, expoſed for more than an hour 
to the rain. M. de Mirabeau urged the preſident 
to conduct the National Aſſembly immediately 
to the preſence of the King, or to demand at 
leaſt that the gates ſhould be opened. They 
were opened at length to the r but not 
to the people. The throne was raiſed upon a 
kind of ſtage or platform at the bottom of the 
hall; on the right the Clergy were ſeated, and 
on the left the Nobility. The four heralds, 
with their King at arms, were ſtationed in the 
middle; and at the bottom of the platform 
was a table, round which the miniſters were 
ſeated: one chair however was vacant, which 
ſhould have been occupied by Mr Necker; 
nor did any part of this ill- conducted buſineſs 
excite more general diſguſt than the abſence of 
that favourite miniſter. 


Me as wh decararions of f the King 


W 5 of the Kin 115 77 Fe rance to the States General, Fune 254. | 
Gentlemen, 


At the time I took the Es of aMembling: you; hes, 1 had 
ſurmounted all the difficulties which had threatened a convocation 
of my. States; when I had, to uſe the expreſſion, even precon- 
ceived the deſires of the nation, in manifeſting before-hand.my-wiſh- 
es for its welfare; I thought to have done every thing which de- 
pended on myſelf for the good of my people. 5 Fg 
It ſeemed to me, that you had only to finiſh the work I had be- 
gun; and the nation expected impatientiy the moment, when, in 
conjunction with the beneficent views of its ſovereign, and the en- 
ligbtened zeal of i its repreſentatives, it was about to enjoy that proſ- 
perous and happy Nate which ſuch an union ought to afford. 


8 


1. States General _ now deen * more than two 
8 months, 


(466) 


were a ** of patriotiſm and deſpo- 
tio authatity. He ſpoke of the favours, zohich 
be conferred upon his people; and cauſed. to be 
read-aideelaration of his dovereign will, as. if 
the legiſlature were only called to canfent to 
ſuch laws as ſhould be propoſed by the xe 
tive power, without being competent to pro- 
poſe any themſelves. He, ſuggeſted a plan of 
government, in which the diſtinction of orders 


was to be preſerved, allowing them however 
occaſionally to debate in common with the 
King's * Not a word ce 
rt $3: Gs ant bo 455 K FF rar VF 


PR and n not yet eren Ae the na its 
operations. Inſtead of that ſource of harmony which ſhould ſpring 
from a love of the country, a moſt. fatal diviſion, ſpreads, an alarm 
over every mind. I am willing to believe, and I ſhall be happy 
find, that the diſpoſition of Frenchmen i is not chan ged: but 
avoid reproaching either of you, 1 ſhall conſider,” that 3 
of the States General after ſo long a period, the turbulence, Which 
preceded it, the object of this aſſembly, ſo different from thavof 
your anceſtors, and many other objects, have led you to an 0 
tion, and to prefer pretenſions to which. you are pot. entitled. 2 
I owe it to the welfare of my Kingdom, FT owe it to ITY 
to diſſipate theſe fatal diviſions. It is with his 'reſolution; Gentle- 


men, that 1 convene you once more around me—T do it as the 
common father of all my people I do it as the defender f / py 

kingdom's daws, that L. may recal to your memory the true ſpirit 
of your conſtitution, and reſil thoſe attempts which | have deen a 


ed. ainſt it. 
of But Gentlemen, 45 baths clearly eſtabkſhed 6! ee 
A I Wee orders; I expect from the zeal of the t 
principal claſſes I expect from their attachment to m ere 
* from the knowledge they have of the preſbog urgengies o 
the Nate, wat in thoſe matters which concern the general 200d, 
the ſhou'd be the firſt to propoſe a re- union of cbnſultation and o- 
pinion, which I conſider as feceſſury in the preſcut criſis/ und 
Which | to take place for the general * of the kingdom. 
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ed on the ſubject of the reſponkility of minif 
ters, nor on the participation of the States 
General in the legiſlative power. The odious 
tyraany of lettres de cachet was formally an- 
nounced to be continued, with only a few. mo- 


difications. A guarded "ſilence was: obſerved 


concerning the liberty of the preſs, and the 
pernicious tax of lotteries. In fine, the King 
declared null the deliberations and reſolves of 
the 17th, and ordered the deputies immediate“ 
ly to ſeparate, and to ** before him on the 
following Wy. 

When the King retired, he was: followed * 
all the Nobility, and by a part of the Clergy. 
The deputies of the Commons remained mo- 


tionleſs on the benches, and preſerved a 


gloomy ſilence. The marquis de Breze, 


grand-maſter of the ceremonĩes, entered the 


hall, and addreſſing himſelf to the preſident— 5 


Nou know, Sir, (ſaid he) the intentions of 


the King.” -The preſident anſwered reſpect - 
fully, chat the aſſembly was nat conſtituted to 
receive orders from any perſon ?* but the fervid 

Mirabeau, riſing from his ſeat, and addreſſing 


himſelf to M. de Breze, replied—* The Com- 
mons of France have determined to debate. 
We have heard the intentions which have 


been ſuggeſted by the King; and you who 


cannot be his agent at, the States General, you 


who have here neither ſeat, nor voice, nor a 
right to ſpeak, are not the perſon to remind 


us of his ſpeech. Go tell your maſter, that 


we are here by the 2 the * and 
that 


4 2 3 


that nothing ſhall expel us but the bayonet, * 


The enthuſiaſm of the aſſembly ſeconded that 
of the orator, and with one unanimous voice 
tot declared that ſuch was their ee 
on. » 2 
The rid. after retired, and a b 
filence pervaded the hall. It was at. 5 
broken by M. Camus, who declaimed againſt 
the royal ſeſſion, which he ſtigmatized by the 
contemptuous appellation of a bed of Juflic 65 
and propoſed a reſolution declarator) 770 he 
aſſembly's adherence to their former Het 
which he aſſerted no power could nol,” "He 
„was warmly ſupported by Meſfrs Barnave, 
Glaizen, Pethion, the abbe Gregoire, and ma- 
wy others. Tbe Engen "hens nity: rp hc 


you \ were Before.” "The" motion of M. Camus” 


{1-8 OT 


was unanimouſly decreed : and was, follow . 
ed by another, which pronounced * & the, per. | 


ſons of the deputies inviolable. t... 
Mr Necker had ſeveral times ſolicited In 


diſmiſſion, but was conſtantly refuſed'by the 


King. When his Majeſty returned from the. 


royal ſeſſion, he was followed by a crowd. of 


more than bodo eitizens, and the public diſ- 


content Was manifeſted by mur murs and ex 


clamations. The majority of the members of 


the aſſetnbly waited on Mr Necker, and con- 


jured bim to continue faithful to the nation 
and the King, and to remain in the miniſtry. 
Phe conſternation however became general, 


"when, at ſix | in the evening, the Queen 175 
or 


1 
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for the director · general of che Equinces, and 
through her apartments introduced hi h im to the 
royal cloſet. At about half paſt ks, the mini- 
ter N of of the palace on foot by a Private. 
door; but, as ſoon ag he. appeared, there Was, 


a Ne dt of Vive M. Necker ! "Some of 
the populace, proſtrated themſelves .on, their 
knees, intreatirg him, to remain, with them 29% 


wy - 


their father and their guide. He kalghed their 
importunities, by aſſuf ng. them that he would. 
not abandon. them; that he had pledg ed him-. 
ſelf to the King, and was reſolved 500 * "00; 
die with them. EL” * 
The aſſembly met the next day, ag were. 
joined by of n of the eee and 
| An 118 929 | on 


6 e Nobles didn not 1 20 erb a 5 Bea and 
animity of! the Tiers Etat, there was but a ſmall number who ſe- 
ceded from the general opinion of their order; but among the 
Clergy there 5 2 conſiderable portion whoſe wiſhes went not 
along with the general inclination of theirs. This was ſuppoſed. ta 
have been owing to the proud deportment of ſom of the diguita- 
ries of the church, who, + contrary to the ſpirit of religion they 
profeſſed, are ſaid to have treated their brethren the inferior Cler- 
ey vith ſuch negle and apparent contempt, as to annihilate that 
eprit de corps which uſually binds men of the ſame profeſſion toge- 
ther, and inclined them to favour the Tiers Etat, with many of 
whom they lived on the footing of equality an- friendſhip. The 
unpopularity.of the higher Clergy appeared ſtrongly during” _ 
tion of the deputies, and occaſioned a much greater. | 
the inferior claſs to he elected than would have talen see, bed | 
not the former deſtroyed, their may inflvency by an im rudent.. 
and haughty behaviour. 3 
What the dignitaries of this ret loft | in” -popaliricy' pdt this | 
prripd, the lower orders of the Hy EY and retanied untik 
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( 140 ) 
on the 25th, forty-aine members of the No- 
bility, with the duke d' Orleans at their head, 
made their appearance in the aſſembly. The 
rector of the univerſity of Paris, and the prior 
of Marmontiers, came the ſame, day to aug- 
ment the number of the patriotic Clergy. 
While a great majority of the luperior ore 
ders diſplayed a moſt firm reſolution to main- 
tain their ariſtocratical privileges, the King 
Nil preſerved a genuine love of his people, and 
an unviolated regard to the claims of humani-. 
ty. He felt himſelf unhappy. at the diviſions 
Which exiſted, and determined to end them, if 
| poſſible, at any expence. In a private conver- 
ſation with the duke de Luxembourg, preſi- 
dent of the chamber of nobles, he is ſaid to 
. have urged his wiſhes for a union of the or- 
ders. He was anſwered by that nobleman, 
e That the order to which he belonged, were 
not contending for themſelves, but for the 
crown he repreſented that the nobility was 
the only body on which his Majeſty could, de- 
pend to defeat the exorbitant claims of the 
people that while the States General conti- 
nued divided, the royal authority was ſafe; but 


whenever the day. ſhould arrive that the ſtates 
. | ſhould 


8 1 for of men deyoid 
of every ſentiment of religion, gratitude, or compaſſion. 7 

This did not eſcape the obſervation of thoſe who compoſed the 
little pieces for the theatre, who of all authors are the moſt atten- 
tive in ſeizing the reigning fancy of the times, and gratifying the 
| Public taſte; a Country Cure became all at once a favourite cha - 
racter on the ſtage, and was often men . as the vehic le 
9 patriotic ſentiments, | 85 | 


| | ( 141 ) 
ſhould vote by numbers only, from that mo- 


ment the Monarch was at their mercy.—“ I 
conjure your Majeſty, continued the duke, 


a «to. condeſcend to reflect upon what 1 have 

hn the honour to tate,” “ M. de Luxembourg,” 

4 replied the King with firmneſs, % have te- 
+ flected, I am determined upon any ſacriſies; 
1 nor will 1 that a ſingle man loſe his life in my 

> cauſe.” = in conſequence of this determination, 


J the King on the 27th ſent a preſſing letter to 
the preſident of the Nobility, and to the mi- 
nority of the Clergy, intreating the union of 
the orders The Clergy obeyed without heſi- 
tation; but it was not till after a very warm 
debate, that the Nobility ſubmitted to the man- 
date of the Sovereign. At the firſt news of 
this joyful event, Verſailles was tranſported 
with joy; the people ran in crowds to « pf 
N and demanded the King and 
heir Majeſties appeared at a balcony, and [ito 
._ atmoſphere re-echo'd with the ſhouts of Vive Ie 
roi / Vive la reine! A general illumination <on- 
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tot CHAP. Ill. 
4,549) $44 112939 i G45, 
25 del i ations of the K King's Courtiers and to. 
The 29 55 furrg ded 1 Mi litary—Some 9 fm | 
Suldlurt thrown into pr ibir, and rileafed by the | opulace.—Pas 
. fied with Famite—The ' Remonſiranct of the Natiorat 
Y again the colleGian of the 2. rapps.——Ominous Diſaiſ 


5. of Mr. Nerten.— Vals Diſturbances is abe, Metrapolis.y 
The noble Fi irmneſe s of i the N, 
F Fas demoliſhed. 550 


222 inſti ene taken, 
Arbe rere $1 © 5 141 N 6h, 1317 ; al 
"WITHSTANDING this appearance 
of, union, the courtiers, the favourites, 
key all whoſe Private intereſt Wah Cottiiected® 


with the former ruinous ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, ſet every political engine to work in 


order to oppoſe the only meaſures which pro- 
miſed the ſafety of France and her redemp- 


tion from the fangs of oppreſſion, depreda- 
tion, and che arrogance of deſpotiſm of every 


terrific form. The diſſolution of the aſſembly 


_ was now the only means which could reſtore 


to power theſe harpies of the State; and there 


is no cauſe to doubt that this was: 55 leaſt their 
firſt object. Whether the King was acquaint- 5 


ed or not with the project is uncertain, but 
probably he was not. His fears and nis paſ- 


ſions were doubtleſs excited by the artful cirele OS. 
that ſurrounded him; every intemperate ex- 


preſſion that eſcaped in the aſſembly, Was W 


ſiduouſly conveyed to his ears, and its object 


even magnified. The turbulence of the me- 


tropolis was made an excuſe for beſieging 94 
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men had been gh collected from Abe 
extremities of the kingdom, and ſtationel in 
the neighbourhood of Paris and .. Verſailles. 
Camps were traced; out for a ſtill greater forces - 
the lines of fortification were already: draw 
upon every eminence, and almoſt every p * 
was occupied which commanded the, City, 
the roads which communicated with it. Theſe 
arrangements were made under the inspection 
and authority of Marſhal Broglio, an appriv- 
ed commander, a man habituated from his 
youth to the ſubordination of a military life, 
and generally ſuppoſed to be co aer 95. 
voted to the party of the court. 

Theſe unexpected appearances gave juſt * 
alarm to the friends of the popular cauſe, nor 
were they deficient in vigilance; foreſight, and 
a prudent. preparation for every contingence 
A juſt apprehenſion of what might 1 | 
had certainly induced them to inſert in the 
cabient, or inſtructions of the Tiers Etat, 1 
clauſe inſiſting that the pay of the ſoldiers 
ſhould be increaſed ; and on the ſame ground 
there is reaſon to credit the reports of the arifto= 
cratic:, writers, that the democrats had taken 
every means to ingratiate themſelves with the EI 
ſoldiery, and to perſuade them that in that ca- 
pacity. they did not ceaſe to be citizens, but 
that on the contrary it was degrading and diſ- 4 
honourable to them to be conſidered as auto- _— 
matons, as mere paſſive inſtruments in the 
hands of power. Among the active apallles of | 


. , as they were termed, who "_ 
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with fuck fucceſs to the military; -the ane 
de Valadi, formerly an officer in the French 
guards, is particularly noted. It was indeed ab- 
furd to ſuppoſe; that amidft the general ſpread 
of information, the ſoldiery ſhould either 
Tant means of acquiring it, or be callous to its 
influence. So early, therefore, as the 23d of 
June, two companies of the grenadier guards 


Had refuſed to fire upon the populace in ſome 


trifling riot. For this and other ſymptoms of 
difobedience the troops were confined in their 
"barracks ; but on tlie 2 5th and 26th they were 
ſeen by hundreds entering into the Palais 
Royal, "he theatre of popular politics, and 


Joining with the crowd in ſhouting Vive le Tiers | 
Fiat! In the fame manner all the military 


that entered Paris were conducted to the Palais 


Royal; they were loaded with favours and 
careſſes by the populace, and beard with an 


attentive 8 the declamations againſt the baſe- 
"Heſs of imbruing their hands in the blood of 


heir fellow citizens, and againſt the ſlavery of 


their preſent condition; The ſoldiers melted 


into tenderneſs, exclaimed with ardour, Vive la 


nation / and returned to their camp to extend 
the conqueſts of democracy. An incident hap- 
pened on the zoth of June, which, while it 
evinced the difpoſitions of the nation and the 
ſoldiery, was probably not without its effects 
in attaching ſtill more ſtrongly the army to the 


People. About ſeven o'clock in the evening, - 


a letter was brought to a _ coffee houle adjacefit 
to the Palais Royal, intimating that eleven of 


the 
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| et was. preſently. conſidered. as the cauſe 
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the matter in queſtion, entirely belonged, in a- 
rour of t the foidiers, A. ed! e Uh A from, th 2 
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the French guards were at that moment cons 
fined ip the priſons. of the abbey. St Germain, 


for having refuſed to fire. on their fellowzcuy- 


zens; and that the ſame night they wers te be 
transferred, to the dungeons. of the Bicetre, a 
place deſtined for the vileſt miſcreants. . Their 


of 
the pu 3.4 Mot Was almoſt inſtantly Cone 
ted, th priſon was forced, and the draggogs 
and lll. which were called out to quell the 
riot grounded their arms. A ſoldier whorhad 
been commuted for ſome other. crime, was re- 
conducted to. priſon by the populace, who de- 
clared that they would only take under their 
protection thoſe Who were the victims of pa- 
triotiſm. | 
The eleven 8 8 5 had fats thus 
taken from the abbey, were conducted by the 
people to the hotel de Geneve, where they 
were kept, as they expreſſed it, under the 
guard of the nation, while a depuration, of 
twenty young citizens of Paris was diſpatched 
to the National Aſſembly to ſolicit their par- 
don. After ſome deliberation, in which it was 
doubted whether the aſſembly ought to re- 


ceiye a deputation from perſons not appearing 


in a public character, a decree was paſſed, Tg- 


commending 1n ftrong terms to the citizens, a 
Arif attention to peace and order, and pro- 


miſing to apply to the King, to whoſe province 
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who declared himſelf much ſatisfied with the 
decree of the aſſembly, and nen 5A; free 
pardon to the priſoners. Wes L 
In the mean time, Paris bas not only thaedts 

ened with the ſword, but was actually viſited 
with one of the ſevereſt calamities that can af- 
fec a country. A moſt alarming ſcarcity per- 
vaded the whole kingdom; but it may well be 
conceived that its effects were moſt ſeverely 
felt in the capital, which has no reſources of 

its own, and in which the accumulation of 
human beings muſt neceffarily increaſe the 
miſery. The gates of the aſſembly were ſur= 
rounded by famiſhing multitudes, beſeeching 
their compaſſion and aſſiſtance. A committee 
of ſubſiſtence was formed, and various reports 
were received—prohibitions were iflued againſt 
the exportation of corn, and a ſubſcription . 
opened 1 in Paris for the relief of the poor. 
Such a calamity, in a city ſo populous, ad 
7 | ever ſo prompt to riot and revolt upon any 
apprehended danger, threw the people into a 
Rate of conſternation and defpair., The general 
exclamation was for bread; and unfortunately 

the unſettled ſtate of the metropolis afforded a 
daily excuſe for the augmentation of the mili- 

tary in its neighbourhood, at a time when 

their preſence ſerved but to increaſe the general 
diſtreſfs. The jealouſy of the aflembly was 
| awakened farther, by obſerving, that for this 2 
ſervice foreigners were preferred to the native 
troops: and that more ſoldiers were aſſembled 


142 the hall of the States n itſelf. than 
| # would 


* 
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would in ſufficed to repel a foreign PEP Ra 
On the 1oth-of July a ſpirited remonſtrance 
to the King was propoſed by the Count de 


Mirabeau, and enforced by that commar "9s 
eloquence of which he was maſter. . _ 
The addreſs itſelf was a model of fine com- 

poſition, which, on Aha, accoun N e 


give at —— 6 
1 : Ah 11 

<« You. e zasad * National. Anon 
te cvimancits confidence in you: by this you 
mum anticipated its moſt ardent wiſnes. 

«© We come to repoſe the moſt ſerious a 

acchendbaned in the boſom of your Majeſty. if 
we were the object of thoſe apprehenſions, if 
we had the weakneſs to be alarmed for our- 
ſelves, you would have the goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion to allay our fears; and, even in 
blaming us for having doubted your inten- 
tions, you would treat our anxiety with ten- 
derneſs; you would remove the cauſe of it; 
you would leave not the leaſt uncertainty with 
reſpect to the ſituation . the National Al- 
ſembly. + 
But, "Is we do not 3 your pro- 
tection; that would be to wound your juſtice. 
We have conceived apprehenſions; apprehen- 
ſions which, we preſume to ſay, are excited 
by the pureſt patriotiſm; by a regard to the 
intereſt of our conſtituents, to the tranquillity 
of the public, and to the happineſs of a be- 


loved Monarch, who, having paved the way 
JJC ĩ ↄ hp, 0 
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to the felicity of the nation, ought ami 
en to walk unobſtructed in it. 

In the dictates of your heart, Sire, ohne 
| the true ſecurity. of Frenchmen, When troops 
are advancing from every quarter; when 
camps are formed around us; when the me- 
tropolis is inveſted ; we enquire, with aſtoniſh« 
ment, does the King diſtruſt the fidelity of his 
| people? If he could have doubted it, would 
he not have poured his paternal anxieties into 
our boſoms? What can theſe menacing pre- 
parations mean? Where are the enemies of 
the ſtate and of the King, whom it is neceſſary 
to ſubdue? Where are the rebels, where the 
leaguers, to be reduced? With one voice the 
capital, and the whole kingdom, anſwer, We 
love our King; and we adore the ſupreme 

Being, for having preſented us, in His n 
neſs, with ſuch a Sovereign, 

„ Sire, nothing but the pretext of the pubs 
10 good can render your wen 8 We e 
ſubſervient to deception. 

Af the perſons who have given theſe couns. 
ſels to your Majeſty, had ſufficient confidence 
in their principles to lay them before us, that 
moment would be crea of the nobleſt 

triumph of trath.  -- | 
The ſtate has nothing to dend by the 

wicked principles, which dare to beſiege even 
the throne itſelf, and which reſpect not the 
conſcience of the moſt upright, the moſt vir» 
tuous of princes. And from what circum- 


* ſtance of your reign, Sire, can they infer, that 
you 


(19) 


you have * to queſtion the affection and 
attachment of your ſubjects? Are you laviſh 
of their blood? Are you cruel and implacable ? 

Have you violated juſtice? Do the people im- 
pute their calamities to you? 1s your name 
ever mentioned in their complaints? Can 
theſe evil counſellors aſſert, that the people. are 
impatient of your yoke; that they are tired of 
the ſcepttte of the Bourbons ? No, Sire, no: 
calumny, at leaſt, is not abſurd; ſhe endea- 
vours to give to her aſperſions ſome Appar” 
ance of probability. __ 

_ «Your Majeſty has lately ſeen your influ- 
ence over the people: ſubordination has been 
re-eſtabliſhed ' in your diſtracted capital; the 
priſoners, liberated by the multitude, have re- 
ſumed their fetters of their own accord; and 

a ſingle word from your mouth has reſtored 
that public order, which might have coſt tor- 
rents of blood, had force been employed. But 
that word was the word of peace: it was the 
expreſſion of your heart, and your ſubjects 
glory in never reſiſting it. What a noble em- 
pire is this! It is that of Lewis IX. of Lewis 
XII. of Henry IV. It is the only empire that 
can be worthy of bu. 1 
We ſhould deceive you, Sire, if, compelled. | 
by the exigency of affairs, we did not add, that 
this is the only empire, which it is now 'poſ- 
lible to exerciſe in France France will never 
ſuffer the, beſt of kings to be deceived, nor to 
be diver ed, by ſiniſter views, from the noble 


plan which he himſelf has formed. You have 
con- 
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evoked us, in order to ſettle, in escort with 
you, the conſtitution, and thus to effect the 
regeneration of the kingdom. The National 
Aſſembly appears before you, with the moſt 
ſolemn declaration, that your withes ſhall be 
accompliſhed; that your promiſes ſhall not be 
ineffectual; that neither ſnares, nor difficulties, 
Nor terrors ſhall retard its e e nor. intimi- 
ne its courage. Hs 


Where then is the danger of the troops? 


our enemies will affect to ſay : what mean 
theſe complaints, ſince mol are were” 166 to 
diſcouragement ? R 

>< he danger, Sire, is meine : ti is 1 
verſal, it is beyond all the Saen of ye 
man prudence, 155 


1 1 


The danger is great Vith rele to ts | 


People! in the country. Once alarmed for our 
liberty, and it is impoſſible to ſay what can re- 
ſtrain them. Diſtance magnifies and exagge- 
rates every thing, doubles the anxiety of all, 
and tends ſtill more to exaſperate and inflame. 


„The danger is great with reſpe& to the 


capital. How will the people, ſunk in wretch- 
edneſs, and labouring under the moſt cruel 


ſafferings, behold the remnant” of their ſub- 


fiſtence diſputed by a multitude of threatening 
foldiers? The preſence. of the troops will ex- 
aſperate ; it will excite inſurrection ; it will 


produce an univerſal ' fermentation ; "hd the 
firft act of violence, exerciſed under the pre- 


text of police, may be the commencement 
| of a dreadful ſucceſſion of calamities. 


46 The 
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. 
„The danger is great with reſpect to the 
army. French ſoldiers drawn hither to the 
centre . of diſcuſſion, participating in the pal- 
ſions as well as in the intereſts of the people, 
may forget the engagement that made them 
ſoldiers, in order to remember that nature had 
formed them me. e | 
The danger, Sire, chreatens the dee 
tions which are our firſt duty, and which will 
not be crowned with ſucceſs, nor acquire the 
certainty of duration, but in proportion as the 
people regard them as entirely free. There is, 
moreover, a contagion in the ſallies of paſſion. 


We are but men: diſtruſt of ourſelves, the 


fear of appearing weak, may hurry us beyond 
the mark. We ſhall be beſieged, moreover, 
by violent and intemperate counſels; and 
calm reaſon, and tranquil wiſdom, deliver not 
their oracles in the midſt of tumultuous and 
factious ſcenes. | 
„ danger, Sire, is more dreadful till; | 
and judge of its extent by the apprehenſions 
that bring us before you. Great revolutions 
have had leſs conſpicuous cauſes: more than 
one enterprize, fatal to nations, has been an- 
nounced in a leſs inauſpicious and leſs formi- 
dable manner. ; 
© Believe not thoſe who ſpeak links of the 
nation, and who repreſent it to you, according 
to their views; ſometimes inſolent, rebellious, 
ſeditious ; ſometimes. ſubmiſſive, obedient to 
cha ba, "Toke . to bend wb neck to re- | 
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. ceive it. | Theſe two pictures are equally un. 
faithful. 

Ever Wr to Wey you, Sire, becauſe you 
govern in the name of the laws, our fidelity is 
boundleſs as well as irreproachable. 

Ready to reſiſt all the arbitrary mandates 
of thoſe who abuſe your name, becauſe they 

are enemies of the laws, our very fidelity com- 

mands this reſiſtance, and we ſhall be ever 

proud to merit the FEET which our firm. 
neſs may excite. 


Sire, we conjure you in i the name of our 


country, of our happineſs, and of your' glory, 


to ſend back your ſoldiers to the poſts whence | 


your counſellors have drawn them. Send back 


that artillery deſtined to cover your frontiers; | 


fend back, particularly, thoſe foreign troops, 


thoſe Allie of the nation, whom we pay to 
defend, not to diſturb our dwellings. Your 


Majeſty has no occaſion for them. Why ſhould 
a King, adored by twenty-five millions of 


Frenchmen, crowd about his throne, at a great 


expence, ſome thouſands of foreigners ? Sire, 


in the midſt of your children, be guarded by | 
| their love: the deputies of the nation are con- 


voked, to conſecrate with you the eminent 


prerogatiyes of royalty on the immutable foun- 
dation of the liberty of the people. But when 
they fulfil their duty, when they obey the dic- 


tates of their reaſon, the impulſe of their feel- 
ings, would you expoſe them to the ſuſpicion 
of having acted under the influence, of terror 
ö 1 y ? LO, uy _—_ e chat TR | 
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alone which can never be ſhaken, is what our 
hearts univerſally tender to you. It is the juſt 
return for the bleſſings you beſtow, and the 
immortal inheritance of thoſe princes, "of 2 
whom you, Sire, will be the modell. 

The King's anſwer was guarded, cool, and 


unſatisfactory; ; and was as follows :— 


No perſon is ignorant of the liforderly | 
and ſcandalous ſcences that have been repeat- 
edly exhibited at Paris and Verſailles under my 
eyes, and thoſe of the States General. It is 
neceſſary that J ſhould have recourſe to the 
means in my power, to reſtore and maintain 
order in the capital and its environs. One of 
my principal duties is to watch over the pub- 
lic ſafety. Theſe are the motives which have. 
induced me to order troops to aſſemble in the 
vicinity of Paris. You may aſſure the afſem- 
bly of the States General, that they are deſti- 
ned only to repreſs, or rather to prevent, new. 
diſturbances ; to preſerve good order and 
the exerciſe of the laws; to ſecure and pro- 
tect that very liberty which ſhould reign in 
your deliberations. Eyery kind of reſtraint 
ſhould be baniſhed fi them, as well as every 
apprehenſion of tumult and violence: None 
but ill-intentioned perſons could miſlead my 
people with reſpe to the real motives of the 
preventive meaſures I have taken. I have 
conſtantly endeavoured to do every thing that 
could rend to their. kelicity; and I have ever 
had reaſo to be certain of their affection and : 
their „ a 1 


{461 
" IE however, the neceſſary. preſence of the 


troops ſhould ftill give umbrage, 1 ſhall con. 
ſent, at the requeſt of the aſſembly, to remove 


the States General to Noyon, or to Soiſſons; 


and then I ſhall repair to Compeigne, to pre- 
ſerve the neceſſary communication between the 
aſſembly and me. 
This anſwer was applauded by ſome of 
the members; but its deſign could not eſcape 
the penetration cf Mirabeau,” who in a ſhort 
ſpeech detected its fallacy. *©* The anfwer 
of the King,” ſaid he, 4 1 is a direct refuſal 
to our requiſition we will remove neither 
to Noyon nor to Soiſſons - we will not place 
ourſelves between two hoſtile armies, that 
| which is beſieging Paris, and that which may 
fall upon us from Flanders and Alſace - we 
have not aſked permiſſion to run away from 
the troops; we have deſired that the ber 
ſhould be removed from the capital.” 

The deſign, which it was ſuppoſed by the 


republican party, had been meditated by the 


court of forcibly diſſolving the afſembly, and 
of re-aſſuming deſpgtie authority, was now 
nearly brought to a of ripeneſs. The de- 
mocratic writers aſſert that the night of the 


_ or 1 Shs of Joly was fixed NOOR for the 


ly 704 ſtruck with the force of Mirs- 
beau's reaſoning, he did not prevail on them to renew the petition ; 
and their moderation in this i 


* Although the Aﬀſembl: 


the more raſh and *** . 


. 


at- f 


nſtance, which could only proceed 
from a ſentiment of reſpect to the King, makes the violent mea - 
{ures that were immediately taken by the Adminiſtration appear 
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ittack of the metropolis, which was already 
beſieged by fifty thouſand men, andſne hun- 


dred pieces of cannon. They deſeribe the 


arrangement which was planned for the affaulr, 
and affert that not only the diſſolution of the 


ſaſſembly, but a dreadful and ſanguinary exeeu- 
tion of its moſt diſtinguiſhed members, was to 


ſucceed. However little we may be diſpoſed 
to credit this ſtatement, the leaft we can believe 
is, that, agreeably to the declaration in the roy- 
al ſeffion of the 23d of June, the authority, if 
not the very phantom, of the States General 


was to be annthilated; and that ſomething 


evil was intended was moſt evident from the 
diſmiſſion of Mr Necker, which prematurely 
took place on the 11th of July. He was at 
dinner when the letter of the King, ordering 
him to quit the kingdom in twenty- four hours, 
was brought him by the Count de Luzerne. 
Without appearing in the leaſt concerned, he 


had the preſence of mind to tell the Count, as 


he went out of the room, © We ſhall meet this 
evening” at the council;” and continued to 
converſe with the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux 

and the reſt of the company that were dining 
with him, as if nothing had happened. About 

five o'clock in the afternoon he complained of 
his head, and aſked madame Necker, if the 
would accompany him in an airing. He was 
not more than a league from Verſailles, when 

he deſired the coachman to drive on more 
quickly to® | 
paſſed the night Ot and prepared for the 


journey; 


t Quen, his country houſe. He 


< 
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journey; and 5 was the ft opportunity 


he had cquainting his daughter, the Baron- 
eſs de Stael, with the event, though ſhe was 


preſent when he received the order of the 
Eing to quit the country like a criminal. He 


took the road to Bruſſels, as the neareſt fron- 
tier; and carried with him, ſays M. . 


the confidence of the nation. þ 


. The new council, by a very. cine: and 
ominous arrangement, conſiſted of the Mar- 
ſhal Broglio, miniſter of war; the Baron de 
Bretuel, preſident of finance; M. de la Gale. 
Ziere, comptroller- general; M. de la Porte, i in- 
tendant of the war department; and M. Fou · 
lon, intendant of the navy. 

The conſternation which pervaded the Shot 
city of Paris, on the receipt of the foreboding 
intelligence, exceeds all deſcription. The per: 
ſon who firſt reported it at the Hotel de Ville 
was conſidered as a madman, and with difh- 
culty eſcaped. ſome harſh treatment. It was 
no ſooner confirmed than the ſhops and 
places of public amuſement were all ſhut up. 
A body of citizens ran to the warehouſe of 2 
ſtatuary, and having procured the buſts of Mr 
Necker and the Duke d' Orleans, dreſſed them 
in mourning, and carried them about the 
ſtreets. In their progreſs they were ſtopped by 
a German regiment, the royal Allemand, 
when the buſts were broken by the ſoldiers; 
one man | loſt, his life, and others of the popu- 
lace were wounded. The armyß now came 


| @forward i in loree, with the Prince de Lam- 


 belg, 


leries. Irritated, perhaps, at the 
tance which he obſerved in the Aren he 
imprudently wounded with his ſabre a poor 
old man who was walking peaceably in the 


84 e ee 
a grand ecuyer of France, at their "02 A 
who was. ordered. to take poſt , 


gardens.- The French having a remarkable re- 
ſpect for age, this wanton outrage proved 


the ſignal of revolt; an inſtantaneous alarm 
was ſpread through the city, and the cry of To 


arms reſounded in every quarter. The Ger- 
mans were vigorouſly attacked by the popu- 
| Jace, who were joined by the French guards, 
and, e by numbers, were obliged to 
retreat. 

leave of their officers, they ſet fire to their ſe- 
veral barracks, and formed themſelves into 
companies with the citizens, to patrol the 
ſtreetg, and preſerve, if pofſſible, the . 
tranquillity. z 

The city of Paris beheld itſelf in a Nate of 
conſternation and'terror. Whether true or not, 
the reports of the intended attack upon the 


city were univerſally credited: and the myſte- 


rious and impolitic proceedings of the court 
gave countenance, it muſt be confeſſed, to 


every ſuſpicion. On the other hand, troops of 


banditti, the peſts of a populous city, ſuch as 
are ever ready to take advantage of public 


commotion, were beginning to collect; and, 
either from theſe on the one hand, or the fo- 


reigns py on the other, a general Pillage 
i Ws: the. on] W © eyent that could be Ex pected. 


zo vered 


rom that moment the guards took 
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| Clive by the darkneſs of 4 night, ſeveral | 
= bands of theſe ruffians paraded the ſtreets, and 
_ even ſer fire i the city in different Places; the 

pborrid ſilence was interrupted only by con- 
ſed ſhouts, and occaſional diſcharges of muſ- 
query: In this diſaſtrous night, ſleep only 
lealed the eyes of infants; they alone repoſed 
in peace, while the anxious parents watched 


4 over their cradles. 

= Verſailles was not more tranquil : but the 
= court party, abandoning themſelves to an inde- 
il cent joy, concluded the evening of the 12th 
= with a tumultuons banquet.* The women of 


the court mingled with the foreign ſoldiers in 

laſcivious dances to ths ſound of the German , 

muſic—their triumph, however, was not of 
7 ho. 


* A che ee in \ Verlailles, « a repiment of Ger. 
man huſſars were encamped in the Orangerie of the palace. The 
Queen, M. d' Artois, Madame de Polignac, and other perſons bee 
both ſexes belonging to the court, had thought proper to walk i in- 
to the Orangerie at this time, and were, no doubt, received by the 
troops with every demonſfration of joy. Theſe circumſtances. 
Mirabeau thought were of ſufficient importance to be oMmunica- 
ted to the King by the deputation from the Aſſembly. With al! 
_ the exaggerations of eloquence, he deſired them to inform his Ma- 
| „% The bands of foreign troops by which we are ſurrounded 
were bed yeſterday by the princes, the princeſſes, the favourites ; 
male and female of the court, and were careſſed by them, received 
preſents from them, and were exhorted by them to perſeverance. tet 
Tell the King, that thoſe favoured mercenaries, inflamed with 
wine, predicted in their impious ſongs the ſubjugation of France, 
and with brutal fury invoked the deſtruction of the National Af A 
ſembly. Tell him, that even in his palace the Courtiers danced to 
that barbarous muſic, and remind him that ſcenes of the ſame nature 4 
vere the Harbingers of St — 
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long duration; a falſe report of 100,000 arm- 
ed citizens being on the road 2 Verſailles, 
joined to their miſtruſt of the national troops, 
gave at leaſt a momentary check to their en- 
travagant exultation. 
Tze morning of the 1 3th difdlayed at Parks 
a moſt affecting ſpeQacle of confuſion 'and. 
diſmay a band of villains had already pillaged 
the "charitable houſe of St Lazare—at fix 
o'clock the alarm bells founded throughout the 
city, and the terror became univerſal. - The 
citizens aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville, and 
no alternative appeared for the protection of 
their lives and property, but that of embody- 
ing themſelves, and forming a regular militia 
for the defence of the capital. Sixty thouſand 
citizens were ſoon enrolled, and marſhalled 
under different ene The French 
guards ſpontaneouſly offered their ſervices, 
and were diſtributed among the different com- 


panies. The ſtandards of the city were diſj- 


played; trenches were thrown up, and barri- 
cadoes formed in different parts of the ſuburbs. 


Regulations were next eſtabliſhed for the pre- 


ſervation of order, and a permanent council or 
committee, to ſit night and day, was appoint- 
ed. About half paſt five in the afternoon this 
committee diſpatched a deputation to acquaint 
the National Aſſembly with the Occurrences 
which had taken place at Paris. 25 
| The aſſembly bad been engaged, from the 


King, in framing a declaration * rights, 2 
| ; „ 
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the plan of a conſtitution; and even in the 
theſe alarms they, continued without 
intermiſſion their patriotic labours. In the 


diſgrace of Mr Necker they ſaw their own ruin 
determined; yet proceeded with a firmneſs 
tempered with moderation, a courage enobled 
by dignity, which reflects on their conduct 


immortal honour. In their debates they care- 


fully drew the line, and diſtinguiſhed between 
the prerogatives and functions of the legiſla- 


tive and thoſe of the executive powers; and 


on receiving the intelligence that Paris was in 


a ſtate of uproar and confuſion, a deputation 
was diſpatched to the King, informing him 
once more of the danger which threatened the 


ſtate from the preſence of the troops that in- 
veſted the metropolis; intreating in the moſt 
preſſing terms their removal; and offering to 


oppoſe their own perſons to the impending 
ſtorm, and to proceed immediately to Paris to 


aſſiſt, by their perſuaſion and authority, in the 
re- eſtabliſhment of order and peace. The 
King remained immoveable in his determina- : 


tion—he replied, © 1 have already declared my 


intentions reſpecting the meaſures which the 
diſturbances at Paris have compelled me to 


take, It belongs to me alone to judge of their 
neceſſity, and I cannot recede from the reſolu- 


tion I have taken. Some towns may guard 
| themſelves; ; but the extent of my capital will 
not admit a Protection of that kind. I doubt 
not the purity of the motives which have in- 
ae to offer me your Anek in this 
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diſtreſſing exigency ; ; but your preſence-at Pa- 
ris can be of no ſervice: it is neceſſary here, 
in order to accelerate the important affairs 
which I do not. ceaſe to recommend to your | 
immediate conſideration.” - 

The anſwer of the King could not by iny ; 
means be agreeable tothe aſſembly. It was there= 
fore no ſooner communicated than the mar- 
quis de la Fayette demanded an immediate de- 
claration of the reſponſibility of miniſters, 
and the aſſembly unanimouſly reſolved ;= - 
That Mr Necker and the reſt of the late 
miniſtry carried with them the confidence and 
the regret of the aſſembly—that they would 
not ceaſe to inſiſt on the removal of the troops 
that no intermediate power can exiſt be- 
tween the King and the repreſentatives of the 
nation that the miniſters and agents of au- 
thority, civil and military, are reſponſible to the 
people for their conduct that the preſent mi- 
niſters and counſellors of his Majeſty are per- 
ſonally reſponſible for the preſent calamities, 
and Mole which might be the conſequences of 
their advice—that the aſſembly having placed 
the public debts under the ſafeguard of the 
honour and loyalty | of the French nation, no 
power. has a'right even to pronounce the infa- 
mous word bankruptcy—that they perſiſted i in 
all their former decrees and that theſe mi- 
late mini, ry, and e to the preſs. TO: 
THe of gh Pariſians was equal 1 
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the acceſſion of the French guards, they had 
obtained a ſupply of arms and ammunition, 
a conſiderable. train of artillery; the ſhops 
of the armourers were ranſacked for weapons, 


and the ſoldier- citizens were even trained to 
ſome appearance of diſcipline. The night of 
the 13th paſled without any event of conſe- 
quence: the morning diſcovered that, taking 


advantage of the darkneſs, the troops encamp- 


ed in the Champs Elylees had moved off. The 
people, however were ignorant of the cauſes ' 
of this removal, and an immediate attack was 
expected. The national guard, for that was 


. 


the name which the mixed band of ſoldiers and 


citizens now afſumed, amounted to the num- 
ber of 15, oo men; but the majority were 
ſtill without arms. The marquis de la Salle 


was ee commander in chief; abe green 


* The ſteadineſs it Aacheg Wernz in ſo Gat foraing i in- 
to ſome degree of regularity and ſubordination ſo large a body of 


men, io a capital ſo licentious as Paris, and this by no ellabliſbed 
authority, but entirely by a committee choſen by the electors, 
forms a ſtrong contraſt with the negligence and want of foreſight of 


the Cabinet at Verſailles. After the bold meaſures of diſtniſſing 2 


moſt popular miniſter, forming a new adminiſtration of men diſ- 
. Jiked by the people, and rejecting the earneſt and repeated petition 


of the National Aſſembly, it was naturally to be expected that ſome 
means would have been uſed to prevent inſurrections in the capi 

where there was ſo much reaſon to think they would take place 
and' to "fopprefs or render them abortive in caſe they ſhould. | Tt 


was gatufal to expect, chat the Baſtile would have been provided 


and ſtrengthened, and that a place of ſo: much importance as the Hoſ- 

pital of Invalides would have been ſecured by a large detachment 
from the troops cantoned around Paris. None of theſe obvious 
e were thought of. 8 


n which they Þ had at firſt adopted, was 
changed for the ſince famous national colours, 
red; blue and white; the new army was now 
more regularly efficered ; - and various deputa- 
tions were diſpatched” in queſt of arms and 
implements of war. M. de Fleſſelles, the pre- 
vot de marchands (or mayor,) made many pro- 
miſes on this ſubject; but they all re like 
every part of his conduct; eluſive. bs e 
In the courſe of their enquiries afrem arms; 
a party of more than 30, ooo, conducted by 
M. Ethis de Corny, repaired to the Hotel des 
Invalides. M. Sombreuil, the governor, had 
received orders ſo early as on Sunday the 12th 
to hold himſelf in readineſs for an attack, and 
his men had remained during the whole of 
Monday under arms, and on the morning of 
Tueſday” he permitted them to take a few 
hours reſt. At this moment M. de Corny ar- 
rived ; and, on making known to the governor 
the object of his miſſion, he was anſwered, that 
the invalids had not any arms. M. Corny 
was re- conducted by M. Sombreuil to the 
gate; but it was no ſooner opened than the 
multitude ruſhed in, in an irreſiſtible torrent, 
and in a few minutes ranſacked every part ok 
the hotel. More than 30,000 muſkets, and 
twenty pieces of cannon, were the fruit of this 
expedition. On the oppoſite ſide of the Seine 
a ſimilar event occurred ; there another party 
attacked the garde. meuble de la couronne, and 
from that ancient ſtore an immenſe number of 


| Gn of different kinds were procured: bk 
Wale 
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- It has baba 8 believed that the tak, 
ing of the Baſtile was the preconcerted effort 
of reviving liberty; but this was really not 
the caſe. Some of the moſt important actions 
Which have been achieved by courage or acti- 
vity, have in their origin been directed by that 
imperceptible chain of events which human 
blindneſs terms accident or chance. Like the 
Hotel des Invalides, the Baſtile had from the 
firſt moment of the alarms in Paris been put 
in a ſtate of defence. Fifteen pieces of cannon 
were mounted on the towers; and three field. 
Pieces, loaded with grape and cafe ſhot, guard- 
ed the firſt gate. - An immenſe quantity of 
powder and military ſtores had been brought 
from the arſenal, and diſtributed to the differ- 
ent corps; the mortars had been exereiſed, 
the draw- bridge and gates ſtrengthened and 
repaired; the houſe of the governor himſelf 
was fortified, and guarded by light pieces 
ul | 'of artillery, The ſhortneſs of the time had 
4 not permitted him to be equally provident in 
| laying in a ſufficient ſtore of proviſions: The 
forces which the fortreſs included were chiefly 
\ foreigners. On the morning of the 14th, ſe- 
is veral deputations had waited on the Marquis 

de Launay, the governor, to demand arms 
and peace: they were courteoufly received by 
him, and he gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of his good intentions. Indeed, it is ſaid, that 

- he was himſelf averſe to hoſtile "meafinics,” had 
be not been ſeduced by the perfidious counſels 
| mw the ſieur e commander 5 5 — ; 

wiſs 
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Swiſs guards, by the orders of the IN de 
Bezenval, and by the promiſes of M. de Heſ- 
ſelles. The Swiſs ſoldiers had even been en- 
gaged by an oath to fire on the invalids who 
were in the fortreſs, if they refuſed to obey 
the governor; and the invalids themſelves; it 
is ſaid, were intoxicated with a profuſion” of 
liquor which bad been diſtributes "WO 
them, et. a TY. 
At about Hand oftleeks 1 0 — 
M. de la Roſiere, a deputy of the diſtrict of 


St Louis de la Culture, waited on the gover- 
nor, and was accompanied by a mixed multi- 


tude of all deſcriptions. He entered alone in- 


to the houſe of the governor, and the people 


remained in the outer court. I come, fir,” 


faid the deputy, in the name of the nation, 


to repreſent to you, that the cannons which are 
levelled againſt the city from the towers of the 
Baſtile have excited the moſt alarming appre- 
henſions, and I muſt intreat that you will re- 
move them.“ The governor replied, that t 
was not in his power to remove the guns, as 


they had always been there, Without an order 
from the King; that he would, however, diſ- 
mount them, and turn them out of the embra- 


ſures. The deputy having with difficulty 
obtained leave from M. de Loſme, major of 


the fortreſs, to enter into the interior court, 
ſummoned the officers and ſoldiers in the name 
of honour and their country to alter the direc- 
tion of the guns, &c.—and the whole of them, at 


* e deſire even of * n engaged them- 
ſelves 
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elves by oath to make no uſe of their arms, 
unleſs attacked. M. de la Roſiere, after hav- 
ing aſcended- one of the towers with M. de 
Launay, went out of the caſtle, promiſing to 
engage the citizens to ſend a part of the na- 
tional guard to do the duty of the Baſt ile in 
conjunction with the troo pos. 10 
The deputy had ſcarcely retired Hike: A 
number of citizens approached: the gate, and 
demanded arms and ammunition, As the ma- 
jority of them were unarmed, and announced 
no hoſtile intention, M. de Launay made no 
difficulty of receiving them, and lowered the 
firſt draw- bridge to admit them. The more 
determined of the party advanced to acquaint 
him with the object of their miſſion: but y 4 
had ſcarcely entered the firſt court, than 
bridge was drawn up, and a general diſcharge 
of muſketry deſtroyed the in . of thels 
unfortunate peoples” F beben 
> Itis n that this happened through miſtake on the one 
fide or the other; but, if there was deſign, it ſeems moſt likely that 
it was on the part of the people, in attempting to ſurpriſe the garrk 
ſon. The ſtory which was ſpread, and generally believed at the 
time, of the Governor's having allured them within the court, with 
a deſign to maſſacre them, is improbable and almoſt abſurd. He 
muſt have perceived that ſuch an open piece of treachery would 


end in his own deſtruction z he muſt have known that at all events 
be would be obliged to furrender ſoon ; for, independent of many 


other neceſſaries, he was in want of r een q and after ſuch per: 


| fidious conduct, nothing could have ſaved him from the rage of the 
people. Whatever occaſioned the firſt fring of the garriſon upon 
the people, its immediate effect was an action which ſcarcely would 

haye been attempted had not their rage been firſt ſwelled into mad- 


> ap: 
- - 


AM; | 
The motives of the governor for this appa- 
rent act of perfidy have never been e 


and it cannot be: ſufficiently regretted that 
impetuous fury of the populace did not allow 
him to enter on his defence before ſome im- 
a court. All, therefore, that can be ſaid 
preſent is, that its immediate effect was to 
| raiſe the reſentment of the people almoſt to 
phrenſy. The inſtantaneous determination 
was to ſtorm the fortreſs, and the execution 
was as vigorous as the reſolution was daring. 
An immenſe multitude, armed with muſkets, 
ſabres, _ | pare at once into the outer 
$43 16 $743 Fhs 4 | +6 CO 
beh. Plopolle of De N indications of; a  diſpoſii ition 4 
| firrender were no longer regarded. The fortreſs was aſſaulted 
with impetuoſity, and defended feebly. However zealous the 
Governor may have been, he could not inſpire the garriſon with | 
the ſame ardour. After many proofs of the moſt daring intrepidi- 
ty by thoſe who headed the aſſault, the fortreſs was carried. Thoſe 
= had the merit of the exploit ſaved M. de Launay from being 
immediately torn in pieces by the multitude which poured in from 
all quarters, and conducted him with difficulty and danger to the 
Hotel de Ville, but were unable to prevent his being maffacred by 
the cowardly rabble Which ſurrounded it, and who had no part in 
the taking of the Baſtile. M. de Loſme, his major, a perſon dif- 
tinguiſhed for his humanity to the priſoners, was at the ſame time a 
victim to the undiſtinguiſhing fury of thoſe wretches. Their thirſt 
of blood was ſo great, that although the Marquis de Pilleport, who 
had been confined five years in the Baſtile, ruſhed among them and 
proclaimed the humanity of M. de Loſme to himſelf and other pri- 
ſoners, he was not liſtened to, but inſulted, wounded, and eſcaped 
not without difficulty, with his life. M. de Fleſſelles, the Prevot 
des Marchands, of a character leſs popular, but who ſeems to have 
been guilty of nothing which candour could have thought à proof 
of guilt, incurred the ſame fate, and the heads of all three, being ſix 
ed upon 2 were carried in _ through the ſtreets. 
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courts: A ſoldier of of the name of Tournay 
climbed over the crops- de- garde, and leaped 
alone into the interior court. After ſearching 
in vain for the keys of the draw-bridges in 
the corps-degarde, he called out for a hatchet 
—he ſoon broke the locks and the bolts; and 
being ſeconded by the efforts of the people. on 
the other ſide, the two  draw-bridges were 
immediately lowered. The people loſt no 
time in making good their ſtation, where for 
more than an hour they ſuſtained a moſt ſevere 
fire from the garriſon, and anſweredic. with 
equal vigour. | 
While the populace were mii the as 

aſtoniſhing efforts to ſeize that gloomy man- 
ſion of human miſery, ſeveral deputations 
from the Hotel de Ville appeared before the 
walls with flags of truce, intending to per- 
ſuade the beſieged to a peaceful ſurrender: but 
either they were not diſcovered amidſt the 
general confuſion, or what is more probable, 
M. de Launay deſpaired of finding mercy. at 
the hands of the populace, and ftill flattered 
himſelf with ſome deluſive hope of deliver- 
ance. The guards, who now a&ed openly 
with the people, proved of eſſential ſervice ; 
and by the advice of ſome of the veterans of 
this corps, three waggons loaded with ſtrawy 
were ſet on fire under the walls, the ſmoke of 
which interrupted the view, and conſequently 
intercepted the aim of the beſieged ; while the 
aſſailants, being fron a greater. diſtance, were able 
to direct their re 10 the battlements with an 
- unerring . 


| 16g * 
unerring aim. In the mean time the arſenal 


prevented there by the prudence and cou- 
rage of M. Humbert, who firſt mounted the 
towers of che Baſtile : a hair-drefſer was in 
the very att of ſetting fire to the magazine of 
powder, when M. H. whoſe notice was at- 
trated by the cries of a woman, knocked the 
deſperado down with the but-end of his muſ- 

ket—next, inſtantly ſeizing a barrel of ſalt- 
| petre which had already caught fire, and turn- 
ing it upſide 2 oo was * enough {9 
extinguiſh it. 

When men, was ere formerly i 


under the yoke of the oppreſſor, are rendered 


furious by efforts on the ſide of deſpotiſm to 
prolong its reigh, nothing can equal their ar- 


dour to emanetpate themſelves from the in- 


ſtruments of their wretchedneſs. An im- 
menſe crowd, as if unconſcious of danger, fil- 
led the courts of the fortreſs in ſpite of the 
unremitted fire of the garriſon, and even ap- 
proached ſo near the towers, that M. de Lau- 


nay himſelf frequently rolled large maſſes of 


ſtones from the platform upon their heads. 
Within, all was confuſion and terror; the of- 
ficers themſelves ſerved at the guns, "and dif- 


charged their firelocks in the ranks. But 
when the govertor ſaw the affailants take poſ-" 
ſeſſion of the firſt bridge, and draw up their 
cannon againſt the ſecond, his courage then 
was changed into deſpair, and even his under - 


ſtanding appeared to be deranged. He raſh- 
Vox. I. No. 4. 1 pA EY ly 


was ſtormed, and a moſt dreaFfal havock was 


„„ 
* ſought to bury himſelf under the enormous 
, maſs, which he had in vain attempted to de- 
fend. While a turnkey was engaged in diſ. 
tributing wine to the ſoldiers, he caught the 


ran to the magazine with an intention to ſet it 
on fire; but a ſubaltern of the name of Fer- 


rand repulſed him with his bayonet. He then 
went down to the tour de la libertie, where” 


he had depoſited a quantity of powder; but 


here al ſo he was oppoſed by the ſieur Beguard; 
another ſubaltern officer, who thus prevented 


an act of inſanity which muſt have deſtroyed 


1 of citizens, and with the Baſ- 


tile would have infallibly blown up all the ad- 
jacent buildings, and a conſiderable part of the 
of St Antoine. De Launay at length 


propoſed ſeriouſſy to the garriſon to blow up 


the fortreſs, as it was impoſſible that they 


could hope for mercy, from the mob. But he 


was anſwered by the ſoldiers, that they would 
rather periſh than deſtroy in this inſidious 


manner ſuch a number of their fellow-citizens. 


He then hung out a white flag, intimating, his 
deſire to capitulate; and a Swiſs officer would 
have addreſſed the aſſailants through one of 


the loop-holes of the draw - bridge but the 


hour was paſt, and the exaſperated populace 


would attend to no offer of capitulation. 
Through the ſame opening he next diſplay- 


ed a paper, which the diſtance prevented the 


ba from reading. A perſon brought a 
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match from one of the pieces of oannon, and 


EO OS 

poiſed. by a oumber: of others. The brave! un- 
kao yn advanced upon the plank; but juſt as 
he was ready to ſeize the paper, he received. 
a, muſket ſhot, and fell into the ditch. He 
was followed by a young man of the name of 
Maillard; ſon to an officer of the chatelet, who 
was fortunate enough to reach the paper, 
the contents of which were “ We have 
twenty thouſand pounds weight of gun-pO. ] . 


der, and will blow up the garriſon and all its 


* 


environs, if you do not accept the capitula- 


tion,” —M. Elie, an officer of the Queen's 
regiment, Who was inveſted with a kind of | 


Ss 


ſpontaneous. authority, was for agreeing to 


terms; but the people indignantly rejected 


the very word 'eapitulation, and immediately 


drew up to the ſpot three pieces of artillery. 


When the beſieged perceived that the great 


bridge was about to be attacked, they let down 


the ſmall dravr-bridge, which was to the left 


of the entrance into the fortreſs, Meſſrs Elie, 


Hulin, Maillard, Reole, Humbert, Toutnay, 


and ſome others Jebed inſtantly on the bridge; 


and, ſecuring the bolts, © proceeded to the 


door, In the mean time the French guards, 


preſerving their habitual coolt 
pline, formed a column on the other fide of 


the bridge, to prevent the citizens from ruſh- | 
ing upon it in too great numbers. Ali i inva- * A 


neſs and diſci- 


lid came” to open the gate behind the draw- 


bridge, and aſked the invaders What they 


wanted? & The ſurrender of the Baſtile,” they 
cried,” and he permitted them to enter. The 


g conquer= 


P 
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bridge, and the multitude entered without re- 
fiſtance - the invalids were ranged to the right, 
and the Swiſs on the left hand, and their arms 
piled againſt the wall. They took off their 
hats, clapped their hands, and cried; out rave 
as the beſiegers entered. The firſt momentz 
of this meeting paſſed in peace and reconcili- 
ation: but ſome ſoldiers on the platforms, ig- 
norant of the ſurrender, unhappily fired upon 
the people; who ſuſpecting a ſecond ad of 
perfidy, fell upon the invalids, two of whom, 
the unfortunate Beguard, who had prevented 
the governor from blowing up the Baſtile, and 
another equally innocent, were dragged to 
| the Place de Greve, and hanged 
he ſieurs Maillard, Cholat, Arne, and ſome 
aa diſpute the honour of haying firſt 

ſeized M. de Launay. He was not in a uni- 
5 form, but in a plain grey frock: he had a cane 

in his hand, and would have killed himſelf 
with the ſword that it contained, but the gre- 
nadier Arne wreſted it out of his hand. He 
Was efcorted by Meſſrs Hulin, Arne, Legris, 
Elie, and ſome others, and every effort was 

1 exerted by tliſe patriots to ſave his life, but 

in vain they had ſcarcely arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville before his defenders were 
overpowered, and even wounded by the en- 


i raged populace, and he fell under a pf 


wounds. M. de Loſme Salbrai, his major, a 
ee diſtinguiſhed for his virtues and his 


" humanity, v was alſo the victim of the popular 


0 
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fury. The Marquis de pelleport, who. had. 
been five years in the Baſtile, and during that 
time had been treated by. him with particulae* 
kindnels; interpoſed to ſave him at the riſł of 
his life, but was ſtruck down by a hatchet, 
and M. de Loſme was inſtantly put to death. 
The heads of the governor and the major 
were ſtruck off, and carried on pikes through. 
the itreets of * Ihe rage of the popus 
lace would not have ended here—the invalids 
who defended the fortreſs would all have been 
facrificed, had not the humanity of the French. 
guards intggpoſed, and inſiſted on their pardon. 


it is curibus to obſerve how the ſofteſt ſym- 


pathy with the unjuſtly oppreſſed mingles it- 
ſelf with political, enthuſiaſm, even when it is 
raiſed to its Higheſt elevation M. Briſſot de 
War ville had been, a few years before, an in- 

babitant of thgſe-dreary caverns of deſpotiſm. 
To him were the keys of the Baſtile carried, 
as a reward for all his cruel ſufferings in chat 
earthly image of Tartarus. A guard of 3000 
men was appointed over the fortreſs till the 
council at the Hotel de Ville chould decree its 
| demolition. In the intoxication of ſucceſs the 
priſoners were forgotten; and as the keys had 
been carried to Paris, the dungeons were 
forced open ſeven priſoners only were found, 
three of whom had loſt their reaſon, baving 

been detained chere as ſtate priſoners from the 
reign of Louis XV. 

Thus, by che irroſiſtible enthüfiaſtt ef ber- 


u. in 4 few * was reduced that fortreſs 
IEF. 0 TP Which 
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where it does. 
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which erer armies had conſidered as im- 
pregnable, and which had been in viin be- 
ſieged by the force of the great Conde for up. 
Ward of three weeks. 
The fate of M. de Launay involved that of | 
M. de Fleſſelles, the prevot de marchands. 
He had been long ſuſpected of a deſign to be⸗ 
tray the people; and Al his mariceuvres evi- 
dentiy tended to that point. In the pocket of 
M. de Launay a letter from him was diſcover- 
ed, which contained theſe remarkable words AJ 
4 J will amuſe the Pariſians with cockades | 
and promiſes. Keep your ftation till the even- 
ing—you ſhall then have a reinforcement,” - 
At the ſight of this letter the unfortunate de 
Fleffelles was ſtruck dumb—a yoice was 4 4 
in the ball * Begone M. de F. you are a 
traitor.” —* 1 ſee,” ſaid he, gentlemen, that | 
Jam not agtecable to you—l hall * — 
He haſtened down the ſtairs; but as he colin” 
the Greve, accompanied by a number of per- 
ſons to defend him, a young man, who Had 
waited an opportunity, ſhot him with la piſte, 
His head was cut off, placed on a pike, and _ wh 


| carried 5 . __ firects ky with that of 0 . 
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death of the ee were . to bis 0 multitude with the 1 I 
| ſpectacle of carrying their heads on pikes is moſt injudicious'; for 1 
perverts the public mind, and has a tendency to create a taſle for 


cruelty where it does not exiſt, Un? to cane and cheriſh it 
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A tumultuous night ſucceeded this wondler - 
ſul day; and the ſongs of joy and triumph 
which had celebrated the victory c of the People, 
were converted into confuſed. murmurs ex- 
preſſive only of anxiety and alarm. A report 
was ſpread that the troops were about to enter 
the city at the Barriere d'Enfer : thither the 
citizens crowded under the condugt. of the 
French guards, and preceded by a train of ar- 
tillery—the body of tri 20Ps, however, that ap- 
peared in that quarter were diſperſed by a ſingle 
volley. The alarm- bells were then ſounded; 
barricadoes were formed at the barriers; deep 
holes were dug in different parts, to prevent 
the approach: of the cavalry; the tops of the 
houſes were manned; a general lun pain N 
was ordered; and the ſilence of the night was 
interrupted. by diſcharges of artillery, 1 by 
the warning voices of the patroles— ©. Citizens 
do not go to be ec © take care of your lights; we 
muſt ſee clearly this night,” 5 
The firſt news of the taking of the Baſtile 
was regarded by the court as an impoſture of 
the popular party: it was, however, at length _ 
irreſiſtibly confirmed. The firſt reſolves f 
the cabal are ſaid to have been deſperate, and 
orders were iſfued to the commanders to puſm 
the projected plot with all poſſible vigour. In 
the dead of the night, Marſhal Broglio is faid | 
to have arrived to inform them that it was im- 
poſſible to obey the mandate he had received 
of inveſting the hall of the National, Afﬀembly 
wig a l 4 Wen. arch n would 3 
not 


i . 
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not comply wach his orders. Preſs due th 
ſiege of Paris, Was the anſwer. The general} 
replied, he could not depend on the army fo 
the execution of that projec e. 

The National Aſſembly continued fitting 
from, the 13th to the 15th. They had ſent 
two new deputations to the King, on the ol 
fubject of ordering the forces to be removed, 
: Ts i the firſt the King anſwered, that he wa 
doing all in his power for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of public tranquillity, and with that view had 
ordered certain general officers to put them- 
ſelves at the head of the citizens who had taken 
arms at Paris. 

This was thought evaſive and unſatisfactory 
A new deputation, at the head of which was 
the Archbiſhop of Paris, was almoſt, inftantly 
ſent with the 7 5 requeſt, founded on the 

confuſions and alarms in the ca ital. To this 

the King replied, © You tear my heart more 
and more by the recital of the ſcenes at Paris 
It is impoſſible that the orders I have given the 
troops can be the cauſe. I have no alter on 

to make to the anſwer 1 ſo lately gave you. 
Tf the imprudence of thoſe who directed the 
- councils: of Lewis XVI. was evident; at the 
time when the States General firſt aſſembled, 
it muſt, be admitted that his new counſellors 
feem in the preſent inſtance to have improve 
upon the imprudence of the old. 
After it had been found impoſſible. to reſiſt 


we the aſſembling of the States General; aſſer 4 


ntation had been granted, to the 


„ Tiers 
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Tiers Etat; after the voting by orders had | 
deen rejeted, and the three orders had been 
melted down into one National Aſſembly 

alter a numerous body of men had been Re 
ed into regiments and occupied the captal; 


ſymptoms. of defection ;=to'adviſe_the King 
to give ſuth an anſwer. 121 fooliſh in te ex- 
treme, and expoſed his authority to Foreeboße 
and A 
It was tio doubt expected by thoſe: who bil 
prevailed on the King to give this anſwer, that 
the army was ready to obey whatever orders 
they ſhould receive from the Duke of Broglio 
and the other officers attached to the cbur * 
but to what extreme neglect muſt it have be 
owing; that a cirgumſtance of this importance 
was not aſcertained before the King was ad- 
viſed to act and ſpeak in this manner; and if 
the army hau been ready to obey, ehen che i- 
tizens were prepared to reſiſt, what ſcenes of 
bloodſhed and Daughter muſt have been the 
conſequence Scenes ſo revolting to the dif- 
poſition of Lewis XVI. that he could not have 
perſevered in countenancing them, even al- 
though he had thought them the only One g 
of ſecuring his crown. © 
Thoſe, therefore, who are” of Vitor that 
ſuch eounſel would have been politie and wiſe 
to a prince of a different character, will ſtill 
- think it was injudicioully given totone who, 
although he might be prevailed on tö adopỹjt 
— was fure . 
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and after the troops of the lite had betrayed 55 


tires to teſtify his diſtreſs, and invite th 


8) 1 
from principle 5 feeling, before it cou 
produce the deſired effect. 
On the morning of the 15th it was ach 
that another deputation ſhould be ſent to the 
King, with a remonſtrance conceived in 
ronger terms than any of the preceding, The 
following ſentiment was much applauded : 7. 
French adore their King, but they are no longer in- 
clined to be under the neceſſity, of fearing bim. 
The King was the only perſon in the palace. 
who was kept totally ignorant of theſe tranſac- 
tions. The Duke de Liancourt,, a diſtinguiſh- 
ed patriot, who was then maſter of the-ward- | 
robe, faved the ſtate : he forced his way in the 
middle of the night into the King's apartment, 
informed him of every circumſtance, and an- 
nounced to the Count Artoĩs that a price was 
ſet upon his head, The intelligence. of the 
Duke was ſupported by the authority of Mon: | 
ſieur, who. accompanied him, and the King 
Was immediately convinced that he had been 
deceived by evil counſels. Early the next 
morning the Monarch appeared in the aſſem- 
bly, but without the pomp and parade of deſ- 
potiſm. His addreſs was affectionate and con- 
ſolatory. He ſaid, © I have aſſembled you to- 
gether, in order to confult on the moſt im- 
portant affairs of the ſtate ; it is a matter that 
affects me more ſenſibly than the tumult which 
afflicts the capital. The chief of the nation 
comes with confidence among its repreſenta- ; 
to 
ag in finding the means of n.. at 
or . | 


: & Wo)... 
order and tramquillity. Iam not ignorant 


there are men who 2. excited the moſt un- 
juft prejudices, and who have dared to aſſert 
that even you had reaſon to be apprehenſive | 
for your own ' perſanal ſafety. Will it, theres 
e ſub- 


fore, be neceſſary to re- aſſure you on 
jet of reports ſo reprehenſible, that they are 
totally unfounded, and falſify their known 
character? Indeed, feel my intereſt to be the 
intereſt of the nation; 1 call upon you to aid 
me at this criſis, for the purpoſe of preſerving 


the ſafety of the ſtate. _1 depend on the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ; ; and the zeal of the repreſen- 
tatives of my people, here convened for the 


common Tafety, will be my ſure pledge that I 
truſt not in vain. Relying on the affect ion and 
fidelity. of my ſubjects, 1 have ordered the 
troops to be removed from Paris and Verſailles; 

and 1 authorize and even requeſt you to make 


- known this my diſpoſition to the capital.” It 


is impoſſible to Exprels the feelings of the Aſ- 
ſembly on this affecting occaſion. — The tear of 
- ſympathy ſtarted into almoſt every eye —An 

expreſſive ſilence firſt pervaded the aſſembly, 

which preſently was ſucceeded by a burſt of 
applauſe and acclamation. The King roſe to 
return to the palace; and the deputies, by : a 


ſudden impulſe, formed a train of loyalty, in 
which all diſtinction of orders was forgotten, 


and accompanied him to the royal apartments. - 


4 Ucen, with the Dau 


The} joy became general throughout Verſailles; 3 
the people flocked to the palace, where le 
wphin 1 in her arms, ſhewed bo: 
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_ [OY A balcony. The W 
time played the pathetic air, Ou gem- en gin 
* micux qu au ſein de ſa famille, which was onhy 
0 interru pted by ſhouts of loyalty; and:exclamiai 
tions of joy. On their return to the hall, the 
N aſſembiꝶ appointed a deputation to convey thi 
RaPPY oe to "0 metro e 
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Fhe rang fi if the Metropolis after the' OP" 
tion of the Baſlile—The nomination-of Mr Bailly to the: gſice | 1 
Mayor of . Paris, and of La Fayette to the office f Commander 
in Chief of . the National Guard. Te Deum ſung, and ſole 1 
MO hanks offered up to Almighty God at Paris, in celebration of : 
© Capture of the Baſtile.— Mr r Necker honourably recalled. —The 
* King voluntarily viſits the Metropolis.—The former Miniſtry dp. 
 - miſſed. —The tragical Death of N. M. Foulon and 'Berthier- 
3 Re valt in ſome of the Provinces.—The Shocking | Tragedy, af 
;_ Quincey.—The Perſecution of the reſractory N. oble Tt n 
JARIS, At bad Lads an 5 bp Cool 
of commotion, of terror, and of blood- 
Thed, from the 12th of July, began on the xgth 
to aſſume ſome. appearance of order and tran- 
quillity. The livid and bloody heads were 
ſtill carried about the ſtreets as trophies of 
popular reſentment : bur on the morning of 
that day a ſenſible citizen perſuaded the multi- 
tte to liſten to the voice of humanity, atid 
ttey were thrown into the Seine. The elec- 
I itors at the Hotel de Ville laboured 83 


4 
. — 
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| 6 
ind in- the regulation of the city militia, The 
odious name of Prevot was aboliſhed; the 
more ancient and honourable appellation of 
Mayor vas ſubſtituted in its place; and to th 
M. Bailly; who had been preſident of the 
Tiers Etat, was called by the unanimous voices 


of his fellow. citizens. 
hon which feces 


- During the laborious ſel H 
ed the diſgraee of Mr Neeke -vencri 
Archbiſhop of Vienne, who forty 11 ths 
meeting of the National Aſſembly, had been 
choſen their prefidenr, finding himſelf through 
age and infirmities incapable of undergoing 
the" fatigue of his place, aſked that ſome +! 
the younger members might be choſen for his 
aſſiſtance as. vice-preſidents. The Marquis de 
la Fayette was unanimouſly elected. A further 
diſtinction now awaited the diſciple of Wath- 
jugton; and his ſervices to the ſtate, his diſin- 
tereſted patriotiſm, and his abilities, pointed 
him out to the citizens as the only man fit to 
be entruſted with the important commiſſion of 
general and commander in chief of the un- 
tional guard. "x 
Next day, a deputation ee of vel 

-moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the National 
Aſſembly preſented to the Pariſians a ſpectacle 
which for a moment made them forget their 
dangers and their loſſes in their lg the 
Baſtile- They were accompanied by an im- 
menſe crowd; ho covered the road from Ver- 
Gs to the capital, and loaded them with 

eflings, and the ape unequivocal proofs of 
1 pPtodigal 


ge 
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prodigal affection. The lurpriſe and exuſta- 
tion of theſe patriots muſt have been extreme, 
when they beheld more than 400,000 citizenz 
transformed into ſoldiers, all of them armed 
and already trained to military diſcipline. On 
tkeir arrival at the Hotel de Ville, the Marquis 
de la Fayette, Count Lally Tolendal, the Nia 
quis Clermont Tognerre, the Duke de Lian- 
court; and the Archbiſhop -of Paris, addreſſed 
the people. —From this place they adjourned 
to the church of Notre Dame, where Te Deun 
was ſung in celebration of the happy and 
cheerful return of peace accompanied with li- 
berty. As they returned from the church, the 
acclamations of the populace were occaſionally 
intetrupted by the expreſſion of two further 
demands, the wiſh of ſeeing their beloved So- 
vereign in Paris, and the recal of the patriotic 
miniſtry. The deputies brand: in the even- 
ing to Verſailles. | 
When the great maſs 1 a people? 18 — 
into a ſtate of perturbation, like the ſea, agi- 
rated by a tempeſt, it does not ſuddenly ſub- 
fide into a calm. Public, tranquillity, when 
interrupted by circumftances of ſuch magni- 
tude and importance as thoſe we have juft 
related, is not quickly or eaſily reſtored. It 
was natural that the people ſhould be jealous 
for their newly acquired liberties, and Would 
view with - fuſpicion tranſactions, which, an 
their intention, were probably innocent. The 
miniſtry, which had ſhewn themſelves ſo ini- 
þ mioal to the cauſe of che people, were not . 


4 45 


Atmilled nor had the troops yet evacuated the | 
environs of Paris: two freſh regiments had ar- 
rived at St Denais ; - a ſtrange and unſucceſsful 
attack had been made on the Baitile, by a ſer- 

jeant and two companies of guards; and a 
convoy of flour had been intercepted. by. the 
orders of a perſon well known. The night of 
the 15th, therefore, was ſpent with the fame 
anxiety, and with the ſame warlike prepara” 
tions, as the preceding; and in the morning 2 
freſh deputation was ſent to the aſſembly, en- 
treating them to intereſt themſelves in pro- 
curing the diſmiſſion of the miniſtry, | and the 


recal of Mr Necker. 
"After a ſhort debate, which chiefly reſpected 


the decorum of interferin gw ith the appointments 
of the executive DaWers the nn were on 


* There e to believe, that MM. cab Mou- 
nier, Malouet, as well as the members of this deputation before- 
mentioned, and others, had no other view in aſſiſting in the Revo- 
lution than that of eſtabliſhing monarchy on the baſis of freedom, 
as the happieſt government of their country. Such men of courſe 
muſt have felt ſatisfaction in obſerving the indications of returning 
royalty in the people; but there exiſted in the Aſſembly and in 
the Municipality of Paris men, at this time of no note, but whoaf 
terwards acted important parts, who viewed with an evil eye every 
indication of the nature above alluded to; becauſe they feared that 
areturn of confidence in the King would tend to the diminiſhing, . 
perhaps to the annihilation, of their own riſing importance. The 
immenſe influence of the capital with the Aſſembly probably firſt 
became apparent to them at this time, and was the ground work of 
the ſtructure of ambition they afterwards built. © Thoſe men, 
therefore, were active in ſowing new ſeeds of ſuſpicion in the minds 
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prolong! har the . 5 ms to Paris; thi 
they trumped up a ſtory, that an attempt had been made to ſeize 
again upon the Baſtile for the uſe of the King. They employed 
agents to excite the people to clamour for the recal of M. Necker, 
and ſucceeded ſo effectually that. a deputation was ſent on the 16th 
of July from Paris to Verlailles, the object of which was, that the 


Aſſembly ſhould infiſt on the diſmiſſon of the 1 Mivittery, 


| and the recal of M. Necker. $9 4h Bak 
A motion was made accordingly to Fa ehe, In the debate 
which this occaſioned, M. Mounier gave it as his opinion, that the 
National Aſſembly ought not to interfere in ſuch appointments of the 


executive power, and produced the example of the parliamept of 


Great Britain, which he aſſerted had never interfered in the choice 

of the King's Miniſters without the moſt ruinous conſequences, | a 
The reply which Mirabeau made to this argument is ſo res 

mark able, a ve n n the following extratt from bi 


ch: 


er If there ever was an ee 4 deteſtable mn It \ 70 
be that which precluded the National Aſſembly from deelaring tb 
the King, that his people placed no confidence in his Minilters; 
Sueh an opinion attacks at once the nature of things, the eſſentia 
rights of the people, and the reſponſibility of Miniſters, ' 


But how can you refuſe the ſimple right of ſuch a declaration, 


after granting to us the right of accuſing and proſecuting, and even 
of creating a tribunal for puniſhing thoſe workers of iniquity, wkoſe 


crimes, by a manifeſt contradiction, you defire us to contemplate 
in reſpectful ſilence? Do you not perceive then, that Jam more in. 
dulgetit and moderate to the Miniſters than you ? You admit no 
interval between a gloomy filence and a fan guinary accuſation; to 


be fiſent'or to puniſh, to obey or to ſtrike, that is your ſyſtem. 
As for me, I am for warning previous to accuſing ; I object before 
I. dimonour; I offer a retreat to inconſiderateneſs or incapacity” 


before I treat them as rule * mg of us has moſt moderation 
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when they were informed that the miniitets/ 
themſelves had anticipated the wiſh of the als 


ſembly by giving in their reſignations The 


ſame ae à letter e his Majeſty to 
e A a | NM. Necker, 

FS | Dr Its * 

E han; 50 this 8 ain we” vi to eſtabliſh in 

France! That right has ruined England England is ruined, you 
ſay: ah! Great God ! What dreadful news Where, or by what 
means is England deſtroyed ? By what earthquake or eonvulſior 

of nature has that famous iſland been ſwallowed up? That abound-+ 
ing. theatre of great actions, that claſkc ground of liberty. But 
you remove my fears: England fill flouriſhes for the eternal ia- 
ſiruction of the world: England in a glorious tranquillity: heal 
the wounds ſhe had given herſelf during the delirium. of a fever! 


nen developes every ſpecies of induſtry, traces every ſource ol 5 


human proſperity, and very lately ſhe has filled up a great gap in 
ber. conllitution with all the vigour and energy of youth, and all 


the maturity of a people long verſed in politics.  What—you only 
alluded to certain debates in Parliament, which there, as elſewhere, | 


often ariſe from nothing but the mere pleaſure of ſpeaking ; or ra- 
ther, perhaps, i it is the laſt diſſolution of parliament. which frightens 


jou. 


66 Wat happened i in effect on chat extraordinary occalion, $i". : 


the King of England, ſupported by a feeble minority, was not a- 


10 to reſiſt that formidable National Aſſembly, and to diſſolve 


Inſtantly the fantallic edifice of a coloſſal oppoſition was 


baden from its feeble foundation, and that greedy and factious co- 
alition, which threatened to carry all before it was cruſhed. And 
what was the cauſe of ſo ſudden a change? Becauſe the people 
were of the King' S opinion, and not of that of the Parliament. 
The head of the nation overcame that legiſlative ariſtocracy by a 
ſimple appeal to the people—that people. who never can have but 
one intereſt, becauſe the public good, is eſſentially theirs. "Thoſe | 


FI 


repreſentatives, clothed with inviſible, almoſt with dictatorial pow- | 


er, when they are the organs of the general will, are only a ſet of 
impotent pigmies, when they dare to ſubſtitute their own private... 
intereſt and patkons i in the Phe 9 of the true ones: of. cheir acred 
nllon,” -. 


M. Necker; inviting him to to return, Was read 
by the preſident. It was received with. the 
loudeſt acelamations, and was ſeconded by an 
addreſs from the aſſembly the mſelves to that 
upright miniſter, couched in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of affection and reſpect. The eine 
Having at the ſame time intimated his int 

tion of viſiting Paris the following day, che af- 
5 . e * a Wer 5 


* A CIT: 1 eighty· four of the moſt ae n 
oh the National Aſſembly followed the accounts of the late events at 
Verſailles to the metropolis. This deputation was met by the 
- whole of the Parifian militia. The Deputies, having come ont of 

their carriages at the Barriere, were conducted to the . 
.H Ville, amidſt the acclamations of the citizens of both ſexes, w. + 
in the ſtreets, from the windows and the tops of houſes, Halle 

; them as the ſaviours of their country. 

The Dukes of Rochefoucault and Liancourt, M. Cler mont 
Tower Lally-Tolendal, and others, the moſt eminent- members 
of this deputation, addreſſed the committee in the Hotel de Ville 
in particular diſcourſes, the tendency of which was to conciliate 

the minds of the citizens to the Ring, to place his late condudt in 
the leaſt unfavourable point of view, and to aſſure them that his 
wiſhes were for the happineſs of the people. Your good King,” 
aid M. de Lally, & has been. deluded by calumny ; ſuſpicions 
were inſtilled into his mind of that nation which he has the bo- 
nour and happineſs of governing: but we have unveiled the truth 
before his eyes; he is ſenſible of having been deceived ;. be. has 
thrown himſelf into the arms of your National Aſſembly; he puts 
his truſt in them, or rather in you, and will Oe be e 
by iheir counſels, that is, by yours. | 
From the Hotel de Ville the Deputies. 1 were conducted to the 
church of Notre-Dame, where Te Deum was performed, in gra- 
titude to the Supreme Being for the happy agreement between the 
King and the National Repreſentatives, and for che public proſpe- 
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convey autwcenhileanig; intelligence,. and to 


calm the rade that prexailed.in the, me 
ene, „% n 7 
r ee Verſailles Fa the King's 

determination to viſit, Paris with an aſtoniſh- 
ment equalled only by the dread of its conle- 
quences to his royal perſon or to their own 


| Joes) fortunes, or places. Thoſe who . really 


loved him were apprehenſive for his ſafety; + 
thoſe who had been guilty of malverſation 
were apprehenſive for themſelves. Rumours 
of projected aſſaſſinations were ſpread, and the 


leaſt conſequence that could enſue was ſup- 


poſed to be the detention of the Sovereign in 
Faris. The King however, with a degree of 


courage and LN. 3 which does honour" to 


The mmatifoſtitions of 5 307 were ſo e ani weir Apel 
tons of attachment to the King ſo warm, that a ſtranger who had 


l entered Paris at that time would have thought it the moſt loyal 
town in Europe. For the eagerneſs with which the populace Af 
all countries ſeize every event which fortuitouſſy occurs, or is de- 


 bignedly held forth to them, as a cauſe of rejoicing, is often miſ- 
taken for a proof of their genuine ſatisfaction in that event. Tt 


| ould be remembered, howeper, that the multitude love poiſe 
and riot and acelamation and illumination, independent of any _fa- 
tisfaction in the event, or any love or regard for the (General-or 
"Admiral; or. popular Leader or Monarch, who ſerves as a pretent 
for their indulging their favourite paſſion. This ſeems to be com- 
mon to the popuface of all countries: what diſtinguiſhes that of 
France is the wonderful rapidity with which they fly from the ex- 


1 tremes of love to thoſe of hatret!, and from [admiration to con- 


. tempt, which makes them cry Vite le Nei J one day, wich the 
ame ſincerity that they ery Vive Petion] another 3 and they ac- 
company) Egalite to the ſcaffold with is much exultation as: they 
* fhewn in Paradis, f the buſts 0 the 
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his character, remained immoveable YI His 
determination. On the morning of the 17h 
he left Verſailles, in a plain dreſs, and with no 
other equipage than two carriages" with eight 
he orſes each; in the firſt of which he rode 
a part of the National Aſſembly, in 
their robes, accompanied him on foot; and the 
militia of Verſailles compoſed his only guard 
till the proceſſion arrived at the Seve, where 
they were relieved by the Paris militia, with, 
the Marquis de la Fayette at their head; and 
from this place the ſuite of the Monarch As 
mounted to about 20,000 men. The horſe- 
guards led the proceſſion; and theſe were fol⸗ 
lowed by the city cavalry © ſome battalions. of 
the French guards and other foldiers, who had. re 
fought in defence of the nation, ſucceededy/ 2 
hen the different companies and corporations; 
and M. de la Fayette, with a large body of. 
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militia, brought up the rear. A quarter of an p 
| hour before the arrival of the King, whether I 
| from accident, or from ſome plot concerted by P 
| the enemies of liberty, a woman was ſhot by a : 
| muſket-ball, from the oppolite ſide of the river, a 
0 


The King looked pale and melancholy, and 5 

an expreſſion of anxiety was even apparent 

in the faces of the National Aſſembly, The 

progreſs was remarkably flow; and no ſhout ; 

was to be heard but Vive la nation !, At the 
t 
| 
i 
8 
7 
{ 
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Barriere des Conferences, the King was met by 
M. Bailly, who acted as mayor, with the 
other magiſtrates.— M. Bailly, on preſenting 
the. keys of the city, addreſſed his Majeſty in 
Ae 
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oor ſoecch#i At the Pont Neuf, the batz 


ſage was lined by a numerous train of artil- 
lery; but, in the true ſpirit of French gal- 
hatty, the mouths PLP Pol wee, of the Pe f 
3055 | 


„ & 1 4 your ohio as keys of the pole city ; "of Paris 
they are the ſame that were preſented to Henry IV. He bad e- 
gained his people; here the people have regained their King n 

« Your Majeſty comes' to rejoice in the peace that you Bat re- 1 
eſfabliſhed in your capital ; : to rejoice i in the love of your faithful 3 
| ſubjets.” It is for their happineſs that your Majeſty has re· aſſem- 
bled the repreſentatives of the nation, and that you are engaged 
yith them in laying the foundations of liberty and public proſperi- 
ty. What a memorable day is this, in which your Majeſty has 
come to fit, as a father in the midſt of his re- unſted family, in which 3 
you have been conduſted back to your palace by the whole Nation - 
al Aſſembly, guarded by the repreſentatives; of the kingdom, ſur- 
rounded by an immenſe concourſe of people. You carried in your 
zogult countenance the expreſſions of ſenſibility and happineſs, . 
while around you heard nothing but exclamations of joy, law no- 
thing but tears of tenderneſs and love. Sire! neither your peo» 
ple nor your Majeſty will ever forget this great day; it is the hap- 
pieſt of the monarchy, it is the epoch of an 9 50 and eternal al- 
lance between the Moparch and the people. his circumſtance, 
peculiar to your reign, immortalizes your Majeſly. J have ſeen 
this happy day; and, as if all good fortune were reſeryed for me, 
the firſt function of the office to which the ſuffrages of my fellow. 
citizens have raiſed me, is to communicate to your Majeſty the ex- 
preſſions of their reſpect and of their love. | 

His Majeſty being ſeated on the throne, M. Bailly e 1 
him a blue and red cocizzde, the cockade of the militia, which 
his Majeſty graciouſly received, and placed in his hat. When 
calm was re-eſtabliſhed, after the joy occaſioned by the King's ap- 
pearance, Mr Moreau de St Merry, preſident of the aſſembly of 
the electots of Paris, addreſſed his Majeſty ; and after obſerving 
how" little the people merited the calumnies raiſed againſt them, 
ſaid, Sire, you have nothing more to do than to, remember this 
great and powerful truth that the thrones of Kings are never 
morè firmly fixed than when they have for a baſis the love and H. 
delity of the people: with theſe titles TY are i 
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non. were adorned with bouquets of lowers, 
Oa their arrival at the Hotel de Ville, t 
King ſolemnly confirmed the election of M. 
Bailly. and the Marquis de 1a Fayette; and on 
| receiving the complimentary addreſſes of the 
© mayor, the preſident of elet tors, count! Lafſy 
| Tolendal, &c. he exclaimed with an air of Br 
thetic emotion, which FAT. allowed him 
utterance— My people may always rely up- 
on my affection. He received from the 
hands of the mayor the national cockade; and 
when he ſhewed himſelf at the window with 
this badge of patriotiſm, the joy of the people 
could no longer be reſtrained ; the ſhout. of 
* Fave le roi. which had ſcarcely. been heard in 
mtte former part of the day, filled the whole 
_ atmoſphere, and reſounded from one extremi- 
ty of the city to the other. The return of the | 
King to Verſailles was a real triumph. The | 
citizens, almoſt intoxicated with joy, e | 
ed his carriage; his countenance, which 
the morning bore the aſpect of melancholy 
was now cheerful and. ſmiling, and he appear- 
ed ſinoerely to partake. 3 in the general | fatisfac- | 
"x don. 1 
l 
| 
| 


-»: The viſit of Louis XVI. to his metropolis 
head the apprehenſions of the court as far 
= zs they concerned themſelves. | Thoſe ſangw- 
nary. tools of deſpotiſm were diſperſed, Mar- 
-thal Broglio retired to Luxemburgh ; Madame 
Polignac, in the habit of a waiting- woman, WW + 
took the route of Bruſſels; even the Count f 
* Artois, with his famil . withdrew during the 
Rillnets 
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ſtillaeſs of che night, and was followed by 


the Princes of Conde and Conti, the Dake de 
Luxemburgh, and others of the Nohility. But 
of all who were connected with the court, 
none was more odious than M. Foulon, who 
had long been Sbhnoxious to the people, for 
his unfeeling tyranny and his inſatiable ava- 
rice. This unfortunate perſon had riſen from 
a very low fituation in life to the poſſeſſion ef 
immenſe riches. He had been commiſſary to 
the army in the war of 1755, and by his rapa- 
city and extortions, is faid to have irretrievably 
Alder the French name in the provinces 
of Germany. He' is faid to have made a 
common "boaſt of his depraved principles, 
His favourite maxim was, that © that country 
would be beſt governed, where the common 
people ſhould be Sat Meth fold upon graſs; 
and he had boaſted, that if ever it ſhould be 
his good fortune to be Miniſter, he would 
ms the people of France live upon hay.“ 
On the firſt news of the riots in Paris he had 
withdrawn himſelf from the public eye, and 
had cauſed a report of his death to be induſtri- 
ouſly circulated, and his funeral had even been 
performed in a manner ſuitable to his immenſe 
riches. In the mean time he had ſecretly re- 
tired to Very, an eſtate belonging to M. de 
Sartines, where he was in hopes of remaining 
concealed: but his character commanded no 
man's affection, and the general unfeeling- 
neſs of his heart left him without a friend. 


His own F vallls + were TE r to er and. 
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| dect him; and on the 22d of July te Was 

drought 48 Pars“ With & banned Hay at his 
back, in allufion to the language which he is 

ſaid to have employed in expreffing bis con- 
tempt for the people. The committee of the 
Hotel de Ville determined ig end him to the 
priſon of the abbey St Ga main, where he 

might be detained till the return of tranquil. 
lity- ſhould afford him an” impartial trial; but 
the iffimienſe crowd which was aſſembled in the: 
Place de Greve, reſiſted this determination. It 
was with difficulty M. Bailly could make him. 

ſelf heard, when he urged with all the elo- 
quence of humanity the flagrant injuſtice of | 
condemning a citizen to death without hear 0 


ing him in his own defence. The Marquis de h 
la Fayette took ſtill more popular ground: by” : 


urging the detention of the criminal, in the 
hope of obtaining from him a diſcovery of his f 
accomplices. To this demand the populace 
appeared to aſſent by their tokens of applauſe: 2 
but the unhappy Foulon, whether in teſti- 
mony of his innocence, or by a mechanical 
movement, clapped his hands at the ſame time 
1 in approbation. A general exclamation was 
immediately raiſed:—“ They are neee at 
1 huis guilt; they intend to ſave him.” He was 
| immediately ſeized, and dragged under the fa- 
tal ölamp- iron, which during the revolution the 
populace had employed as the inſtrument of 
their vengeance. Every cireumftance of hor- 
ror attended his execution: the ot 9 by which 
he ch Ne e broke 2 me he was 
2 1 ok e 3 81 1 It detained 
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detained for à quarter of an hour in a half ee 
piring ſtate, before a new one cguld be pro 
cured. His head was cut off and placed upon 
a pike, with the mouth ſtuffed with hay, and 
was carried through the ſtreets of Paris. This 
victim of | popular Mry was 74 years. of age. 
M. Berthier, who had married the daughter 
of M. Foulen, was implicated in the fate of hie 
father-in-law, and Was perhaps odious to the 
people from the exereiſe of an arbitrary and 


oppreſſive employment, the intendant of po b 


ice. He had been ſeized at Compiegne, and 
one of the electors, with 400 horſe, had bean 
diſpatched to conduck bim to Paris, He alſa 
was accuſed of peculation and extortion, of - 
being the principal agent in regulating tile 
moyements, of the camp at St Dennis, and of 
the ſtill more unpopular crime of ſpeculating 
in grain, and contributing to the general ſcar- 
city. Unhappily for him, be arrived in Paris 
the very evening in which the populace had 
tion; his death was therefore - inevitable. If 
however he did not ſuffer innocently, he ſuſ- 
tained his unhappy fate with courage and dig- 
nity. During the greater part of the way he 
converſed tranquilly with M. Riviere, the elec- 
tor who accompanied him. When he entered 
the city, however, the bloody head of his fa- 
ther-in-law was preſented to bim, and at this 
dreadful ſight he is faid to have turned pale, 


gated at the Hotel de Ville as to his conduct, he 


. 


A 


_ ſible to penetrate the concou 


( . 


3 af i calmly; * That he had N ied or- 
ders of his ſuperiors, and that the inſpection of 


his papers would inſtruct them as to the extent 


of his guilt.” It was determined to ſend him 


immediately to the abbey; but it was impoſ- 
ſe 'of people that 
ſurrounded the hotel. It was in vain that M. 


Bailly oppoſed his utmoſt eloquence to the 


fury of the multitude; in vain the commander 
in chief proſtrated himſelf on his Kuees to en- 
treat that the popular cauſe ſhould no more be 


defiled with blood. Numerous as his eſcort 


was, they were ſoon diſperſed, and he was 


"dragged to the fatal lamp- iron, where a new 


cord was already prepared for him Tie de 


pair inſpired him with new courage, and 


ſnatching a bayonet out of the hands of one 


of the guards, he attempted to defend himſelf, 
if not from death, at leaft from amine 


He fell pierced with innumerable wou 
monſter of inhumanity, a dragoon, plungel 
his hand into his reeking entrails, and tearing 


out his heart, and fixing it on the point of bis 


* 


1 


cutlaſs, carried it as a trophy through the 
ſttreets. The head was alſo cut off, oo carried 
Bs, about along with that of M. Foulon- bas 


It is ſaid that the dragoon, who” in this bru- 


ta] manner tore out the heart of M. Berthier, 
: did i it in revenge for the death of a father: be 
this as it may, his comrades were ſo complete 


+y diſguſted with the barbarity of the action, 
that they determined to fight him ſueceſſively 


in Fer his death they had eme the diſho- 
nou 


. (6 4 
nour which it fixed upon their corps. He 
fought, and was killed the ſame evening. „ ins 

Wretched is the fate of that nation which. is is 
obliged to employ the agency of a mob 10 
counteract the uſurpations of tyranny. 
apologize for ſuch actions would be. e 
degree to partake in their criminality, by "i, 
however, we candidly conſider the grievances 
and oppreſſions under which. the people f 
France had for centuries languiſhed ; if we 


conſider the licentiouſneſs inherent in "the ca- 


naille of a populous city, and how prone hu- 
man nature is to the abuſe of power; if) we . 


recollect the individual provocations and 1 inju- 
tries which men, ſuffer from perſons, high in 


office under an arbitrary government, perhaps 


we ſhall rather wonder that the victims of po- 
pular reſentment were ſo few. In juſtice alſo 


to the inſurgents of Paris, it muſt be recorded, 


that while, under the miſtaken ſentiment. of 
revenging the oppreſſions of their government, 
they involved themſelves in the guilt of mur- 
der, they were. ſlill ſuperior to ſuch a crime as 
theft. The bodies of the Marquis de Launay 

and of the major of the Baſtile lay expoſed in 
the Place de Greve for a number of hours, 


and neither their watches or any of their 


valuables were even touched by the mob; and 


when M. Foulon was maſſacred, his pockets 


were full of money and bank-notes, which 
were taken carefully out by ſome of the mob, 
and depoſited before - the committee on the 
"aig of. ehe e ve, W. On ae na. 
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tion we cannot pretend to ſay, but it has been 
advanced by the popular party, that with te- 
ſpect to Meſſ. Foulon and Berthier, the people 
were made the blind inſtruments of private 
enmity, or of their accomplices themſelves; 
who probably ſaw no other means of conceal. 
ing the atrociouſneſs of their own conduct 
from public enquiry. From the windows of 
the Hotel de Ville a number of perfons of ſu- 
perior appearance were obſerved exciting the 
Popnlace to outrage, and who appeared to be 
the main ſprings of all their motions. Theſe 
could ſcarcely be friends to the popular cauſe, 
. Tince nothing could involve it in ſuch diſgrace 
as the perpetration of thefe barbarities. 

Thefe ſcenes of horror and of blood filled 
„ every good citizen with diſguſt and ap- 
prehenſion they trembled left they ſhould 
have only exchanged one tyranny for another, 
and condemned in the ftrongeft terms theſe 
guſts of inhumanity, theſe bloody proſcrip- 
tions, theſe outrages againſt public juſtice. 
The Marquis de la Fayette in particular was 
ſo much exaſperated by this contempt of all 
authority, that he determined at once to re- 
ſign his office of commander in chief: happily 
for France, the eloquence of M. Bailly had 
ſufficient influence to prevail with him to Te- 
Jame it. 

Theſe horrific exhibitions in the” capital, to- 
gether with the various cauſes from which 
they originated, gave the ſignal for revolt in 


all; the Provances.; and it was ⁰ tooner under- 
Shao Me ie e ſtood 
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good that A a had been formed 


againft the liberties of the nation, than all the 
citizens became be * che foldiers 
otivenso - f 

At Rennes, the; capital of Wine the yoithg 
men took up arms about the 20th of July, 


ſeized the kn: and the principal poſts, 
and raiſed at once the ſtandard of liberty. The 


Count de Langeron, who commanded” there, 


marched out agaiuſt them, at the head of the 
regiments: d Artois and Lorraine, and the da- 


goons d' Orleans: but the ſoldiers were no 


ſooner drawn up in order of battle than they 


unanimouſſy ſhouted Vide la nation?! Eight 
hundred immediately joined the patriotir 
ſtandard, and the reſt returned to their bar- 


racks, after having taken a ſolemn oath, not to 


n e their allow 


Citizens, 

* 1 . account of theſe excclſcs tranſmitted t to ho 8 
their cauſe was al ways aſſigned to a dreadful conſpiracy againſt the 
National Aﬀembly and the National Freedom, which had been 
carried on by the Court and a part of the Nobles. This acbount 
was induſtriouſly ſpread, and occafioned ſimilar exceſſes in various 
provinces of France. Thoſe of whom the Municipal Councils were 
compoſed being accuſed of favouring the old government, new 


Common Councils were appointed in many of the towns, conlilt- 
ing of men ſuppoſed to be of the moſt patriotic principles: The 


peaſantry roſe againſt certain unpopular Noblemen, | burned their 
caſtles, obliged them to fly for their lives, and a general * 


the Nobleſſe ſeemed to ſpread all over the kingdom. 
This proceeded, no doubt, in a conſiderable degree os the in- | 


ferigy* order of. 15 becoming more and more licentious by in im- 
punity and the 


es of pillage; but its becoming fo univerlal forms 


a ſtrong EY alſo of a ſenſe: of oppreſſion 2 fe- 
eeivel] by the peaſants from their lords, 
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citizens. In the mean time the principal people 
being aſſembled at the Hotel de Ville; they de- 
creed the ſuſpenſion of all levies and contribu 
tions on the part of the King or the feudal 
lords; deputations were ſent to every town ill | 
| Brittany; ; the whole provinee vas 'preſently 
in arms to ſupport the public Guſe;” and all 
declared themſelves ready to march, i nbcef. 
fry, to the relief of the National Aſſembly. 
The commanding officer, finding all his efforts 
in vain, retired from the province. 
At St Malo, the younger citizens Gerne 
to form two diviſions, one of horſe, and the 
other of foot, and to proceed immediately to 
the National Aſſembly, to participate with 
them the danger or the glory of faving their 
country. As they were without artillery, their 
firſt ſtep was to take poſſeſſion of the cy fort, 
and that of the Chateau Neuf, in order to ob- 
tain a ſupply of arms and ammunition. The 
commandant reinforced each of the fortreſſes, 
but in vain; the ſoldiers declared they would 
not act, and the citizens by ſome ſtratagem 
got poffeſſion of the keys. It is pleaſing to 
add, that they made the happieft uſe of their 
ſucceſs; they reſiſted the revengeful impulſe 
Which would lead them to puniſh the obſti- 
nacy of the King' s lieutenant, and d er 
human life even in an enemy. 
The city of Bourdeaux has beer always 
dittihe guiſhed by its attachment to liberty. On 
the Fiat” night of St Bartholomew, the chief 
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abo gontenüed for the rights of hun anity in 
oppoſition to the blind dictates of fanaticiſm- 
On the preſent. oceaſion, the, members of the 
pa liament enrolled themſelves voluntar ily, i 
the city militia, and mounted guard along wi 
the other inhbitants; and the governor, of the 
caſtle, animated by a. ſimilar ſpirit, preſented 
the keys to a deputation of citizens. A ſtat 
of Mr, Necker was elevated on a pedeſtal haſti- 
ly erected for the purpoſe, and was Pg 
Wich a garland. of lauirel,. ROT 
The amiable. Archbiſhop, of 4 Was 
ſucceeded by the patriotic Duke de Liancourt 
as preſident of the National Aſſembly. One 
of | the. firſt circumſtances which ſignalized his 
preſidency, was the permiſſion which was 
granted by the King to the French guards to 
enrol themſelves among the national militia: 
in the mean time, addreſſes expreſſive of the 
higheſt degree of patriotiſm. and confidence, 
poured in upon the aſſembly from all parts of 
the kingdom; and there appeared no viſible 
obſtruction to the conſurnmation: of its pd 
1 triotic, labours. _ 
That bleſſing, 1 Was ſtill at a great 
5 FO a from that ill-fated nation, Beſides 
_ the enmity of thoſe who ſubliſted by the cor- 
ruptions of the former government, the aſſem- 
| bly. had to contend with other difficulties,; and 
"the © oppo. of erde was not the leaſt Pe 
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when 
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when his plans for the introduction of ſubGft 
_ ence were ready for Execution, An actual 
ſcarcity, took place; the granaries and maga- 
zines were pillaged; and bands of rufflang 
Were diſperſed over the country, and inereal 
the ſcarcity by their deſperate ravages. The 
enemies of the revolution took advantage of 
this ſtate of things, to diſturb and agitate the 
popular mind by alarming reports. It was 
even believed that they monopolized the grain 
themſelves, in order to caft an odium on their 
oppoſers. Among the riots excited upon theſe 
occafions none were more diſgraceful. than, 
thoſe at St Germain and Poifſy—to the latter 4 
of which a deputation was ſent from the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, with the humane Biſhop of 
Chartres at their head. They arnved juſt. 
time'enongh to ſave an innocent perſon of the 
name of Thomaſfhn, though the fatal cord was. 
already about his neck. 

In theſe embarraſſing MET hrs jolned 
to the ſanguinary exits of M. M. Foulon and. 
Berthier, the Aſſembly determined on the 23d 
of July to publiſh a proclamation, inviting all. 
good citizens to the. maintenance of 2500 or- 
der and government; and declaring that to 
try and puniſh for all crimes of /zze-nation, was 
the ſole prerogative of the Aſſembly, till by | 
the conſtitution which it was about to eſta- 
bliſh, a regular tribunal ſhould be intituted 
for the puniſhment of ſuch offene. 

At this time, one of thoſe events Which hu- 


man blindneſs denominates accidental, threw 
the 
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the aſſembly and all France into the deepeſt 
conſternation, and ſhook the Pillars of public 
confidence. M. Punelle, one of the deputies 
of Franche- Comte, announced that M de 
Meſmay, a counſellor to the parliament of 
Beſancon and lord of Quincey, had invited 
the people of his neighbourhood, and the offi-_ 
cers of the garriſon of Veſoul, to celebrate, at 
his caſtle of Quincey, the happy union of the 
three orders of the ſtate. The entertainment. 
was ſumptuous, and the beſt wines were diſtri- 
buted with a liberal hand; but, amidſt this 
ſcene of feſtivity, the company were at once 
diſperſed, by a dreadful exploſion © of gun- 
powder, and ſome perſons were even killed 
upon the ſpot. | 

It is eaſy to conceive the horror Rr, indigna 
tion which ſuch a repreſentation muſt inſpire. 
The preſident. of the Aſſembly was inſtantly 
directed to wait upon the King, to requeſt that 
the tranſaction might be immediately inquired 
into; and he was further requeſted to give or- 
ders to his Miniſter for foreign affairs, to claim 
any of the parties who might have taken re- 
fuge in foreign countries. 

It was ſome time before the matter 2 be 
inveſtigated, nor has it ever been cleared up to 
general ſatisfaction. The beſt account that has 
been given of it is, that three drunken ſoldiers 
having gone: to 1 in the 1222 and ha- 
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anch the ſoldiers, and they only, fell the, vie. 
tims of their indiſeretion. ur 
| Unfſounded, howeyer, as theſe reports oon⸗ 
cerning M. Meſmay appear to have been, 
their effects were more or leſs felt by all the No- 
bility, of France. The populace of the neigk⸗ 
bourhoed would have immediately pulled 
down the caſtle of Quincey, but were. prevent- 
ed by the militia and citizens of Beſancon. In 
other places, as ſoon as the report Was re- 
ceived, riots; were excited, ſome. caſtles were 
ranſacked, and two or three gentlemen, of 1 kre⸗ 
Proachable characters loſt their lives. 2 
When the bonds of mutual confidence among | 
ſobjects in a nation are looſed, we cannot 
wonder that even circuraſtances:: trifling . 
themſelves ſhould produce.new troubles, . Ee 
Baron de Caſtelnau, reſident in France from 
Seneva, was arreſted on the Pont Royal 3 and 
the moment he was arreſted he tore in pieces 
a letter; but the fragments were carefully col- 
lected, and tranſmitted, with three other open 
; letters found upon him, by M. Bailly to the 
Duke de Liancourt. When the packet: arrived 
there were but few members in the hall, and 
the delicacy of the preſident would not permit 
him to keep open letters in his poſſeſſion. 
Confidering belle that the Aſſembly was inveſt- 
ed with no executive power, he thought it his 
duty to ſend back the packet to M. Bailly, 
not doubting but it would be produced when 
called for-. A long and important diſcuſſion 


of this buſineſs enſued. On ĩhe one fide, it was 
pro- 
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propoſed by tlie Count de Chatenai, M Reu- 
bel and others, that all intercepted letters 
ſhould be depoſi ted in a proper place for the 


inſpection of a committee of the Aſſembly; 
550 that the papers found in the Baſtile ſhould 


be collected, in order to form a hiſtory of the 
crimes of the old government, which? would 
ſerve a8 a kind of preface to the conſtitution. 
| Ga the other hand, it was urged: by MI Camus 
—* That all the FHiſtructions of their eonſtitu- 

ents had conſecrated the inviolability of private 
cotreſpondence ; that the National Aſſembly 

ought not to ſet the example of a public 
breach of faith; and that the only exception 


: bought to regard the correſpondence of thoſe 


as\ who. were actually in the hands of 
| juſtice — The Biſhop of Langres obſerved, 

* that all ages had applauded the generoſity of 
Pompey, who committed to the flames the let- 
ters Which the ſenators had addreſſed to Serto- 
nus.“ M. Duport remarked, that the ad- 
Fantage was dubious, and the danger manifeſt: 

that the moſt virtuous citizen, and the greateſt 


of men, M. Turgot, had been ruined by a ficti- 
tious correſpondence.” The Aſſembly, much. 


to its honour, decreed, that in ſuch a caſe there 
: was no room for. e Thus the ſanctity 
; of private correſpondence Was held invialate; 
and in! the midſt of treaſons and conſpiracies, 
while the National Aſſembly was engaged in 
| "the e great work of eſtabliſhing liberty, it deela- 
red itſtif above employing or imitating any of 
| the diſgraceful relources of tyrannyid ire 
* Among 
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Among many other unfounded reports which 


met the liſtening ear of ſuſpicion and credulity, 


a very formidable rumour was circulated, That 
the court of London was diſpoſed to take ad. 
vantage of the troubles of the nation—That 
the Engliſh'fleets in both Indies had already 
commenced the attack —and that St Domingo 55 
and Pondicherry were already among the num: 
ber of their conqueſts. So injurious a calum- 
ny could not be overlooked by the ambaſſador 
of Great Britain. He wrote immediately to 


the Miniſter, the Count de Montmorin, diſ- 


claiming on the part of his court every hoſtile 
intention, and in corroboration of his aſſertion, 
appealing to bis recollection, that in the be- 
ginning of June a plot had been concerted for 
ſeizing the port of Breſt, by cettain perſons 
who- claimed the countenance and protection 
of Great Britain; but that the propoſal: had 
jected with indignation by the Engliſh 
cabinet, and that he (the Duke of Dorſet) "had 
immediately appriſed the French miniſtry of 


been r 


the danger. 
The letter of the ambaſſador being read in 


the aſſembly, and communicated to the people 


of Paris, ſufficiently quicted every apprehen- 


fion concerning the interference of Great Bri+ 


tain; and to prevent in future the interrup- 


tion ' of the national bufineſs, a committee of 
twelve members was immediately appointed 
to take cognizance of every report or informa- 
tion which reſpected the public ſafety. 


The conſequences of the Duke of _ 
| etter 
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letter were more n in the province of 
Brittany. The plot which he had mentioned 
againſt Breſt was immediately laid to the 
_ of the Nobility ;- and the enemies of. 
ſome: of that body, who had ſhewn them 
| ſelves averſe to the revolution, induſtriouſly 
repreſented: them to the people as the crimi- 
nals. Several were arreſted and confined in 
the caſtles of Nantes and 8t Malo. The No- 
bility of the province appealed to the juſtice. 
of the National Aſſembly, and „ that 
the Duke of Dorſet might be requeſted to give 
more preciſe documents, that the criminality. 
might no longer be extended to all the ancient 
families of a reſpectable quarter of the king» . 
dom, but might attach to thoſe only who were 
really concerned. The aſſembly referred the 
inveſtigation to the executive power; but de- 
clared at the ſame time their opinion, that the 
evidence appeared ſo vague and 3 1 | 
the e ought. to * — wn 
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The Bonionralle Recal of Mr Necker. iT he Elftore'i in the Marr 


Par commit .a very unpopular At. Many Outrages committed 
i ile Provinces. —T he famous Decree, annibilating the ancien 
Fond Syſtem. —D: ferent Plans for obtaining Public Loans, 
A Riot in the Metropolis. — The Organization of the Municipaliy 
"and Milada at Paris. —Debates concerning the Veto of the” Shine. 
ei Concerning the Permanente of the Legiſlature; —Chncerp- 
i7 ing) two "Chambers," or an upper and lower Houſe, . nw 
2 (Scheme of Finance.— The dreadſul Inſurrection an the 5th of, Os 
36 tober .— Te Removal f ſhe. Ae by Family from V. 70 55 5 
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dience to the King 8 order on the Anh of July 
and had paſſed through Bruſſels, arrived at 
Baſil on his way to Coppit, near Geneva, 
He there received letters both from the King 
and from the National Aſſembly, requeſting 
His return to the ſuuation he had, Juſt left in 
G . adminiſt ration 
A letter from the lately ala liter 
in anſwer to the requifition of the aſſembly, 
"Was received on the 27th of July. It was 
dated Baſil, and was expreſſive of his grati- 
tude and devotion to their commands. 'Poſte- 
»rity/will regard it. as an incident more fe- 
ſembling the viſions of romance than the oc- 
curxences of real life, that the firſt intima- 
ie he received of the revolution was from 
the, mouth of the Ducheſs de Polignac, His 
bittereſt enemy. M. Necker had quitted Brifſ- 
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ſels in the determination of retiting from 
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public life, and forgetting his diſgrace and his 
unſucceſsful labours in the. aceful retirement 
of his eſtate in the vicinity of Geneva. In his 
way thither, he arrived at Baſil accidentally, 
at the very moment when madame Polignac, 
in her precipitate flight, ſtopped at that city. 
We may eaſily conceive his furpriſe-wheti'an 
interview was requeſted; by that lady; but it 
muſt have been ſtill greater, when ſhe;.ac- 
quainted him with the ſurpriſing revolution 
of which his exile had been the proximate oc- 
caſion. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
his friends,“ he determined, without heſitation, 
to reſume his office. I would: rather, faid 
Is expoſe myſelf to danger than to re- 
morſe.” He waited at Baſil till he received 
the orders of the King, and then followed im- 


mediately the courier who announced his ap- 


proach. , 181, K 
As he paſſed 4kroughy Villenans;'s on the 
road from Nogent to Verſailles, he was in- 
formed that the Baron de Bezenval, OT 
e 


6 The lows of power is RPE more 3 e in * heart 
of man than any of his affections, and often ſurviyes them all: it 
is ſtronger than friendſhip ; for we ſee even thoſe who are count- 
ed honeſt men abandon their friends to enjoy it: it is ſtronger 
than hatred ; for we fee men connect themſelves with their ene- 
mies for the ſame purpoſe. , And we have been aſſured, that the 


friends of M. Necker endeavoured to confirm him in the reſolution 


of retirement, by pointing out the danger of reſuming his office 
among a people fo unſettled and ſo liable to exceſſes as the French: 
but notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his friends, And all his 


own philoſophy, inſtead of proceeding to "ry bed Cn oth 


to return to Paris, 5 i iT. OW 
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ant of the Swiſs guards, who had act under 
Marſhal Broglio, was arreſted by the militia of 
that place, and that his life was in danger. 
The humanity of Mr Necker was immediate- 
ly intereſted, and he wrote in the carriage the 
following ſhort note to the municipal officers 
Ff IEEE 
4 1 know to a certainty, gentlemen, that the 
Baron de Bezenval, who has been arreſted by 
the militia of Villenaux, had the King s per- 
miſion to return to Switzerland, his own 
country. I entreat, gentlemen, that you will 
reſpe& this permiſſion, of which 1 am your 
gaurantee, and 1 ſhall confider myſelf as un- 
der a particular obligation. Every motive 
that can affe& a feeling mind impels me to 
make this requeſt, . oF; 
Preſſing as was this requiſition, it was Naa 
complied with, as the municipal officers de- 
termined, that before the Baron ſhould be re- 
leaſed, it was proper to conſult the perma- 
nent committee at the Hotel de Ville. 
The paſſage of Mr Necker through France, 
was more gratifying to the human feelings 
than the moſt diſtinguiſhed triumph of the 
moſt celebrated conqueror. He was followed | 
by the acclamations, not of ſervile multitudes, 
but of a free people; who ſaluted him not as 
their governor but as their deliverer, their. fa- 
ther, their tutelary genius. In Faris the news 
of big, arrival was celebrated like that ofa ll 
_ dplendig. victory; and the exultation viſible in WW | 
every countenance evinced, that every French- 
a | man 
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man conſidered the republic as in ſafety whien 
committed to his care. On the 29th of July, 
the day after his return, he repaired to the 
National Aſſembly, to render his ref] ſpects to 
that auguſt body. He was, introduced l y four 
gentlemen uſhers, and every mark of atten- 
tion and reſpect was paid to this martyr in the 
public cauſe; this miniſter, who taught the 
ſovereign to reſpect the rights of the people, 
and who inſtructed the multitude in their du- 
ty to the throne. The preſident compli- 
mented him on his arrival in a very elegant 
addreſs, which, in honour both of the ſpeaker 
Pg the miniſter, was directed to be printed. 
The French nation are characteriſtically too 
prone to carry both their reſentments and their 
attachments to extremes. The teſtimony of 
eſteem which had been ſhewn for Mr Necker 
in his journey through the departments of 
France, were almoſt nothing when compared 
with the ſplendor of his reception at Faris; 
that city, which ſo much exceeded the reſt 
of the kingdom in wealth, population, and 
magnificence, exceeded every other part in 
zeal for liberty, and its. joy on the reſtora- 
tion of its favourite miniſter. On the morn- 
ing of the zoth, the day he had appointed 
for viſiting the metropolis, numerous detach- 
ments of infantry and cavalry were ſtationed 
on the road to Verſailles to meet him. He ar- 
| tired; in a coach and four, with M. St Prieſt, | 
bis colleague, who had participated in his 


e and in his diſgrace. At half paſt 
777700000 
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8 they reached the Hotel de Ville, a- a 
| midft the pole ations of thouſands.” M. 
{4.37 N Bally 


* The dan ts W and attachment whith + were exhibited i in 
every village and town through which he paſſed in his way from 
Baſle to Paris, the tranſports of joy which tlie Parifians manifeſted, | 
and their acclamati ons on his entering their eity;. with the very 
honourable reception he met with from the National Afſfembly, 
muſt have been peculiarly. gratifying, and no doubt rendered him 
highly ſatisfied with his determination of returning; which, hows, | 
ever, he ſoon after had much reaſon to repent. Mr Necker has 
been accuſed of being too fand of the noiſy applauſe of the multi. 
tude. The viſit he made to the capital immediately after he bad 
waited on the King and the National Aſſembly has been imputed 
by many to a deſire of prolonging the pleaſure he took in hearing 
his own praiſe. But even the enemies of Mr Necker allow, that 
he is a man of diſtinguifted humanity. His impatience. to viſit 

Paris, therefore, may naturally be aſſigned to the deſire of ſaying | 
the life of M. Bezenval. As his intentions were known, he Was 
waited for at the barrier by a multitude of the inhabitants; the 
ſtreets and windows were crowded. with admiring ſpectators; ate © 

his carriage was drawn to the Hotel de Ville, it was beheld with 

| the ſame appearance of reſpect as the ſhrine of Genevieve, the tute- 

* lar faint of Paris, was formerly, when carried in proceſſion through 
the ſtreets. At the Hotel de Ville Mr Necker was received bj 
the Electors with every mark of profound refpe& z the populace 

from all parts of the city hurried to obtain a ſight. of the admired | 


| | Miniſter. He was requeſted to appear at the balcony, to gratify 
= the multitude which filled the Place de Greve; and to render bi 
= | their gratification complete, his wife and daugliter 7 the goodneſs th 
to appear with him, one on the right, the other on the left. What ſe 

rendered this ſublime ſpectacle entirely new, was, that a man and 

| his wife were hardly ever ſeen in public together at Paris. It re- 
| quired” a revolution in the State, and all Mr Necker's popularity, tio 
| + to prevent an exhibition ſq contrary to eſtabliſhed _mariners from he 
ſeeming ridiculous in the eyes of Pariſtans. So far from appearing Wa 
_ ridiculous, Mr Necker, although his wife was at his fide, was be- 
held by the people in the ſqure Te the mol emhuftaſtic admira- du 
tion: 7 nel 
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Bailly 104 the Marquis de la Fayette, kh 
the 120 repreſentatives. of the commune, re- 
_ ceived him in the great hall; where he was 
complimented by M. Bailly in a ftrain of elo- 
quence. in which dignity was happily blended 
with ſimplicity. The ſpeech of Mr Necker, 
in reply, was diſtinguiſhed by that pathetic 
ſweetneſs of expreſſion which marks all his 
compoſitions. He expreſſed his gratitude in 
modeſt terms, and informed them- that the 
King had received him-in the kindeſt manner, 
and pt deat him of his entire confidence. He 
obſerved, however, that the whole welfare of 
the-ſtate was now placed in their hands, and 
in thoſe of the National Aſſembly: from this 
circumſtance. he took occaſion moſt earneſtly 
to recommend the re-eſtabliſhment of order 
and government. He entreated them, in the 
name of heaven, that the world ſhould hear 
no more of proſeriptions; no more of ſuch 
bloody ſcenes as had ſo lately been acted. 
From this topic he paſſed to the Baron de Be- 
zenval, to whoſe merits, in his ſtation, he 
bore honourable teſtimony ; and intreated in 
the moſt} perſuaſive terms, that he might be 


{et at hes. He even went further, and wr 
1 2 | ſiſte 


tion: His Py bimſelk, when an the ane of St Peter's 
he pronounces his bebediction on the adoring multitude beneath, 
vas never more loudly and more perſeveringly applauded. ä 
* Mr Necker has been much cenſured for this part hib e con- 

duct. It has been faid, that the granting of pardon, whether ge- 
teral or particular, legally belonged to the King, and that to ap- 
ply elſewhere to obtain it was affrontive to his authority. The 

| . anſwer 


, | 1 


ſiſted on a general amneſty, as * out! mer. 
ſure conſiſtent with their honour, and with 
the reſtoration of liberty. The enthuſiaſm” of 
humanity. Fate itſelf from the ora- 
tor to all his auditors, and an amneſty waz 
unanimouſly decreed by the general ene, 
; of the electors of Paris. 
That the afſembly of electors in 1 inſtande 
; tranſgreſſed the powers conſtitutionally veſt- 
ed in them, cannot be doubted; and unfortu- 
nately too many were intereſted both in'the 
repeal of the amneſty, and in lowering" the 
confequences of the elective body, to peri 
ſuch an act to paſs without animadverſion. lt 
was ſcarcely made known before the ſixty diſ- 
tricts of Paris were in the moſt violent agita- 
tion. They exclaimed, that the eledtors, de- 
legated for the ſole purpoſe of chooſing depu- 
ties to the States General, had aſſumed new 
powers, a and could only have in view the "oo 
YE" petua ing 
12 to this is, that the King at this period had no authority. 
It has been alſo ſaid, that he ought to have made this application 
to the National Aſſembly, as the next exiſting power which could 
with any appearance of lawful authority grant pardon or indemnity. 
The anſwer to this ſecond objeftian is, that Mr Necker plainly 
faw that the Aſſembly were at that time over-awed by the decided 
and active meaſures which had been taken by the electors, and 
durſt not then interfere ; whereas the Aſſembly of electors having 
manifeſted the plenitude of their power in ſo many inſtances, he 
was eager to make it ſubſervient i in this inſtance to the cauſe of hu- 
manity and mercy ; and it is to the honour of Mr Necker, that 
— when, he. law. that the intereſting objects he had in view were not 
to be obtained by regular means, he tried thoſe means which be 


thought would ſucceed, without regarding whether they were te. 
gular or not. 


( #13 } 
of their own authority. They had 
—_—_ d Aue the moments of popular confu- | 
ſion, ſubmitted to the orders of this. body, be- 
cauſe ſome active and directing principle was 
then wanting; ; but the preſent ſtep they con- 
ſidered as trenching on the authority of the 
National Aſſembly, without precedent, without 
excuſe. The enemies of the miniſter eagerly 
graſped the opportunity to leſſen him in the 
public eſteem. They inſinuated, that he 
would ſacrifice the public welfare to his own 
ambition; - and that he wiſhed to ſave the 
Baron de Bezenval, only from a conviction 
that it would render him particularly agreeable 
to the court: that the whole of the conſpira- 
tors would ſpeedily return in triumph, inſo- 
- ently to brave the reſentment of the nation, 
and to vent their cruelty on the defenders of 
überty. Theſe injurious inſinuations were 
yt unhappily too favourably received; the alarm- 
bells were ſounded, the Place de Greve re- 
echo'd with frightful menaces, even at the 
| preciſe time when at the Palais Royal the re- 
turn of Mr Necker was celebrated with con- 
derts and illuminations. The electors, alarm- 
ed, immediately iſſued. a proclamation expla- 
natory of their former reſolution, © which, 
they aſſerted, implied no aſſumption of judici- 
al authority to condemn or acquit the enemies 
of the nation; but was to be underſtood 
ſimply as a Fee that the citizens from 
that day would puniſh no man but according 


to law.“ L 2 meſſengers at the 
> ſame 


2. 


(en) 


ſame time to prevent the liberation of Bezen- 
val; and cloſed all by a formal renunciation 
of the powers which, they ſaid, only the ne- 
ceſſities of the times had compelled them to 
aſſume, | 

Theſe facts were no ſooner 3 | 

to the National Aſſembly, than they. produced. 
an intereſting and important debate among 
the friends of liberty. Some, in particular 
Meſſ. Lally Tollendal, Mounier, Clermont 
Tonerre, and Garat che younger, ſupported 
the ſacred principle of civil liberty, that no 
perſon ought to be arreſted without a poſitive 
aceuſation. Let us not be told, ſaid they, 
& of the popular clamours: if a mere ſuſpi- 
cion be called a popular clamour, what citi- 
zen can be aſſured for a moment of that ir 
which we are ſeated here to protect? 109; 
Mell. Gleizen, Barnave, Mirabeau, * and 8 
Ro»: 
g | * Mirabeau, who knew that the releaſe of M. Bezenyal and the 

indemnity had been granted by the electors to the general eſteem 

for Mr Necker, and in. conſequence of an eloquent and pathetic 

diſcourſe” pronounced by him at the town-houſe, oppoſed the re- 
| leaſe of M. Bezenval and the decree of amneſty. His motive is 
IF generally attributed to jealouſy of Mr Necker's popularity, and a 
| ſtrong inclination to render him ſuſpected by or indifferent to the 


people; in which he ſoon after ſucceeded. © We ourſelyes have 
not the right to pronounce an amneſty : the power of pardoning, 
while it ſhall exiſt belongs to the King alone: 1 fay, while 1 
it ſhall «exiſt; becauſe it is a matter of great importance to 


| KB | decide, whether this power of pardoning ought to exiſt, in whoſe 


hands it onght to be placed if allowed to exiſt, and 1 2 


crimes againſt nations ougiit ever to be forgiven.” | 
Mirabeau was not naturally an inhuman or blood- thirſty man: 
but on this occaſion he ſhewed himſelf a man of violent paſſions 
| and 


* 


Gs ) 2 
Roberſpierre,* replied : — That the. preſent 
queſtion was,not relative to the general prin« 
ciples of civil liberty: —that the people had a 
right to arreſt a man who had publicly ap- 
-ared at the head of their enemies, and who 
0-4 the kingdom at the infiant when the af- 
ſembly announced its intention of proſecuting 
the enemies of the nation. M. Bezenval, they 
urged, is accuſed by the voice of the public 
if he is innocent, let him be acquitted ; if he 
is guilty, let him be puniſhed. The object at 
reſent is to preſer ve him from the fury of 
| the multitude, to declare him under the ſafes 
guard of the law. A legal profecution only 
can prevent popular outrage.” 
The debate concluded in a reſolution © ap- 
proving of the explanation which the electors 
had given of their decree ; adding, that if a 
generous nation prohibited proſcription, it 
was ſtill the duty of the repreſentatives to take 
care that juſtice ſhould be duly executed; 
and that, as to the perſon of the Baron de 
nd of unjuſtifiable. reſentment ; for in all probability it was mere- 
ly to mortify one who had neglected him, and of whoſe populari- 
5 he was jealous, that he ſpoke againſt the pardon of a man he 
could not think guilty of any crime, and againſt a general indem 
WW ity, which, whether properly ordered or not, he knew to be high- 
lj expedient, + VCC 5 | LE 
* Roberſpierre, who was little known at this period, betrayed 
lmewhat of that eruel and unrelenting ſpirit which ſinee has 
ſpread ſuch dread and horror all over France, by ſpeaking on this 
Ccalion againſt pardon or amneſty. He ſeems alſo to have ſeiz- 
el ſome of the hints thrown out by Mirabeau, and to have made 
de of them long afterwards as the foundation. of part of his reaſon- 
ug in the proceſs againſt the King. 


* 
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Bezenval, it was to remain in ſecure cuſtody 
near the place where he was atreſtedh he 
being from that” time under 'the'fafeguard of 


the Taw?” e 
MM de Pizka tur bad been in che mean time 
conducted to Brie-Compte: Robert, where he 
Waß committed to the caſtle, which was put 
in à poſture of defence. It was fortunate for 
him, that the courier diſpatched by the aſſem- 
"bly to prevent his being brought to Pari 
uſed extraordinary diligence. Thirty con- 


fand deſperadoes waited for him at the Greve, 


where a gallows and a rope were Sree 


and every thing announced the renewal of 


the horrid ſcenes which had ſo lately been 


aQed. 37-70 vi8tsrbam 


Had he indeed entered the wy, no human 


Power could have faved him.)“ 


The affair of M. de Bezenval Fs not 'the 


i only circumſtance which at this tumultucus 


| PLES IIe period 
* Thus ho eatneſt wiſkes of 1 Neb were e creed an ad de- 


77 ſeated when he ſeemed to be at the height of popularity, by the 


very people of whoſe applauſe he was ſo fond; and he had nor 
reaſon to be convinced, that, whatever their Need and (admiration 
of him might be, their thirſt of Wood, and rancour e 


- > hong they confidered as their enemies, was ſtronger. ... W's 

ſure which he may have derived from the contemplation at he 

. . poſſeſſed the affection of ſuch people, mult have bee n prightil [3 
. 3F 


winiſhed after he made this diſcovery. a 11115 
In his letter to the Secretary of the Common Coundil bf Paris 


en ee tha GT he ſudden turn which bad happencd 
_  MiNecker:expreſſes himſelf in the following words rf. ＋ * 
- 'eeived the fad nes you did me the honour to tranſmit to 


FEES + 


* £3 30 Ot ; 


mall communicate it to the . 1 ppi ne . not b > 


long duration. 


+ Iraq 2 185 1 
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| period outraged the ſenſibility and inter ted | 
the proceedings of the National Afembly. 
At St Denis, near Paris, a moſt horrid 71 
was committed. The Steur. Chatel, lieute- | 
nant - to the. Mayor, Was charged with the 
diſtribution of corn there; and the bread 
which the bakers offered for ſale not roving 
agreeable to the mob, a riot was excite The 
perſonal enemies of M. Chatel, and thoſe who 
were diſaffected to the, new order of” things, | 
aſſiduouſly mingled in the mob. After a vi- 
gorous defence, this unfortunate gentleman 
eſcaped to the belfry of the collegiate church ; 5 
but was diſcovered by a child, and purſued i * 
mediately by the Ee. There the ſava- 
ges faſtening the bell-ropes round his neck, 
and pulling them different ways, inhumanly 
ſtrangled: him; and what adds to the atrociouſ- 
neſs of the crime is, that he was a gentleman 
of known worth, and of great humanity; 
N friend of liberty, a1 the patron of the poor. 
liberty would be a great bleſſing to a people 
who have long groaned under the yoke of poli- 
tical ſervitude, if it could be given by degrees ; 


when it is obtained too ſuddenly, inſtead. of \ 


being falutary, it is ſometimes noxious, —like 
Vvictuals ſerved up in profuſion to men almoſt 
famiſhed, the conſequence ot which is often 
furfeit, and ſometimes death. It is long before | 
à people, once enſlaved, but now. feeling, the 
* excruciating © pain of their fetters can learn to 
be free, and to iſe their freedom with difere- | 
tion, The truth of this obſervation Was mburn- 

Ee „ dull 
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fully cxamplified at Caen, in, Narmand 
he cir, 5 lf ave hrs 
tal btoiſe Is ſaid to be as follows: ome ſol. 
diers of the regiment of Artois cam eit her, hy 
accident or on SA de to Caen, a 3 
corated with medals, as the honourable "oh 
of their devotion to the cauſe. of liberty and - 
their country. Theſe patriotic ſoldiers, . Who 
were unarmed, were inſulted by ſome. dra 
goons of the regiment of Bourbon, .who, ; 

an unequal, though bloody combat, robbed 
them of their medals. The wounded, men 
4 complained to the eitizens; and the Marquis 
de Belzune, who was major of the drago 
was accuſed of having excited his folders t 
this atrocious conduct. The people immedi- 
ately took to their arms; the municipal officers, 
as well as thoſe of the regiment, exerted, them : 
ſelves to prevent the effuſion of blood. M. de 
Belzune proteſted his innocence, and offered 
to appear at the Hotel de Ville, where he 
would render them the moſt convincing proofs. 
The regiment, however, would not permit 
bim to proceed, unleſs they had. hoſtages, for 
his ſafe return; which were immediately given, 
The unfortunate 1 major bravely delivered him- 
ſelf into the hands of the multitude ;; and the 
national guard ſurrounded him, with a view of. 
conducting him to the capital, where he e might 
be in ſafety. In the mean time the Mar | 
de Harcourt, commander in chief of the pro- 
vince, ordered the regiment out of the town; 


and eee appeared ſo completely re- 
eſtabliſhed, 


£ 


e 


ebliſhed, that the hoſtages were x4 at liber - 
The regiment Waz, however, ſcarcely out 
A we botihdarics, when the inſurrection re- 
\ kindled'; the mob broke in upon the national 
ard, aud murdered the unfortunate Marquis 
de Belzune, with every circumſtance of * 
barit7. Is 
| 241005 of anarchy, when the wirit of 
freedom actuates the million, it is dangerous to 
de too near the approach of thoſe who are 
hoſtile by the force of habit to the cauſe of li- 
berty. Ihe juſtice of this obſervation the 
city of Straſbourg ſadly experienced. This 
cty, when it became united to France, had 
preſerved. its ancient form of government, 
which was originally democratic, but had de- 
generated infenſibly (as all inſtitutions. purely 
democratic generally will) into an ariſtocracy. 
The people, therefore, diſguſted with the ufur- 
pations of the magiſtracy, had for à conſide- 
rable period only waited an opportunity to re- 
volt; and the news of the taking of the Baſtile 
excited a -univerſal ferment. 7 general illu- 
mination took place on the night of the 20th 
of July; and thoſe houſes which did not fol - 
low the example, had the windows preſently. 
demoliſhed” by the populace. —The city conti - 
nued in a ſtate of uproar till the 22d ; during 
which "time the magiſtrates had pacified_ the 
more reſpectable citizens; and all krone haye... 
been quiet, had not a band of ruffians, from 
the German ſide of the Rhine, inſinuated chem-,,. 


| 185 inte che city during, the troubles. . "At... 
about 


(„% 
| nid 88 0 clock! in the afierngod of the 22d, 
the Hotel, de J Ville was invaded” by this ban. 
ditti, and the ſucceeding, night and morning 
the city was on Fre 1 in ſeveral places: the citi- 
Lens, however, joining with the ſoldiery, orders 
were at length given to charge the mob; many 
of whom were killed by the ſoldiers, and a few 
were afterwards executed; the greater part of 
whom were foreigners from the other ſide of 
- the river. The city, however, continued un- 
der a kind of military diſcipline till the 6th of 
Auguſt, when another riot enſued from the in- 
temperance of the ſoldiers ; but was quieted 
by the timely interference of the Count de 
5 Rochambeau, commander i in chief PE theyro- 
| wines. 
Ati Amidſt all 7. diſaſterous events, Which 
pos ani the hearts, of all the genuine friends of 
freedom throughout Europe, and afforded mat- 
ter of exultation to its enemies, the National 
Aſſembly itſelf had hitherto preſerved a degree 
of unanimity from the time when the orders 
became united. This unity of ſentiment had 
given a force and dignity to all its proceedings, 
Ihe latent ſeeds of diſcord, however, germi- 
nated within its conſtitution ; and the firſt ap- 
pearance of diſorder was at the time whea a 
ſucceſſor was to be choſen to the Duke de 
Liancourt. M. Thouret, a celebrated advocate 
of Rouef, a diſtinguiſhed patriot, and a mol 
excellent citizen, was elected by a conſiderable 
majority to the preſident's chair. The ſerutiny 
Was no Tooner” nn than a confiderabic 
"py 


party expreſſed the. Aronget | 3 
and, it is ſaid, even proceeded to threats. M. 
Thouret, however, had the magnanimity and 
patriotiſm. to decline the high honour that 
0 awaited him, and M. Chappelier, one of the 
ene of Brittany, was elected in his ſtead. 
The aſſembly had been aſſiduouſly employ- 
I for ſome time on the great queſtion'of a de- 
_ claration, of the national rights of men and 
citizens; and che debates upon this ſubject were 
full of ingenious diſquiſition, and profound 
moral and political ſpeculation. On the th 
of Auguſt, however, this body ſa v the; object 
ol its deliberations take a very different courſe; 
and inſtead of metaphyſical diſcuffion, and 
abſtract reaſoning, it was at once turned to de- 
_ ciſive.meaſures, and thoſe the boldeſt and moſt 


intereſting, perhaps, that ever diſtinguiſhed 


the proceedings of a legiſlative aſſembly G- 
The committee of reports, after having ex- 
. hibited an affecting picture of the public and 
{private calamities with ' which the kingdom 
was convulſed, propoſed, as a means of re- 
medying thele evils, © that the aſſembly ſhould 
- Publiſh as ſoon as poſſible a ſolema declaration, 
eee its anxiety and concern for the 
troubles, which agitated the provinces, its en- 
tire difapprobation of the non-payment of 
debe es, png. other feudal incumbrances; ; 
B ten : F: ones and 


# © 44 | #3 40 


* The Findidtive | diſpoſition a 94. W 1 the Purifan popu- 
1 were to be regretted not only on ; account, of, their, effects at 
*. but alſo en thereby, given. . the br. 


i» 
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__ gectaia tt at till the Aſſembly had paſ- 
ſed a decree upon theſe e there exi iſted 
na motive to juſtify ſuch non- payment. 
While the National Aſſembly were occupied 
at Vexſailles in framing that bill of rights Which 
they intended as tlie foundation of their ner 
conſtitution, accoumts came from. all, quarters, 
that the ſpirit of revolt ſeemed to increaſe in- 
ſtead of diminiſhing i in the provirices chat to a gf 
refuſal of paying taxes and rents, many in- 
ſtances of pillage, robbery, and houſe-break- 
ing, were added; that the Nobility in particu- 
lar were expoſed to theſe depredations; that 
many of their family-ſeats had been plundered 
and demoliſhed, and in ſome caſes their wives 
and children abuſed and infulted.i in the groſſeſt 
manner. As almoſt all the proprietors of land 
in the Aﬀembly, and the other moſt reſpectable 
deputies, received accounts to the ſame 2 al 
inan ; | | 5 1 3 eie 


er ay and ls: the tenants of "Ivy and the peaſantry,” th 
all over France, among whom great diſorders continued after ſoms 
appearance of regularity had taken place in the capital. It will be 
naturally imagined, that many took advantage of the general con- 
fuſed ſtate of the country, and made it a pretence for refuſing to paß 
the taxes to government, and even the rents due to their landlords. | 8 
Complaints of this were frequently made to the Aſſembly, Wo q 
' thought proper to refer them to a committee, which was directed: A - 
to — 5 report and ſuggeſt a remedy for ſo dangerous am evil | 
| The remedy which the committee recommended was | "abs: 5 
inadequate. | It is ſurpriſing that this committee, when they were 
recommending ſuch efficacious means for putting a ſtop t to u la ful _ 
Practices, did not recommend at che ſame time a ſolemn ptoclama - ts 
tion againſt the unlawful pradice of murder; which is Rill of longer [4 
ſanding, and had col Roy ad to b e ab 


mation! Th 
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wy made a deep 1 fn and ee 
alarm. Many ſetters of this nature were re- 
ceived on the Ath of Auguſt. When the Aﬀem- 
bly met in the evening, ſtrong ſymptoms of 
vexation, anxiety, and terror, were viſible in 
the countenatices of the members, particularly 
thoſe belonging to the two firſt orders, W-bo 
ſeemed now convinced of the neceſſity of uni- 
ting without reſerve with the third; as the on- 
ly meaus of preſerving their property and ſe- 
curing their families from inſult. 
The extraordinary impreſſions with which 
the deputies were ſo ſeverely and ſo ſuddenly 
affected, produced conſequences as extraordi- 
nary and as ſudden. While every one ſeemed 
engroſſed with his own feelings, and waited 
to hear what might be propoſed. by. ſome other, 
the Viſcount de Noailles aroſe to point out, he 
ſaid; the only effeQual means of . reſtoring _ 
peace. We are called upon. (ſaid he] to 
quiet the troubles, and quell the inſurrections, 
ahich exiſt in the nation: to do this, we muſt 
| enquire” into the cauſe of theſe troubles, and 
this will lead us to the proper remedy. The 
commpnities have made a demand upon us; %y 
they have demanded that they ſhould be re- 
leaſed from the chains of vaſſalage, and that 
ſeignorial oppreſſions ſhould be alleviated or 
changed. For three months the committees 
have beheld us engaged in verbal diſputes, 


while their on attention and their wiſhes are 


directed to things: they are acquainted only 
with two claſſes 6h, people, 1 who now 


bear 


L 


n arms to en their liberties, and: thoſe 
higher orders 'whoſe intereſt it is to oppoſe 
them. —What-1is the conſequence ? They are 
armed to reclaim their rights, and they fee no 
proſpect of obtaining their object but by force. 
Thus the whole kingdom is convulſed; and 
thus there are no means of reſtoring tranquil- 
hy, but by convincing the people that we are 

in earneſt in their cauſe, and that we reſiſt 

them only where it is manifeſtly for their i! in- 


22 that they ſhould be reſiſted. FLEE 
J propoſe, therefore, 1. That the com- 
Wines be inſtructed to propoſe a declaration, 
that every TAX ſhall henceforward be levied 
in proportion to the income of each individual. 
2. That the burthens of the ſtate be equally 
| borne by every member of the ſtate. 3. That 
all feudal claims which are not of a perſonal 
nature, ſhall be redeemable on' a fair valuation. 
4. That all the claims of the lord which are of 
a perſonal nature, ſuch as perſonal ſervice, Sec, 
| ſhall ceaſe without any e 5 PI, 
This motion was highly applauded, ant 
was ſeconded by the Duke d'Aiguillon in 4 
very able ſpeech. M. le Grand eſtabliſhed a 
moſt accurate diſtinction between the different | 
ſpecies of feudal rights. They are (ſaid he) 
real, perſonal, or mixed. The firſt, ſuch as 
main - morte or vaſſalage, the corvees or right to 
"the labour of the peaſant, &c. are vicious in 
their origin, | contrary to the impreſeriptible 
rights of man, and conſequently ſo unjuſt, that 


to order them to be ranſomed would be an act 
de- 


OI 
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deſerving of the ſevereſt cenſure. With reſpet | 
to real rights, ſuch as quit- rents, rents, rents in 
kind; &c. they muſt not only be made re- 
deemable, but the whole of ſuch claims on any 
individual muſt be conſolidated, and the valua- 
tion made accordingly. Mixed rights, ſuch as 
the bannalites {or compulſion to bake in the 
| landlord's oven, upon paying a toll out of the 
flour), as they partake of the nature of both. 
the others, ought to be redeemed,” but at a 
more moderate ranſom than thoſe” eli 
which are actually rell. 50 
M. Guen de Kerangalr- acute wel 
abſurd ſpecies of feudal claims, many of 
which cannot even be named without offence 
to modeſt ears. By the feudal laws of ſome 
cantons, the vaſlals were ſubject to be yoked 
to the carriage of the lord, like beaſts of bur- 
den; in ſome the tenants were obliged to paſs 
whole nights in beating the ponds, that his 
elt might not be diſturbed by the croaking of 
frogs; ; In others they were compelled to main- 

tain his hounds : but the moſt dreadful inſtance 
of feudal barbariſm, was a law (obſolete 1 in- 
deed for ages) which authorized the lord, in 
certain diſtricts, on his return from hunting, 
to rip open the bellies of two of his vaffals, 
that he might foment his feet in 2 their warm 
bowels by way of refreſhment. - IN | 
In fine, the motions of M. de Nenilles w. were 
1 1 unanimouſly ; and the diſintereſted 
 parriotifin: of the 18 e ks rn beg to 
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the | bigtieft pitch,“ they were followed by 
_ other ſacrifices truly honourable to the mem- 
bers of the privileged orders. The firſt of 
theſe was the total abolition of the inferior-tourts of 
juſtice eftabliſhed upon feudal principles through- 
out the kingdom, and which were in OT 
reſpe& corrupt and oppreſſive, - 
The Duke de la Rochefoucault, * was 2 
friend to liberty, and had promoted the revo- 
lution, was however no republican, but a well- 
wither to monarchy, and perſonally attached 
to as ef ome n took ian ene of doing 
4 "HOWE 


— 


D + When e certain ancient b Feudal . OY are ae in 
themſelves, and degrading, to humanity, were begun to be enume- 
rated, a cry of horror burſt from the audience, and prevented the 
FR from proceeding. This circumſtance, however, increaſed 
the enthuſiaſm for reformation which animated the aſſembly. "And 
the bright examples of the noble Viſcount and Duke above men- 
tioned, joined to the thundering applauſe with which their/propo- - 
fals were heard, excited great emulation. The virtues of ſelf-de- 
nial and patriotiſm became ſo precious in the eyes of ſome who had 
never before ſeemed to put any great value upon them, that hardly . 
any facrifice was thought too dear for the purchaſe of even the re 
putation of poſſeſſing them, which was bid for on this occaſion, like 
a valuable ſtatue or picture at an auction, with an ardour which 
drew freſh applauſe, excited freſh emulation, and made the Nobles 
outbid each other in a manner that aſtoniſhed the galleries, and 
| delighted the Commons, who, having no ſacrifices to my could 
not enter into the 'competition. 


+ How came this enthuſiaſtic friend of Freedom to prefer a mo- 
narchial form of government to a republican? Not ſurely for the 

fake of the monarch or his family Were it even clear that royalty 
| conveyed happineſs, he could not have preferred the happineſs of a 
ſüngle family to that of the millions who inhabit France. No; * 


muſt have been from a conviction that a ne hereditary | 
monarchy 


* 
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denen to the Monarch he loved, by e 
ing the Aſſembly that his Majeſty had antici- 

| pated one of his decrees, by having already 
given freedom to all the ferfs in rats Own 
demeſnes; and the Duke at the fame time did 
honour to his on heart, by expreſſing a wiſh 
that before the end of the ſeſſions the Aſſembly 
would take into conſideration the eee 
condition of the Negroes in their colonies. 
The preſident was now proceeding to put 
theſe motions to the vote; ; but he ſtopped 
himſelf by remarking “ That as the Clergy 
had not yet had an opportunity of declaring 
their ſentiments, he ſhould eſteem himſelf 
guilty of an indecorum, if he did not partieu- 
larly requeſt their opinions upon this intereſt- 
ing diſcuſſion. This invitation brought up 
the Biſhop of Nancy, who requeſted, in the 
name of the Clergy, that if the ranſom of the 

| feudal rights ſhould be decreed, it might not be . 
converted to the profit of the eccleftaſtical lords, but 
might be 8 to the Ws e e of 28291 
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owl _ be more conducive to the happineſs of thoſe mil- 
ons than a republic. The proofs which experience has afforded 
of the truth of that opinion are the only right which kings have to 
their crowns; a good king would not wiſh for a ſtronger ; a wiſe 
one could hardly believe they ever had any other. 

It would have been fortunate for the French nation, that they 
had adhered to this opinion of the Duke de Rochefoucault. They 
have thought otherwiſe; it is their affair. Perhaps they may come 
of themſelves to alter their way of thinking on that ſubject; ; which 
is certainly moſt likely to happen when no * is made to force 
them to it. * 


+ oi Pn, 


The Biſhop of Chartres, after approving the 
ſacrifices already made, recommended the up- 
preſſion of tbe game lau. He repreſented in 
ſtrong terms the abſurdity of thoſe impoſitions 
which condemned the huſbandman to be the 
patient ſpectator of the ravage of his fields, 
and expoſed him to ſevere puniſhment if he 
preſumed to deſtroy thoſe animals which were 
moſt detrimental to his labours.” A number 
of voices from the Nobility concurred in theſe 
ſentiments, | and demanded the renunciation 
of what were termed the rights of the chaſe, 
| reſerving only to the proprietors of the 
land the right of porting AION their own 
_demeſnes. _ 
I The acclamations of the Alben were inter- 
rupted by the preſident de S. Fargeau, who de- 
manded an explanation of the declarations of the 
Nobility and Clergy concerning the equalization 
of taxes, © We have given a hope to the people, 
ſaid he; ©letus give them a reality. Why ſhould 
we delay a moment to perform what all the in- 
ſtructions from the different orders have conſti- 
tuted as almoſt the firſt of our labours? I pro- 
poſe, that not only for the laſt ſix months of 
the year, but from the very commencement of 
it, all the members of the privileged claſſes, 
without exception, ſupport their proportional 
part of the public impoſts ; and until this Aſ- 
ſembly ſhall have eſtabliſhed the principles up- 
on which taxes ſhall in future be paid, l am 
of opinion the adjuſtment of the proportion 


| n be left to the diſcretion of the provin. 
. 
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cial aſſemblies, the, allemanes. of the depart 
ments, Seo. 

Theſe renunciations were ſolla ed by. thoſe : 
of the excluſive right of rabbit warrens, and of 
fiſheries. - M. de Riche: propoſed to;abolith the 
ſale of offices ; and the Count de Viſieux recom- 
mended the demolition of  dowe-cotes, Which, 
triſling as the evil may appear to us, were from 
their numbers a ſerious grievance to the pea · 
ſantry of France. The Cure of Souppes offer- 
ed, in the name of his brethren, the relinquiſh- 
ment of caſualties, and all fees exacted from 
the poor. This generous declaration was fol- 
lowed by that of ſeveral dignitaries of the 
church, who ſtated, that, agreeably to the 
ſpirit of the canons, they were determined to 
limit themſelves to the poſſeſſion of a /ingle be- 
nice, M. Deport embraced this opportunity 
to compliment the inferior Clergy, and to n 0 
poſe an augmentation of their ftipends. 1 

After confirming theſe propoſals by a vote of 
the Aſſembiy, the buſineſs. of reform appeared 
almoſt exhauſted, when the deputies of thoſe 
provinces which- enjoyed peculiar - privileges, 
came forward to lay their charters and- their 
franchiſes at the feet of the national repreſenta+ 
tives. Dauphine, which was always forward 
to ſacrifice its advantages to the welfare of the 


nation, was the firſt to teſtify its acquieſcence 


on the preſent occaſion. The Marquis de 
Blazons called the attention of the Aﬀembly to 
the reſolution which his province had paſſed at 
Viszille, to renounce its peculiar privileges. 


A Sire, 5 


| "Rr the diſtinctions injurious to the public d have diſappear- 
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He expreſſed his wiſh that all the other pro- 
vinces would imitate this example, and declare 


_ themſelves ſatisfied with the name and privi- 


leges of French citizens. He had ſcarcely 
ſpoken when the deputies of Brittany, which 
had always been the rival of Dauphine in pa- 


triotiſm, prefſed round the table to make a 


ſimilar facrifice. The impatience of the repre- 
ſentatives of Provence and Forcalquier ſcarcely 


ſuffered them to wait till thoſe of Brittany had 


made their patriotic declaration; and they were 
followed by the deputation of Burgundy, Lan- 
guedoc, and by the repreſentatives of Paris, 
Lyons, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Straſbourg, &c. 
A number of motions of leſs importance ſuc- 
ceeded; and the ſuppreſſion of deport, vacat, 
annates, and pluralities, was immediately de- 
creed. The Duke de Liancourt propoſed that 


a medal ſhould be ſtruck off in commemoration 


of this unparalleled ſeſſion, and that a ſolemn 


Te Deum ſhould be performed. On the reign- 


ing Monarch the auguſt title of RESTORER of 
Garric LIBERTY was conferred by a decree, 


and a deputation appointed to wait upon his 
Majeſty, reſpectfully t to inform him _ N 


nnen K 


» Addr: 7 from the N. ational Afembly- 4 France 10 the Kin ing. 
e. II. vg SEE ea 


The National Afembly bring. to —_ Majeſty an 8 truly 
worthy of your heart. It is a monument raiſed by the patriotiſm 
and penerofity of all your people. The privileges, the particular 


ed. 


*. : 
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It is evident that theſe ſacrifices, difiniereſiana as 


they WEE could not be geodrally 7 acceptable. = 


2 Porn cities, . * commons, all W in 
noble emulation, made the moſt: noble facrifices. All have aban- 
doned their ancient uſages, even with more joy than vanity itſelf 
ever ardently claimed them. Lou ſee none now before you, Sire, 
but Frenchmen. obedient to the ſame laws, governed by the fame 
principles, penetrated by the ſame ſentiments, and all equally ready 
to give up life for the intereſts of the nation, and of their King. 
Shall not this ſpirit, ſo noble and pure, be yet more animated by 
the expreſſion of your confidence, by the affecting promiſe of that 
conſtant and amicable harmony, which till now but few of our 
Kings have aſcertained to their ſubjects, but which . ban ack 
feels that Frenchmen fo truly deſerve. c 

Your choice, Sire, offers to the nation Miniſters that they them- 
{elves preſented to you. It is from among the depoſitories « of the 
| public intereſts that you have choſen the depoſitories of your autho- 

rity, You are deſirous that the National Aſſembly ſhould unite 
itſelf with your Majeſty for the re-eſtabliſhment of public order and 
general tranquillity. Lou ſacrifice to the good of the people your 
perſonal pleaſures. ; Accept then, Sire, our reſpectful acknowledge- 
ment, the homage of our love, and bear in all ages, the only title. 
that can add to the dignity of royal Majeſty, the title that our una- 
nimous acclamations have Age Tug 4 ab Reſtorer of French + 
3 . 25 | 2 
| 22 His Alber Aufwer. | 

5 accept, with gratitude, the title you confer, It ea 
| 4 motives by which I was directed, when I aſſembled the repre- 
lentatives of my nation. It is my wiſh, in the mean time, to ſe- 
cure, with your aſſiſtance, the public liberty, by the reſtoration of - 
order and tranquillity, ſo neceſſary at preſent, From your know- 
ledge and intentions, I look forward with confidence to the reſult of 
Jour deliberations. «+ 

Let us go and addreſs our prayers to Almighty God to grant us 
his affiſtance, and to return thanks Tor: the gone ſentiments thee | 
reign in our Aſſemb lr. 
"WF _ of the Nobles eee at certain ficriices which 


2 ; 


affected 


. 1 31 | 
The great body of the Nobility and Qleriy | 
were diſpoſed to deny the power of their repre- 
ſentatives, who, they aſſerted, had voted away 

2 what, was not. their own. That they ſhould 

not have had more weight with the people, is 
more ſurpriſing ; ; but the ſpirit of Wert 
licentiouſneſs was excited, and could not ſoon 
ſubſide. In ſome places, the decrees of the 
Aſſembly ſeemed to be made the excuſe for 
new. diſorders. —The game in particular was 
made a common prey; and, in the purſuit, 
even the extreme neceſſities: of the kingdom 
were diſregarded, as the ſtanding corn was 
trodden down and deſtroyed. But the great 
cauſe. of coniuſion was the increaſing ſcarcity 
of bread, which, ſeemed to render the popu- { 
lace deſperate; and totally regardleſs of order. 
Some convoys of bread and proviſions were l 
ſtopped on the road to Paris; and two electors ll * 
of that city, who were employed at Provence t 
in, purchaſing ſupplies for the metropolis, were © 
arreſted on the ſuſpicion of being monopoliſts, f 


and narrowly eſcaped with their lives. 0 

0 A new t 

| affected wems more than hs its and in revenge they 0 

moved for different facrifices which affected the others more than al 
rhemſelves. This kind of retaliation is not unnatural to lofty minds m 

if Homer was a judge of nature: „If I am to be deprived of my d: 

' miſtreſs,” ſaid Agamemnon to Achilles, © you ſhall be deprived of hi 
pPaours alſo. Ia what other particulars the Nobles in queſtion re- | 


ſembled the Greek heroes, I know not; but it is ſaid, that to the Ie 
| heat raiſed by this collifion of eptolation; patriotiſm, and revenge Te 
| the heat and expanſion of heart produced by wine were added—ſd of 
that on the wiole more was obtained for the people at this one ſt- Da 
| ting after dinner, than the moſt ſanguine refornier had Lak in 
| many days. | * 
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ok new Miniſtry, ſuitable to the new PORE of - 


things at court, had been arranged, It conſiſt- 
ed of the keeper of the ſeals, the Marſhal. 


Bauvau, the Count de Montmorin, the Count 


de la Luzerne, Mr Necker, the Count de St 
Prieft, the Archbiſhop of Vienne, and the 
Count de la Tour du Pin. They were intro- 
duced at their own requeſt to the National Aſ- 
ſembly on the ef Auguſt. The Arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, the 9 of the ſeals, 


drew a moſt lamentable picture of the diſor- 


ders which prevailed throughout the kingdom. 
He was followed by Mr Necker, who repre- 
ſented, in ſtrong terms, the miſerable ſtate of 
the oublic treaſury, which on his entrance in- 
to office was found to contain only 400,000 - 
\ Iivres, chiefly in notes of the caiſſe d eſcompte. 

He added, that the deficit between the income 

and the expences was enormous ; and that ſuch 
had been the ſums. which the King had been 
obliged to iſſue for the purchaſe of grain, and 
for the ſupport of the poor, and ſuch the defi- 
clency created by the non-payment of taxes, 
that no reſource remained but to raiſe a loan 
of thirty millions to ſatisfy the engagements 
and inevitable expences of the ſtate for two 
months, by which time he preſumed that conſi- 
derable progreſs would be made in the eſta- 
bling of a conſtitution. This loan he pro- 
poſed at 5 per cent. But the propoſal was 
remitted to the conſideration of the committee 
of finance ; which preſuming too far upon the 
patiotiſm of the people, retrenched the terms - 
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of the loan of all thoſe little advantages which 
the Miniſter had annexed to it, in order to in- 
duce thie moneyed people to ſubſcribe, and re- 
Aduce the intereſt to four and a half. In the 
debates which took place upon the propoſals of 
the Miniſter, there appears reaſon to ſuſpet 
that the Count de Mirabeau was inſtigated by 
a perſonal oppoſition to Mr Necker; and it 
was certainly owing to hi zaffuence in the 
aſſembly that the 2 of the Miniſter was not 
adopted. The conſequence was, that in three 
weeks not more than 2,600,000 livres were 
ſubſcribed to the loan, and the project utterly 
failed. In order therefore to procure a ſupply 
of forty millions, another ſcheme was offered 
by Mr Necker, and adopted by the Aflembly, 
which was, to ſolicit a loan of eighty millions“ 
at 'five per cent. one half 'of which might be | 
paid in ftock ; but the Aſſembly had loſt the 
favourable opportunity, and, by the impedi- 
ments which they threw in the way of Mr 
Necker's firſt project, had unſettled the faith af 
the moneyed intereſt in the new government, 
Notwithſtanding the difficulties with which 
the National Aſſembly had inceſſantly to 
ſtruggle, for the emancipation of the nation, 
new ſcenes of cruelty, exhibited 'in almoſt 
every department of France, held themſelves a 
people unworthy of ſuch political *exertions 
The legiſlature was, therefore, laid under the 
neceſſity of paſſing a decree, recommending to 
the municipalities to be vigilant for the public 


Aafety, and Oey" to rn 0 * 
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* be found exciting publie lac 1 — 
turbances. The decrees of the ath of Auguſt | 
alſo had been ſent to.a committee, which was 
appointed for the purpoſe, of reducing them 
into the form of a law; and from the 5th to 
the 11th the different articles were debated. 


Moſt of thoſe which reſpected the feudal 


claims were confirmed with little variation; 
but the committee conſidering tithes as a ſpecies 

of feudal tax levied on the land, had inſerted 
them in the decree as redeemable like the other 
feudal aſſeſſments. To this conſtruction the 
Clergy vehemently objected, and alledged that- 
it confounded two things effentially different, 


the feudal tithes and thoſe which were purely 
eccleſiaſtical, which laſt conftituted a ſpecies of 


private property, not at the diſpoſal of the na- 


tion. The neceſſities of the ſtate, on the other 


hand, had for ſome time induced the popular 
party to look upon the wealth of the church 


as a laſt reſource for re pleniſhing an ex- 


hauſted treaſury; and with this view the pro- 


poſal of the committee was ftrenuouſly ſup- 
ported by Meſſ. Chaſſel, Mirabeau, &c. The 


Abbe Sieyes was the ableſt defender of the 


rights of the Clergy. With great logical preci- 
ſion and accurate information, he evinced © that 
the tithes were not a tax impoſed by the na- 
tion, but a rent-charge laid upon their eſtates 


by the original proprietors for the maintenance 


of the church; that the actual proprietors had 


_ Purchaſed their eſtates ſubject to this rent- 
e and that the legllature had no autho- 


rity 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rity to transfer this, which was a real property, 1 
from the hands of the Clergy to the land- 


holders, who had no legitimate nor apparent 
claim to it.— If you wiſh to be free, added 


8 begin by being juſt. The neceſſities of 
the nation, however, conſtituted a plea on the 
other ſide, which was not to be reſiſted; and 
on the morning after this debate, fifteen Cures 
ſent to the Aſſembly an act, by which they vo- 


luntarily reſigned into the hands of the nation 


the whole of their eccleſiaſtical rights, and de- 


clared that they were content to rely on the 


juftice of that body for an equitable proviſion. 
This act of patriotiſm was received with the 
loudeſt burſt of applauſe ; and, as if by a ſud- 
den emotion, all the parociizal Clergy in the 
Aſſembly ſtepped forward to the table to make 

the ſame ſacrifice. The Archbiſhop of Paris* 
next declared, that, in the name of his bre- 
e, he begged leave | to Place the whole of 

| 5 their 


* The Archbiſhop of Paris when the conteſt was at the warm 


eſt and the noiſe at the height, aroſe and declared in the name of 
his brethren, that their only anxiety was that Divine worſhip 
might continue to be celebrated with dignity ; that the goſpel might 
be preached by virtuous and well inſtructed Clergymen ; that the 
poor might be relieved and fuccoured ; and ſhould theſe purpoſes 
be effected, that they would reſign the whole of their tithes into the 


hands of the nation, and for, their own future ſupport truſt entirely 


to the Juſtice of their country. | 
As the Archbiſhop continued his Uiſcourle, and the purport of 


it opened upon the audience, the bluſtering of the conteſt, which 


had fo Jong prevailed in the hall gradually abated, and the noiſe at 
| laſt ſubſided into a general whiſper of ſatisfaction, as tlie ſtorm ſub. 1 
ſides at the W nar of the twin ſtars— Sh 
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| their tithes under the HH of the repre- 


ſeutatives of the nation—claiming only. for 
themſelves enough to ſupport the decency and 
dignity of public worſhip, and to enable em 


to adminiſter to the relief of the poor.“ 


© Such is the wiſh of all the Clergy 5 80 
ed the Cardinal de la Rochefoucault): we 
place « our confidence i in the nation.“ „ 
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Della PI agitatus n 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, | 
"Wt minax „ 
Unda old . 1 r 
© Some of the people in the gallaries, after remaining a 5 mo- 
ments ſilent and motionleſs, clapped their hands in applauſe of the s 
great facrifice which the Clergy had offered; but the generality of 
the Aſſembly, conſidering it as a conſtrained, and not a free will 
offering, while they rejoiced at the ſacrifice, derided the ſacriſicers. 
* The National Aſſembly have treated the Clergy. of France: 
ſomething in the ſame cruel manner that the Roman Senate be- 5 
hayed 1 in the third Punic war to the Carthaginians. | 
When the Carthaginians heard of the hoſtile preparations of the 
Romans, conſcious of their own weaknels, they declared themſelyes 
willing to ſubmit to the diſcretion of the Roman people, and to the 


terms of peace they ſhould exact. The Senate applauded their 


prudence, and required hoſtages as pledges of their fidelity. The 
hoſtages were ſent. The Roman Conſul, who was at Utica with 
lis army, then required, in the name of the Senate, that the Car- 
thaginians ſhould deliver up their arms and. warlike ſtores: ſuch 
things being uſeleſs to a people now under the protection of the 
Roman republic. The magiſtrates of Carthage were ſhocked at 
the rigour of this demand: after ſome. heſitation, however, they 
acquieſced, ſaying they had an unbounded confidence in the juſtice -- 
of the Senate. The Conſul, after highly praiſing their conduct, 
informed them that they mult abandon Carthage, which i It was the : 
pleaſure of the Senate ſhould be deſtroyed. | 
+With fimilar 3 the Clergy of France were allured to > join | 
| in 
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The decree which aboliſhed the feudal yl. 


pology. The truth 1 is, the kingdom of France, 


tem, and the excluſive privileges of bunting, 
fiſhing, &c. and which laid all offices and dig. 


nities open to every citizen without diſtinction 

of birth; which declared that the tithes ou 
be commuted for by a certain ſtipend ; which 
prohibited the ſale of offices, the payment of 
fees tq the clergy on caſualties, and all pay- 
ments to the ſee of Rome; which annihilated 
the feudal juriſdictions, pluralities, penſions, 
and the particular privileges of thoſe provinces 


which were called pays d'etats, was finally paſ- 


ſed on the 13th of gut and accepted by 


the King. 
Tacitus has ſomewhere henna; that the 


ſcenes which his duty compelled him to record 
wanted that intereſt and variety which deco- 
rated the more flouriſhing periods of the re- 


public, and complains that his Annals contain 
little more than details of bloodſhed and aſſaſ- 
ſinations. In this reſpect the hiſtorian of an- 
archy will find himſelf in a ſimilar predicament 
with the annaliſt of deſpotiſm; and the ne- 
ceſſity of recurring fo frequently to the odious 


| topic of popular commotion and phrenſy, may 


perhaps be ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of an a- 


al 


in the Weise to MEE many Lacrifices f in the hole of being 


protected in the poſſeſſion of what remained, and then obliged to 
rely on the Juſtice of the Aſſembly, which {tripped them of tbe 
whole, except on conditions which their connections with the 


Pope, and the eſprit des corps ö many of them from 


agreeing to. 


(4) 


at the period we ate deſcribing, was deſtitüte 


of a regular government. The executive power, 
which is ſupported only by public opinion, 


was ſeized with a kind of political paralyſis; it 
was neither capable of reſtraining the public 
impetuoſity, nor of directing its motions. The 
whole kingdom was in agitation, and the 


lighteſt rumour was ſufficient to produce a 


paroxyſm of popular deluſion and madneſs. 


The metropolis was however agitated beyond 


every other part; it was the centre of political 
diſcuſſion, and the theatre where thoſe who 


were diſaffected to the new order of things 


could put in action their artifices with moſt 


fafety and with moſt effect. The calamities 


which the people had ſo lately eſcaped, and 
the malevolence and well-known perfidy of 
their enemies, had generated in them habits of 


ſuſpicion; and the acts of bloodſhed into 
which they had been betrayed, had wal 
rized them with cruelty, 


In this ſtate of things we are not to 3 


if we ſee the French populace on the point of 
ſacrificing one of their beſt friends, and in the 


courſe of a few weeks demanding clamorouſly 
the life of him whom they had choſen for their 


general. Thus, while the aſſembly were en- 
gaged in performing the moſt important ſer- 
vices to the people, the inhabitants of Paris 


were endeavouring to dip their hands in the 


blood of a man (the marquis de la Salle) who, 


though one of the firſt of the nobles, had de- 
ſerted the cauſe of his order from an affeQtion 


for 
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c hs people. On the 5th: of Auguſt, about 
nine in the evening, a boat was diſcovered on 
the river, rowed by three men, and was ſtop-· 
ped by the inhabitants of Port St Paul: it was 
found loaded with ammunition from the arſe- 
nal; and this diſcovery was no ſooner made, 
k than 4 general alarm was excited. The boat- 
men were examined, and M. de la Voiſſiere 
and ſome other perſons who had the cuſtody 
of the powder, &c. were ſent for, who pro- 
duced an order ſigned De la Salle, acting for 
the M. de la ens lt was in vain that it 
was repreſented to the mob, that this powder 
was poudre de traitre, that is, of an inferior qua- 
lity, ſuch as is ſent to Guinea, which was 
tranſporting from the arſenal only to be chang- 
ed for better. The mob immediately exclaim- 
ed, It is poudre de traitre! and clamoured for 
vengeance. M. de la Salle had been dining in 
the country, and in the evening had returned 
to the Hotel de Ville, where he was no ſooner 
arrived than he found upwards of forty thou- 
ſand people demanding his life. Learning by 
accident the cauſe of the tumult, he had, how- 
ever, the good fortune to retreat without oF 
diſcovered. 
During this time a miſcreant had 1 
the lamp-poſt, with a new rope in his hand, 
| where he is ſaid to have remained for not leſs 
than three quarters cf an hour, while a crew 
of banditti broke into the Hotel de Ville, and 
aſcended even into the clock, in queſt of the 
* de la Salle. The coolneſs and ſereni- 
ty 
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ty of the Marquis de la Fayette neat to in- 
805 with the tumult and the danger. In 
the mean time he had given ſecret orders, and 
had arranged every thing for the public ſafety 
by the agency of a faithful ſergeant. At 
length, when he was ſatisfied that every thing 
was right, he ſuddenly aroſe, and addreſſing 
- himſelf to the committee who had ſat wick 
him the whole evening, he ſaid—* You are 
fatigued, gentleman, and 1 am fatigued alſo— 
let us retire; the Greve is completely free; 
and 1 give you my word, that Paris was never 

in a more perfect ſtate of tranquillity.” On 
looking out of the windows nothing was to 
be ſeen of the mob who had ſo lately filled the 
ſquare it was entirely occupied by ſoldiers of 
the national guard drawn up in a moſt excel- 
lent order, who had been gradually introduced 
by the Marquis, and by this means without tu- 
mult or trouble expelled their opponents. 

_ The principal thing which was wanting 
in Paris, and the moſt difficult object to be 
attained, was the reſtoration of mapqulllity 
and order. It was evident to every eye that 
the placing the municipal governments under 
proper regulations was the only courſe which 
could be taken to effect that deſirable end. 
As Paris alſo was not only the firſt in impor- 
tante, but the moſt expoſed to the diſaſters of 
| _ anarchy, to put a ſtop to the diſorders of the 
capital was a matter of the moſt. urgent neceſ- 
ſity. This could only be done by giying the 


bo citiz 8 an intereſt 3 in the ſupport « of good go- 
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vernment : and by conferring on thoſe who 
had property to defend, functions and autho- 
rity adequate to this purple; „ by eftablithi ing 
a regular chain of ſuborfdinatiol, and enabling | 
each perfon to comprehend his proper duties 
as a publie man. A temporary plan of 'muni- l 
cipal regulation was therefore deviſed b by N. M. 
Bailly for the metropolis, Which Was to exiſt 
only till the aſſembly had perfected that more 
[enlarged ſcheme by nien the whole of WE 
kingdom was to be regulated. As this plan 
was only temporary, it is unneceſfary to enter 
into any detail concerning it. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that the number of the repreſentatives of 
the diſtricts were augmented to three Hun- 
dred; that à committee of ſubſiſtence was 
eſtabliſhed, which delivered the city from the 
horrors' of füntine; and that a lieutenant of the 
mayor was appointed in every department, 
who contributed greatly to preſerve the har- 
mony of government, and to facilitate the ex- 
ecution of every meaſure for the preſervation 
of the public tranquillity. 5 
Another operation no leſs important was 
the organization of the national guard in Paris. 
The plan of M. de la Fayette for this purpoſe 
Was fimple⸗ but excellent. The Pariſian in- 
fantry was limited to thirty- one thouſand men, 
of whom one thouſand were officers; fix thou- 
ſand were paid as ſoldiers, and the other 
twenty-four thouſand conſiſted entirely of the 
citizens without pay. The city of Paris was 


ö 3 into ſix 2 0 diviſions he 
5 co 


3 
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commandant was end for each; and to each 
diſtrict a battalion WAS. appointed, compoſed 
of five companies of one hundred men each: 
in thoſe battalions, one company conſiſted of 
regular ſoldiers, or the old French Suards, 
and was termed the centre company. The 
diſtricts elected their military officers-. The 
choice of each of the ſix commandants as re- 
ferred to an electoral aſſembly of the diviſion, 
compoſed of repreſentatives of the diſtricts. 
The right of electing a commander in chief: 
Was veſted 1 in the diſtricts at large, who ap- 
pointed a, major and lieutenant-general. To 
theſe important poſts the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette promoted M. Gouvion, who had been. 
his colleague and companion when he fought 
for American liberty ; ; and M. Jarre, who had 
been diſtinguiſhed in Holland Fa his attach- 
ment to the patriotic parti x.. 

Having followed the National Aſſembly 8 
its commencement, combatting countleſs dif- 
ficulties, and yet triumphing over them all, 
we are now to contemplate it laying the foun- 
dations of ſocial happineſs and political great- 
neſs 1 in a legiſlative DECLARATION-/OF' TAE 
RIGHTS DF MAN. 

DUE having {atisfied the ann 4 

the nation, by the abolition of the feudal 

abſurdities, the National Aſſembly returned to 
its great work, a declaration of the rights of 
3 Among the many ſchemes or ſyſtems 
which were preſented to the aſſembly on this 
occalion, N principally arreſted their atten - 
tion; 
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tion; thoſe of M. de la Fayette, of *. ite 5 
Sie yes, and of M. Mounier. The firſt of theſe, 


in its clearneſs and fimplicity, greatly reſem- 
bled the celebrated American declaration: that 


of the abbe Sieyes embraced the whole fabric 


of man, and pointed out his rights and his du- 
ties in the various departments of focial life 
it was however too complex and profound to 


be adopted as a kind of popular catechiſm : that 


of M. Mounier was not quite ſo plain and 
fimple as that of the Marquis de la dh 
an was yet leſs complex than the other. 


was however neither. ſufficiently clear and Fo 


cifive in its principles, nor preciſe in its. phra- 


ſeology; and the aſſembly, after long debates, 
referred the matter to a committee of five mem 


bers. M. Mirabeau propoſed, that the decla- 


ration of rights might ſerve as a kind of pre- 


face or introduction to the ſyſtem of the con- 
ſtitution.— After long at upon the ſub- 
jeck, however, it was agreed, that the declara- 
tion of rights ſhould be immediately publiſhed; 
and on the 2oth of Auguſt that form was * 
ed, which at preſent appears at 0 head 6 
the new: confiitutian,* | 8 


A de- 


* The Gare of Rights, which Wl kern agreed to by the Na- 
tional Afembly of France, and ſanfioned by the King, and which 
. forms the Baſis of the new Conſtitution of France, 


The repreſentatives of the people of France, formed ioto a Na- 


tional Aſſembly, conſidering that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of 


human rights, are the ſole cauſes of public misfortunes and corrup- 
tions of . having reſolved. to ſet forth in a ſolemn decla - 


ration, 
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A detail of the Re which the ſeveral; ar- 5 


feles' bend wer French conflitution occaſioned 
would 


ration, theſe natural; Nee and ankeradls rights: dr, 
this declaration being conſtantly preſent to the minds of the mem- 

bers of the body ſocial, they may be ever kept attentive to their 
rights and their duties: that the acts of the legifſative and execu- 
tire powers of goyernment being capable of being every moment 
compared with 4 end of political inſtitutions, may be more reſpeck. 
ed; and alſo, that the future claims of the citizens, being directed 
by imple and inconteſtible principles, may always tend to the _ | 
nance of the conſtitution, and the general happineſs. 2 

For theſe reaſons the National Aſſembly doth recognize 6 
declare, in the preſence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope 
of his bleſſing: and favour, the followin g ſacred Titi 20 men and of 
citizens. e 
1. Men were born ind F OR continue free; and * reſpect 
of their rights. Civil diſtinctions, en, can be founded ol | 
on public utilit r. 

II. The end of all political e is the . of 
the natural and impreſcriptible rights of man; and thefe e are 
liberty, property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion. 

III. The nation is effentially the ſource of all 3 nor 
ean any individual or any body of men, be entitled n autho- 
rity which is not expreſaly derived from it. | 

IV. Political liberty conſiſts: in the power of doing whatever 
does not injure another, The exerciſe of the natural rights of every 
man, has no other limits than thoſe which are neceſſary to ſecure 
to every other man the free exerciſe of the fame rights; and theſe 
limits are determinable only by the law. 

V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to e c 
What is not prohibited by the law ſhould not be hindered ; nor Ss 
ſhould any one be compelled to that which the ye does not re- 
quire, 

VI. The law is an expreſſion of the will of the l 
All citizens have a right to concur, either perſonally, or by their 
repreſentatives, in its formation. It ſhould be the fame to all, 


* * . and all being equal in its ſight, are 
DT | 


. 
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would be tedious and nen unintereſting g. 
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VII. No man ſhould be accuſed, arreſted, or held in confinement, 
| except in caſes determined by the law, and. according to the form 
which it has preſcribed. All who promote, ſolicit, execute, or 
cauſe to be executed, arditrary orders, ought. to be puniſhed: and 
every citizen called upon or apprehended by virtue of the law, 
ought, n to 3 We kirafelt culpable by ret, 
an 5 41 28 £33 28 W N | 
Fill. The ** 1 to 3 no er Se r ay (0 
are ablolutely and eyidently neceſſary ; and no one ought to be 00 
.. puniſhed but in virtue of a law promulgated before the e 
legally applied. 
IX. Every man being . innocent 1 he has ben ey 
vieted, whenever his detenſion becomes indiſpenſible, all rigour I 
him, more than is neceſſary to ſecure A von o be de 


ded againſt by the las. „ i £4 353903 

X. No man ought to be molelted on account of his abend 
even on account of his religious opinions, provided his avowal 9 tiy 
them does not diſturb the public order eſtabliſhed by the law. 290 tic 


XI. The unreſtrained communication of thoughts and opinions 
being one of the moſt precious rights of man, every citizen may 
ſpeak, write, and publiſh freely, provided he is reſponſibie for the 
abuſe of this liberty in caſes determined by the laß. tb 
XII. A public force being neceſſary to give ſecurity to the rights. aſe 
of men and of citizens, that force is inſtituted for the benefit of the, \ 
community, and not for the particular beneſit of the perions, to Wl... 
whom it is entruſted. ) 
XIII. A common contribution being neceſſary 5 the ſupport of 5 
the public force, and for defraying the other expences of govern- 5 
ment, it ought to be divided equally among the members of the ,, Ne 
| community, according to their abilities. == Mt 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by himſelf « or his repre- en 
| Tentative, to a free voice in determining the. neceſſ ity of public con- 
8 | | tributions, 
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lecreed, ſix articles: chiefly lation to the has 
ute of the monarchy, collected literally from 
the inſtructions, were read in the aſſembly, 
and were upon the point of being collectively 
paſſed; but M. Pethion called the attention of 
1 legiſlature to the i importance of the ſubject, 
and demonſtrated in ſtrong terms: the raſhnefs” 
of paſſing a number of articles without a' ſpe- 4 
elle examination. After a debate of ſome 
length, it appeared that the great object of diſ- 
cuflon would be the ſhare which ſhould be al- 
lowed to the monarch. in the legiſlative autho- 
ity. It was therefore determined previouſly” 
to.inveſtigate this ſingle point, whether a law 
could be enacted by the mere authority of the 
keiflative body, without the ſanction. of. the, 


King, or what we term in England the royal 52 | 
ſat? The Latin word veto, which had been 


in uſe in Poland on ſimilar occaſions, was 
adopted in the debates to expreſs the negative” : 
of the King; and on the ſubject of this nega- 
ive three opinions were prevalent in the Na- 
tonal Aſſembly. 
| Nell. Mounier Lally Tolendal, Treillard, | 
| d' Antraigues, 0 


b the approfiiaiion of them, and their amount, * of 
aſeſſment, and duration. ; It" [1 
XV. Every community has a right t. to demand ofall its agents an 
«count of their conduct. 

XVI. Every community in which a ſeparat ion of powers ** a” 
ſecurity of rights is not provided for, wants a conſtitution. _ 
XVII. The Tight to property being inviolable and ſacred, no 
ne ought to he deprived of it, except in caſes of evident public ne- 


off iy legally aſcertained, and on condition of a * * in- 
Fankty, ? 1 5 B $4. 
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d' Antraigues, de Mirabeau, and de Liancourt. 
ſupported the abſolute veto of the King, 
© Two powers,” they obſerved, © exiſted in 
the body politic; the power of willing or de. 
creeing, and that of acting. By the firſt a ſo- 
ciety eſtabliſhed the rules .of its own condug; 
and by the ſecond theſe rules were carried into 
execution and effect. Both of theſe powen 
are equally neceſſary; and if on the one part 
it is eſſential to liberty that rhe legiſlative fhould 
be ſecured from the executive power, fo it is 
no leſs neceflary to ſupport this laſt againſt the 
uſurpations of the other; this could only be ef. 
fected by inveſting the chief magiſtrate with an 
authority to examine the acts of the legiſlative 
body, and to refuſe to 'endow them with the 
ſacred character of laws 
= E f the whole collective body of the peopl 
ö were capable of expreſſing their will in dire 2 
= terms, it would be abſurd to ſubject laws 108 th 
enacted to a royal ſanction; but in a repreſents 
tive government, where the deputies might be n 
choſen more from circumſtances of fortune tic 
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and ſituation than from perſonal virtue ani he 
merit, and where it is poſſible that the majof . ert 
ty of them might unite in oppoſition to the ne 
general good, it is neceſſary to counteract {ud ty 
an ariſtocracy by the prerogative of a monarch t!1 
Hence an alliance between the crown and the an 
people, againſt every ſpecies of ariſtocracy, Mak 
created by their reſpective intereſts and theli bin 
fears. If, for inſtance, the prince is poſſeſſaſſſ flat 
of no negative, what ſhall hinder the repreſet » 
2 8 ta tire of 
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It | 
in tatives from paſſing an. a& for perpetuating 
in WY their 0wn authority, like the famous long par- 
le. 
ſo· 
0 


lament of England? What ſhall prevent them 


rom invading all the functions of the execu- 
& ure power, as well as the rights of the people? 
to There are only two caſes in Which a monarch 
can be ſuppoſed to refuſe his aſſent: I ſt, where 


m be conceives the law in queſtion to — oppolite 
id i to the real intereſts of the people; or 2dly, 
1s WJ where, deceived by his miniſters, he 1s induced 
e Wl to refit a law which is injurious to their per- 
. ſonal intereſts. In the firſt caſe, the preroga- 
ve will be beneficially. * ; in the ſe- 
„ cond, the law will be only ſuſpended : for it is 
i inpoſſible that a limited monarch ſhould long 
teliſt the wiſhes of the whole nation. In fact, 
bis veto, however abſolute, can be no more at 
A any time than an appeal from the legiſlature t to 


the people at large. 
Such were the arguments Ls bien the al- 
moſt irreſiſtible eloquence of Mirabeau, in par- 


however combated with not leſs force and en- 
gy. by the oppoſite party. It is eſſentially 
neceſſary,” ſaid they, © to preſerve diſtinct the 
two, departments of government, the legifla- 
tive and the executive powers; nor is there 
ay thing in the proper and natural functions of 


0 L which makes it neceſſary to conſtitute 


lim as an eſſential integrant branch of the legi- 
ature. It is difficult to draw the line between 
the right of ſtopping proceedings, and the right 


of action. The right of topping proceedings 
11 in 


ticular, defended the abſolute veto: they were 
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in the hands of the executive power, would 
be to make it ſuperior to the majority of the 
legiſlature; it would be a lettre de cachet 2 
gainſt the ſupreme will of the nation. | 
A ſuſpenſive veto, or an appeal to the wil 
of the nation, would be attended with worſe 
conſequences than even the abſolute negative: 
it would change the very nature of the govert- 
ment, and convert it into a pure democracy, 
inſtead of a repreſentative government. What 
an appeal would it be to 26 millions of people, 
of whom nine-tenths are deſtitute of inftruc- 
tion, and incapable of underſtanding the com- 
plex nature of political queſtions? But it i; 
pretended that the legiſlative power may one 
day encroach upon the executive; as if a pon- 
er deſtitute of arms, could contend with a pow- 
er which has continually arms in its hands; 
as if an aſſembly of 1200 men, neceſſarily di- 
vided by their private intereſts, and inveſted 
with a tranſient authority, were likely to in- 
vade ſucceſsfully the perpetual and hereditary 
depoſitory of the whole public force. Confult 
hiſtory, and you will find throughout every 
page the legiſlature of free nations employed, 
not in ufurping the executive power, but in re- 
ſtraining it. Doubtleſs a good King will con- 
ſult the general wiſnh of the nation; ber a vio- 
lent and obſtinate King will expoſe, i in defend- 
ing his prerogative, both his crown. "and" ny 
= Fi 
It was in theſe terms than Meſf. Darke: junior, 


de Laudine, Sales, Beaumetz, and others, at- 
tacxked 


wallaregh the ſtate. Will not thin ſuſpenſive veto, 
We 


n 


tacked the royal negative. A very ſmall par- 
ty pleaded for a ſuſpenſive veto; but as both 
the great parties. agreed 1n rejecting it, every 
plan of mediation appeared at firſt improbable. 
in the courſe, however, of the diſcuſſion, new 
lights were reflected upon the ſubject, and in- 
dined both parties at length to this ſafe and 


middle path: It was acknowledged that the 


great fountain of the executive power could 
not, without ſome danger, be depri ved of this 
prerogative; nor could it be unlimitedly aſ- 


ſigned to the monarch, without the apprehen- 


fon of a danger ſtill ſuperior. The deciſions 
of a legiſlative body are certainly not infallible, 
and in ſome inſtances may be oppoſite even to 
the will of the nation in general: in that caſe, 


therefore, there ſhould exiſt ſome counterpoiſe 


to their action; and though it might be dange- 
rous and impolitic to make the King a conſti- 
tuent part of the legiſlature, yet the power of 
ſuſpending a law is not an act of legiſlation. 
An actual appeal to the people at large would 
be impracticable, if not unconſtitutional. 
When France adopted the repreſentative form 
of government, it virtually aboliſhed mandato- 
ry inſtruQtions from the conſtituents ; ſuppoſ- 
ing then the National Aſſembly to be changed 
at certain periods by new elections, no great 
inconvenience can ariſe from inveſting the 


monarch with a power of ſuſpending, for a 


certain number of ſucceſſive legiſlatures, any 
law that may appear to him contrary to the 


- 
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on the other hand, place the repreſentatig 
and the King in a Rate of emulation extreme. 
1y conducive to the general good? Will not 
the deputies of the nation become more cir. 
cumſpect in- preſenting for the royal ſanction, 
las which the King may reject with applauſe? 
And will not the monarch be cautions of ful. 
pending laws, which are in themſelves ſo good 
as to a their enaction in menen Tegills 
tures?” | 
The diſcuſſion R this importhgt” queſto 
was not confined to the Aſſembly. The city of 
Paris in particular was conſiderably agitated on 
this occaſion : the populace threatened again 
to relapſe into all their former violence; and 
even a lift was ſhewn, in which a number of 
members belonging to the aſſembly itſelf were 
marked for deſtruction. Rennes and Dinan 


alſo formally proteſted againſt the veto in the 


moſt violent terms. In the mean time a me- 
moire was ſent from Mr Necker to the aſſem- 
bly on this ſubject, in which, by a number of 
very ſenſible arguments, he enforeed the adop- 
tion of the ſuſpenſive veto, limiting its effects 
to two legiſlatures: but the majority conſiſting 
of the moſt violent of both parties, on the plea 
of prohibiting all miniſterial influence, would 
not permit the memeire to be read. It was, 
however, made publie in a few days, and is 
fuppofed to have had confiderable weight with 
the 805 at leaſt, if not with the Aſſembly. 
It was therefore at length determined, that 


the * mould have the power of ſuſpending 
any 
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any decree for two ſucceſſive legiſlatures; but 
that if a third ſhould perſiſt in enacting it, in 
that caſe it ſhould have the force of a law 
without the royal ſanction.” 

Though the queſtion of the 2 veto was in 
agitation in the Aſſembly from the latter end 
of Auguſt to the 14th of September, yet other 
ſubjects of government not leſs intereſting pre- 
ſented themſelves for diſcuſſion. The firſt of 
theſe regarded the permanence of a National 
Aſſembly; in plain terms, whether there ſhould 
always exiſt an aſſembly ready to be convoked 
upon any occaſion, like the parliament of Eng- 
land; or whether it ſnould only meet periodi- 
cally; and be virtually diflolved « on the cloſe of 
the ſeſſion. On this topic there was little room 
for diſſent, and it was carried in favour of a 
permanent aſſembly with only three diflenting 
voices. On the next topic there was lels 
unanimity. M. Lally Tolendal, in-the name 
of the committee of conſtitution, propoſed that 
the legiſlature ſhould conſiſt of two chambers, 
a lower and an upper houſe. In the original 
draft which the reporter exhibited as an im- 
provement on the Engliſh conſtitution, the 
ſenate or upper houſe was to be compoſed of 
members choſen for life; but M. Mounier 
thought that this high dignity ought to be con- 
ferred only for ſeven years. 

This propoſed organization was onitverially 
diſapproved by the people. It was evidently 
founded on the imaginary balance of powers 

in n the Engliſh conſtitution. But the popular 


"panty 
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party conſidered it as the aſylum of the old 
ariſtocracy, and (to uſe the phraſeology of a 
writer of this party) as the cradle of a new 
one: nay, even the partiſans. of the feudal fy- 
tem oppoſed the creation of a new las. 
which was to be raiſed in function and autho- 
rity above the ancient Nobility of the realm. 
On the diſcuſſion of the ſubje& in the Aſ- 
ſembly, the Engliſh government was treated 
with all due reſpect; but M. Rabaud de St 
Etienne obſerved, that the eſtabliſhment of 
an upper houſe there, was not originally with 
any view of reſtraining the exceſſes of popular 
counſels, but was ſimply a treaty of accommo- 
dation; a capitulation between the ' arrogance 
of the great and the ſpirit of liberty in the 
people. It is, ſaid he, © one of the feudal re- 
lics, and we have agreed to 0g. vg that or 
nicious ſyſtem.“ 
* The very nature of des 4 it was eines, 
© is adverſe to every diviſion of the legiſlative 
authority. The nation which is repreſented is 
one, the repreſentative body ought to be one al. 
ſo. The vill of the nation, of which the Aſ- 
ſembly is the organ, is indiviſible, and fo 
ought to be the voice which pronouncts i it.— 
Again, if the two chambers have not reſpec- 
tively a veto upon the acts of each other, there 
is no object in dividing them: if each of them 
poſſeſſes this veto, in ſome caſes they will be re- 
duced to perfect inaction. If the ſenators are 
appointed for life, they will naturally be on 


1 os of the Monarch, who may gratify 
their 


Ws 


their avarice by waves and penſions, and amtſe 
their ambition by ſplendid expectations and 
promiſes; a ſenate. for life then would be no 
more than an additional Toree added to che 
executive power. 

When the eehte Was pd called 
for, the Biſhop of Langres, who was preſident, 
and who was a decided abettor of the meaſure 
of two chambers, quitted the chair, which was 

taken by the Count de Clermont Tonnerre ; 
when the ſuffrages was taken, though more 
than one thouſand voted, only ee 
were in favour of an upper houſe. 

When the important queſtion reſpecting the 

veto was debated, two other equally important 
ſubjects of political diſcuſſion received a too 
haſty determination. Theſe were the duration 
of the legiſlative body, and the mode to be pur- 
ſued in re-elefting 'the deputies. On the firſt of 
_ theſe topics two evils were to be avoided—an 
exiſtence too ſhort, which afforded no ſcope 
for experience, nor For the diſplay of talents, 
and which would neceſſarily render the ope- 
rations of the legiſlature verſatile and incon- 
| ſtant; and a protracted duration, which might 
open the door to corruption, and generate the 
eprit de corps. The term of two years was 
adopted, as the medium between the extreme 
points of an annual aſſembly and the dan- 
gerous poſſeſſion of authority for a more ex- 
tended period. The ſame reaſons induced the 
Aſſembly to prefer the election of new members to 


each hae, rather than a partial re-· election; I 
| | fince 


f 
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ſince it was evident, that whatever the new | 
members might want in experience they would 

compenſate in diligence and zeal ; fince it was 
a means of extending the nolitical knowledge 
and ability of the ſuperior claſſes; and ſince, 
in-fine, it appeared the only effectual mode of 
utterly excluding the evils of faction and ve · 
nality.” 2g 
In the ſame ſpirit of i ignorance concerning 
the future, the Aſſembly decreed with an una- 
nimous voice of acclamation— That the perſon 
of the King is inviolable; that the throne is indivi. 
fible ; that the crown is hereditary in the males 
of the reigning. family according to the order 
of primogeniture, to the perpetual explubas 
of females. __ 
| On this occaſion, a queſtion was artfully i in- 
- troduced, the diſcuſſion of which had nearly 
0 deſtroyed the unanimity of the Aſſembly, and 
involved the nation in diſagreeable conteſts 
with the powers. The only hope of the diſ- 
affected party now reſted on the probabi- 
lity of involving the nation in a diſpute or 
conteſt with ſome foreign power; and a fait 
opportunity was offered when the motion for 
regulating the ſucceſſion came under conſidera- 
tion. It was then propoſed, that the Aſſembly 
ſhould decide whether the Spaniſh branch of 


the on. l were e legally excluded by 
a  ;.the 


| The members of the Conftimtional Aſſembly had too good 
-. reaſon to bewail the folly of this exceſs of refinement when they 
\__ themſelves, like trophies of victorious conqueſt, were ignominiouſly 
dragged at the triumphant chariot wheels of i ignorance, cruelty, and 
Roberſpierre. 
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the renunciation. which Philip V. had agreed 
to by the treaty of Utrecht. No queſtion 
could be more impertinent or irrelevant in its 
object than this; and the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of a deciſion muſt have been, on the 
one hand to diſguſt the court of Spain, or on 
the other to give oecaſion to the calumniators 
of the new legiſlature to aſſert that they paid 
no regard to the ſacredueſs of treaties. | From 
this dilemma they were happily relieved, after 
three days debate, by an emendment propoſed 
by M. Target, which diſavowed the intention 
of extending the ſpirit of the laſt of the above 
articles to the pre- judging of the effect of re- 
nunciations by treaty. 

A deputation had been Se to wait upon the 
King by the National Aſſembly, reſpectfully 
to inform him of the tranſactions of the 4th of 
july, with all their joyful attending circum- 
ſtances; and on the 12th of September a de- 
cree was paſſed, preſſing the neceſſity of their 
promulgation. On the 18th a letter was re- 
ceived from his Majeſty, approving in general 
terms of the ſpirit of the decrees, but ſtating 
ſome objections againſt particular articles, eſ- 
pecially the abolition of thoſe rents which had 
been originally founded in perſonal ſervice, 
but which were to the preſent proprietors a 
ſpecies of actual property; and alſo remarking 
that ſome difficulty would attend the abolition 
of tithes; and that there appeared ſome dan- 
ger of offending the German princes who 


had poſſeſſions 1 in Allace, which was ſecured to 
| 'Kk them 
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them by treaty. To theſe articles therefore he 
propoſed to give only a conditional aſſent, with 
a promiſe of modifying or even renouncing his 
opinions, 1f convinced by the obſervations of 
the National Aſſembly. 

This letter of the King was far from giving 
ſatisfaction to the Aſſembly, or to their conſti- 
tuents. It was ſaid that bee derten were ſent 
to the executive power, not for his aſſent, but 
for the purpoſe of promulgation merely ; that 
they were principles rather than laws, and that 
the ſanction of the executive power was not 
neceſſary to the conſecration of | principles; 
but that the obſervations of his Majeſty would 
come properly under conſideration when theſe 
articles were to be reduced into the form of 
laws. On the motion of M. Chappelier, there- 
fore, it was reſolved, © That the preſident 
ſhould wait on the King to entreat him, that 
he would immediately order the prothulgation 
of the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt and the fol- 
lowing days; aſſuring his Majeſty that the 
National Aſſembly would pay the moſt repect- 
ful attention to the obſervations which he had 
been pleaſed to communicate.” The King im- 
mediately acceded to the wiſhes of the legilla. 
ture, and on the 20th of ebe ſanction- 
ed the decrees. 

Though at this criſis a flattering proſpect of 
returning happineſs, and of a permanent eſta- 
bliſhment of rational liberty, ſeemed to open 
to the lovers of their King and country, yet 


the derangement of the finances ſeemed to 9 
poſe 


9 
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poſe an invincible obſtacle to the patriotic la- 
bours of the friends of the people. The pro- 
poſed loan of eighty millions had failed ; loans 
in general were decried and the current ſpecie 
of the kingdom was transferred to diſtant 
countries. Nothing, however, could diſcou- 
rage the confidence which the citizens repoſed 
in their repreſentatives: the pecuniary difficul- 
ties which embarraſſed the government were 
no ſooner known, than a number of diſintereſt: 
ed expedients were projected for relieving 
them. The wives and daughters of the opu- 
lent inhabitants of Paris appèared at the bar of 
the Aſſembly, and, after the example of the 
Roman ladies, offered their jewels and their 
ornaments of value on the altar of the public. 
The whole kingdom was at once actuated by a 
general enthuſiaſm; infaney ſacrificed its toys; 
old age its comforts; opulence preſented the 
tribute of its wealth; and poverty itſelf conſe- 
crated to its country a part of its ſubſiſtence. 
The King, whoſe benevolence had never been 
queſtioned, however imprudently he may have 
acted in ſome difficult circumſtances, and un- 
der improper influence, voluntarily ſent his 
rich ſervices of plate to the mint, though the 
Aſſembly entreated him in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to revoke the reſolution. She 
Theſe patriotic diſburſements, however con- 
ſiderable, ſo far from being adequate to the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate, were found ſcarcely ſufficient 
to anſwer the current expences. Mr Necker 1 | 


— 
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the only perſon who did not deſpair. He had 


the courage to repreſent to the Aſſembly the 


calamitous ſituation of the republic, and the 
means of alleviating it. He ſhewed that by 


certain reductions in the public expence, by 


different projects of economy, by an equaliza- 
tion of the taxes, the moſt reaſonable hopes 
might be entertained reſpecting the future re- 


ſtoration of credit, and re- eſtabliſnment of the 
finances; and, in order to obviate the preſent 


- embarraſſments, propoſed that a contribution 
ſbould be demanded from every citizen equivalent i 


à quarter of his nett income, to be collected in the 
ſpace of fifteen months, agreeably to the ſolemn 
declaration of the reſpective contributors. The 
Aſſembly were terrified at the boldneſs of the 
project; but the Count de Mirabeau, who 
poſſibly repented the ſhare he had taken in de- 
feating the former project of the Miniſter, now 


exerted the full force of his irreſiſtible talents in 


its favour. © He proved that the exigencies 
of the ſtate required an immediate ſupply; 
and that it was impoſſible to ſubſtitute a new 


ſcheme of finance in the place of that propo- 
ſed by Mr Necker, or even to examine that 


which he had ſubmitted to them; ſince to go 
through the very figures which the ſtatement 
contained would require a period of not lels 
than three entire months. He urged the ne- 


ceſſity of confidence in ſuch a conjuncture; 3 


confidence which he obſerved the former jou 
got of the Miniſter entirely warranted; 


which 


{- ISe. 

which ought now to be accorded to him, even 
though his plan might not be the beſt that 
kuman ingenuity could deviſe, becauſe there 
was no other before them which they could 
adopt.” The Aſſembly upon theſe reaſons ac- 
cepted the plan of Mr Necker; and on the iſt 
of October he preſented it in its perfect form, 
and with it his own contribution, which a- 
mounted to 100, ooo livres. 
Many difficulties, however, preſented 1 
| ſelves, which ſtood in the way of the execution 
of Mr Necker's ſcheme. The principal. of 
theſe was, that all the cabiers or inſtructions 
had prohibited the impoſing of any taxes till 
the conſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed. In this 
caſe, however, the neceſlities of the ſtate ren- 
dered a ſtrict compliance with the inſtructions 
impoſſible; but as a pledge to the public that 
the Aſſembly were not inattentive to the will 


of their conſtituents, ſeveral of the patriotic 


members propoſed, that the King ſhould be 
requeſted to accept that part of the conſtitution 
which was already determined, previous to 
preſenting him with the decree concerning this 
extraordinary impoſt. M. Mirabeau, happily 
combining the different views upon this ſub- 
ject, propoſed to make the firſt part of Mr 
Necker's plan the preamble to the decree, in 
order that the proſpe& of relief might be as 
conſpicuous as the demand. His plan was 
therefore adopted, notwithſtanding the cla- 


mours of be : and the decree, along 
with 


T 28s) 


- with the declaration of gg was in this ſtate 
preſented to the King.“ 


ws The F. rf Adareſs of the National Aſſembly to their Conflinns | 


CO Oaoter 6, 1789. 
The deputies of the National Aſſembly ſuſpend cheir labour for 
ſome moments, in order to repreſent to their conſtituents the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate, and to invite their patriotic ardour to ſecond 


meaſures loudly called for in the name of the 0Quatry; which is in 


danger. 

We ſhould betray you, were we 8 of concealing the truth. 
The nation is at this moment on the point of riſing to the moſt illu- 
ſtrious deſtiny, or of ſinking into the gulph of misfortune. 


A great revolution has been effected, the very project of which, 
a few months ago, would have appeared chimerical. Accelerated 


by circumſtances which-no human prudence could calculate, this 


revolution has involved the entire ſubverſion of the ancient ſyſtem ; 


and without leaving us the time to prop up that part of the fabric 
which ought ſtill to be preſerved, or to re- place what ought to be 
deſtroyed, it has on a ſudden ſurrounded us with ruins. 

In vain have we endeavoured to ſuſtain government: a fatal le- 


thargy has ſeized on each department of the ſtate. The public re- 


venue has difappeared ; credit could not be expected at a time 


| When the fears of men ſeem to equal their hopes. This relaxation 
in the ſpring of ſocial force has deſtroyed the energy of all: men and 


things, reſolution, courage, and even virtue languifh. If you do 
not, by your immediate affiſtance, reſtore motion and life to the po- 
litical body, the moſt glorious of revolutions muſt periſh almoſt as 
ſoon as it faw the light ; ; it will return into that chaos whence ſo 


many generous efforts have called it forth into exiſtence ; and thoſe 
who are determined to preſerve for ever, the invincible love of li- 
berty, would not leave, even to unworthy citizens, the ſhameful 


conſolation of reſuming the fetters of ſlavery. | 
Since the moment that your deputies, forming a juſt and neceſ- 
ſary union, have facrificed to concord every ſpecies of rivalſhip and 


oppoſition of intereſt, the National Aſſembly have not ceaſed to 


toil for the eſtabliſhment of laws, which, being the ſame for all, 


- ſhould form the ſafeguard of all. The National Aſſembly have re- 
paired | 
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It i is a moſt delicious entertainment to a phi- 
loſophic mind to trace the connection between 


ſome 


paired the moſt important errors; they have broken the bonds of a 
multitude of flaviſh oppreſſions, which degraded humanity : they 
have filled with joy and hope the hearts of the peaſants, thoſe ere- 
ditors of the earth and of nature, fo long difcouraged and deſpiſed; 


they have eſtabliſhed that precious equality too much unknown to 


the French, the common right to ferve the fate, to enjoy its pro- 
tection, and to merit its favours; in ſhort, according to your in- 
ſtructions, the National A ſſembly are employed in erecting gradu- 
ally, on the immoveable baſis of the unalienable rights of man, a 
conſtitution mild as nature herſelf, durable as juſtice, and of which 
the imperfections, an unavoidable conſequence of the Is 
of its authors, will eaftly be repaired. 

We have had to combat with the inveterate prejudices of ages, 
and great changes are attended by a thouſand uncertainties. Our 
ſucceſſors will be enlightened by experience; but we have endea- 


voured to trace a new route by the light of principles only. They 


will labour in peace, but we have been tried with dreadful ſtorms. 


They will know their rights, and the limits of the ſeveral powers: 


we have recovered the firſt, and fixed the ſecond. They will con- 


ſolidate our work—they will ſurpaſs us; and that ſhall be our re- 


compence, Who ſhall now preſume: to limit the grandeur of 
France? Who would not elevate his hopes? Who would not re- 
joice to be a citizen of this empire? 


But, in the mean time, ſuch is the crifis of our Gann; that he | 


Fg 


late is threatened with diſſolution before this glorious order can be 


eltabliſhed. The ceſſation of the public revenue has been followed 
by the diſappearance of ſpecie; a thouſand circumſtances contribute | 
to carry it out of the kingdom; the ſources of credit are dried up; - 


circulation is at a fland ; and if patriotiſm does not advance to the 
fuccour of government and of finance, our army, our fleet, our 
ſubliſtence, our arts, our commerce, our agriculture, our national 
debt, and France itſelf, will decline rapidly to lawleſs anarchy and 


diſorder.— Liberty will have illuminated our atmoſphere for a fer 


moments only, to retire for ever from our ſight—leaving us to the 


bitter reflection, that we were not worthy to poſſeſs her l. To our 
ſname, 


TT 


ſome. of the moſt important events, and the 
| cauſes to which they owe their birth. Inci- 
dents, 


ſhame, and to our diſgrace i in the eyes of the hich world, we can 
attribute our calamities to ourſelves alone. With ſuch fertility of 
foil, with ſuch productive induſtry, with a commerce. like ours, 
and with ſo many ſources of proſperity, whence proceeds this em- 
barrafſinent of our finances? All our preſent wants ſcarcely amount 
to the fund neceſſary to ſupport a ſingle campaign: and is not our 
| own freedom more precious than the object of thoſe conflicts of 
ambition in which our very victories were fatal to the ſtate ? 
When the preſent moment of neceſſity ſhall paſs away, far from 
adding to the burthen of the people, we ſhall find it an eaſy matter 
to meliorate their lot. Reductions, which will not fall too heavy 
on opulence and elegance of life—reforms, that will render no man 
unhappy—eaſy commutations of taxes, and an equal diſtribution of 
the public burthens, will eſtabliſh, ' by the equilibrium of income 
and expence, a permanent order of finance, which, always affidu- 
ouſly watched, will become unalterable and unvaried. And this 
pleaſing proſpect is founded on the moſt exact concluſions, on 
real and well known objects. Here hope is capable of demonllra- 
tion, and i imagination reduced to the certainty of arithmetic. 
Blut the preſent neceſſities of the ſtate ! The palſied ſtate of the 
public force! The hundred and ſixty millions. of livres of extrordi- 
nary ſupply. required for this year and the year following !—The 
firſt Miniſter of finance has propoſed to us, as a principal and molt 
effectual effort to ſave the ſtate, a contribution e to the 
income of each citizen. 
Preſſed by the neceſſity of providing Wade delay far: the 105 
| exigencies, and the impoſſibility of examining accurately, in ſo ſhort 
a time, the plan that was propoſed to us, we feared- to abandon 
ourſelves to long and doubtful diſcuſſions ; and obſerving in the pro- 
poſitions of the Miniſter nothing contrary to our duties, we haye 
followed: the ſuggeſtions of confidence, taking it for granted that the 
ſame ſentiment would alſo be adopted by you. The univerſal at- 
tachment of the nation to the author of this plan, (Mr Necker) 
appeared to us the pledge of its ſucceſs, and we have embraced his 


long experience as a more certain 1. than untried ſpeculation. 
The 


1 


dents, apparently trifling and altogether unde- 
ligned, have been, under the conduct of an 
ie b 


The valuation of i income is left to the conſciences of the cid. 
zens; and hence the effect of this meaſure will depend entirely 
on their patriotiſm, and hence alſo we have no doubt of its. ſucceſs. 
When a nation emerges from the nothingneſs of ſlavery to the crea- 
tion of freedom, when political prudence concurs with nature to de- 
relope tho glorious deſtiny of France, ſhall vile paſſions oppoſe her 
geatveſß! ? Shall ſelf-intereſt arreſt her noble flight? ? Shall the fal- 
ration of the ſtate be outweighed by, or be oy in competition vith, 


a perſonal contribution? 
' No!—An error like this is not in nature; the Se them- 


ſelves would not become the dupes of ſuch deceitfal calculations. If 
the revolution which has given us a country, could leave ſome 


' Frenchman indifferent, {till the tranquillity of the kingdom, the 


only pledge of his individual ſafety, would of neceſſity intereſt him. 
No!—It is not in the univerſal wreck of things, in the degrada- 
tion of the protecting authority of the (tate, at a time when a vaſt 


multitude of indigent citizens, driven from all the manufactures of 


induſtry, ſhall fatigue the ear of i impotent commiſeration ; when the 
troops, diſbanded, ſhall roam about in wandering bands, inſtigated 
by famirie, and 70 with inſtruments of death; when every kind 
of property ſhall be inſulted, the exiſtence of every individual ex- 
poſed to hourly danger; when terror ſhall beſet, or grief ſhall ſit at 
the gate of every family. It is not in the univerſal wreck of things 
that thoſe ſelfiſh, thoſe barbarous men, could hope to enjoy in peace 


| their criminal refuſal to the wants of their country !—The only 


diſtinction which, in the common miſery, their lot would obtain 
over that of others would be, to be overwhelmed by the juſt re- 
proach of all, and to feel in their hearts the eternal Saawings of 
unavailing remorſe. > 5 
How many recent 5 have we not ſeen of that generous — 2 


bee ſhirit which gives facility and ſucceſs to the moſt difficult enter- 


prizes! With what aſtoniſhing rapidity was that national militia 


formed, thoſe legions of citizens armed for the defence of the ſtate 
che preſerration of peace—the ſupport of the law! A generous 
| emulation glows in every corner of the kingdom. Towns, cities, 


cor- 


— * 3 — n nN > 2 
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0 and all-powerful providence, Produc⸗ | 
tive of ſuch * =o bave been attended 
with 


ations, provinces, "0 bk their. reſpedtive privileges 
25 o many odious diſtinctions; they have been eager to ſtrip them. 
ſelves of thoſe oppreſſive diſtinctions, and have enriched the com- 
mon country with the ſpoil. It is a well-known fact, that there 
was ſcarcely. time ſufficient to reduce to writing the ſacrifices which 


2 pure and patriotic ſentiment dictated to every claſs. of citizens, 
= glowing with the generous defire of reſtoring to the great family of 


the. nation, whatever had enriched a few individuals. to the pep 
dice of the whole. 

Above all, ſince the dangerous criſis of o our finances, the patriotic 
offerings have prodigiouſly multiplied. . From the throne itſelf, 
which a beneficent prince dignifies ſtill more by his virtues, have 
proceeded the moſt illuſtrious examples. O thou, ſo deſervedly 


the object of thy peo] le's love ! ! King, virtuous man, and good ci- 


tizen! You beheld the magnificence that ſurrounded you—you de- 
clared your pleaſure and metals of mere oſtentation became a na- 


tional reſource. You demoliſhed thoſe objects of luxury, and your 


dignity received new luſtre from it; while the affection of the 
French for your facred perſon murmured for your privations, their 
ſenſibility applauded the magnanimity of your example, and their. 


generoſity will return your beneficence, as you wiſh it ſhould be re- 


turned, i in imitating your virtues, - -and 1 in conferring upon you the 
joyful conſciouſneſs of having guided a whole poople 3 in the career. 
of public good. Þ _ 

What riches, long the prey of vain oſtentatious wa ſhall noõw 
become the active means of proſperity ! How much may the wiſe, 
economy of individuals concur with great and enlightened views- 


| for the reſtoration of the kingdom! How much treaſure, accumu- 
lated by the piety of our anceſtors for the ſervice of the altar, ſhall 


now emerge from its obſcure repoſitory, and that too without 


| changing its religious deſtination ! Behold, ſays a holy religion, be- 


hold the reſerves which I have collected, and laid up. in times of, 
proſperity ; I return them, in this ſeaſon of calamity, to the com- 
mon maſs. For .me they were not accumulated ; 3 borrowed 


luſtre can add nothing to my NERO —it was. for you, for the 
ſtate 


W 


with ſuch conſequences, as no human mind 
could ever have ee eee to have 
been 


fare, that 1 levied this honourable tribute 0 the virtues of * 
fathers. 

Who could refuſe to follow ſuch affeing FOOTE ? What 2 
precious moment is this to diſplay our reſources, and to call forth 
aliſtance from every corner of the empire! Let us prevent the re- 
proach which a violation of the moſt ſacred engagements would in- 
fit on our riſing liberty. Let us preyent thoſe terrible ſhocks, 
which, in overthrowing the molt ſolid eſtabliſhmerits would ſhake = 
far and near the fortunes of men, and fill the whole extent of France 
with the melancholy ruins of ignominious ſhipwreck. How much 
are thoſe perſons deceived, who, at a certain diſtance from the ca- 
pital, conſider not the public faith as intimately connected with na- 
tional proſperity, and as the condition of the contract which binds 
us all! Do thoſe, then, who dare to pronounce the infamous word 
lankruptcy—do they wiſh to reduce us to a herd of ferocious ani- 
mals, inſtead of a ſociety of juſt and free men? Where is the 
Frenchman that could have the confidence to look in the face of 
one of his miſerable fellow- citizens, when be might ſay to himſelf, 
I have contributed, as far as in me lay, to embitter the exiſtence 
of many millions of my fellow-creatures : With what face could 
we then lay claim to that high point of honour, which even our 


enemies allow us, if foreigners could brand us with the name of the | 


bankrupt nation, and accuſe us of having recovered our freedom, and 
our ſtrength, only to be guilty of crimes which II itfelf had = 
tegarded with horror? —o_ | 

-It would be in vain for us to prot that we had not eb 
this execrable deed. Ah ! the cries of the victims, with whom we 
ſhould have filled every part of Europe, would have loudly proteſt- 
ed againſt us. Let us act with vigour—let immediate, efficacious, 
and certain meaſures diſſipate that cloud which has too long hung 
over our heads which, from one extremity of Europe to the other, 
has filled with terror the creditors of France, and which may be- 
come more fatal to. the national reſources than the moſt dreadful 5 

peſtilence that ever deſolated the country. 
"TO you will inſpire us with courage to proceed i in the functions 
with 


| been their natural offipring. , Vea, the e 
underſtanding, in attempting to trace the con- 
nection between effects and their remote cauſes, 
finds itſelf often incapable to diſcern the mi. 
nute . relation exiſting between the diſtant ex- 
tremes. Such are the events which immedi- 
ately riſe into view in the progreſs of the 
French revolution. The candid and diſpaſſion - 
ate of all parties allow, that they, important as 
they became to the royal family, to the moſt 
patriotic members of the National Aſſembly, 
and to many innocent perſons of all deſcrip- 
tions in the nation, are, notwithſtanding, en⸗ 
veloped in an almoſt impenetrable cloud of 
myſterious uncertainty. Ihe incident alluded 
to was a feaſt given on the iſt of October by 
the Gardes-du-corps, which together with its 
attending circumſtances, occaſioned the my 
with which you have entruſted us: for, how ſhould we labour with 
ſecurity, to form the conſtitution of a ſtate, of which the very exill- 
ence is in danger? We have ſworn that we would fave our com: 
mon country. Judge then of our anguiſh, when we fear to ſee it 
periſh in our hands! We demand a mementary ſacrifice, offered 
truly to the public good, and not to the predatory ſpirit of criminal 
cupidity. And is this ſlight expiation for the errors and miſconduct 
of ages, conſumed in political flayery, an effort beyond the reach 
of our courage ? Let us think of the price which nations, that have 
ſhewn themſelves worthy to be free, have paid for liberty! To ob- 
_ tain that glorious privilege, rivers of blood have flowed ; a long 
train of calamities, and terrible civil wars, have every where marks 
ed the birth of freedom. Of us ſhe demands only a ſacrifice of fil 
yer, and this vulgar offering is by no means a gift that will impo- 
reriſh the donors; it will return to enrich us ſeyen-fold ; it will 
deſcend, like the rain of heaven, to augment the fertility of our 
_ fields, and to fill our cities with 9 wealth, and glory. 


8 . ad "Y 
of the Pariſian populace to Verſailles, and the 
- involuntary reſidence of Louis XVI. at Faris 


till the fatal hour of his death. 
The democratic writers allert, chat a plot 


was concerted by ſome of the principal perſons 


of the court of immenſe extent for the total 
ruin of the liberties of France; the principal 
articles of which were — That the King was 
to be tranſported voluntarily, or involuntarily, 
to Metz; where the royal ſtandard was to be 
erected; where all the ancient inſtruments of 
deſpotiſm, the miniſters, generals, and parlia- 


ments, were to be aſſembled, and to iſſue mani- 
feſtoes againſt the repreſentati ves of the nation 


That a ſubſcription was actually opened, by 


thoſe who termed themſelves the King s party, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of carrying on a civil 


war—That both the capital and Verſailles were 


once more to be inveſted with a powerful ar- 
my—And that the National Aſſembly was to be 
forcibly diſſolved. Theſe affertions undoubt- 


edly receive ſome countenance from the frag- 


ment of a letter from the Count d' Eſtaing 2 
the queen, “ in which he mentions ſuch ru- 


mours having reached his ears, and in which 
he earneſtly” diſſuades her from becoming a 
party in ſo raſh a meaſure.“ The court party, 


on the other hand, throw the blame upon 
their adverſaries, and affirm that the whole 
was a pre-concerted plan of the popular leaders 


to force the King and the Aſſembly to reſide 


within the walls of Paris.” . i A. 


2 Whoever were the firſt moyers of this inſurrection, 3 had 


*. 


to the commotion at Verſailles is, that the 
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All however that is known with certainty 
reſpeQing the circumſtances which conduced 


minds of the two great parties which had al- 
ready begun to aſſume the factious epithets of 
democratic and ariſtocratic, were at this period 


| inflamed to a moſt extravagant pitch of reſent- 


ment, and diſpoſed to ſuſpe& each other of 
the moſt atrocious deſigns ; that the declaration 
of rights and the firſt articles of the conſtitu- 


tion had remained for ſome days in the hands 


of the King, who had. delayed to give them 


the expected ſanction; that the clamours of the 
ariſtocratic party were louder than ever; that 


every 


given — reaſons for che N of i it, adapted to the dif 


ferent * and Eiſpoſitions of the n. hey viſhed to ex. 
cite. 
The National Militia . of the idee of the three 


coloured cockade by the Gardes-du-Corps at the famous banquet, 
for which, they ſaid, theſe Body Guards deſerved deatb. 
"The old French Guards, who were incorporated with the Na. 
tional Guards, were provoked at not having been allowed to guard 
the perſon of the King. They ſaid that this was a clear proof 

that he intended to eſcape out of the kingdom ; and they were in · 
ſtructed to call for his being removed to Paris. 

Some exclaimed againſt his having delayed to 1 Va de | 


erees of the National Aﬀembly, and ſaid they ought to march to 
Verſailles, on purpoſe to let him know that the People were Inge: 
tient for that meaſure. 

The Poiſſardes cried out againſt the ſcarcity of bread ; and w 


they proceeded to Verſailles, they often execrated the Queen as 
the ſole cauſe of the ſcarcity. I never heard,” ſaid a Garde-a- 
Cheval as he paſſed them, © that the Queen devoured more bread - 
than another woman. That is equal,” anſwered one of theſe | 
furies: .Do you go to Verſailles ; tell the Nw that we wil be 
there ** to cut _ throat.” | 


WO 
ther 1 4 
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paſſion and the loyalty of the nation; that the 
King was repreſented as dethroned, and re- 
guced to the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery; and 
that ſome of the dependents of the court, in 
the plenitude of their zeal, were heard to boaſt 
« that a few days would reſtore affairs to their 
ancient footing, and that the King and his Mi- 
niſters would reſume their power.“ It is well 
known on the other hand, that the old French 
guards, who compoſed, as we have already 
ſen, the centre company in each battalion of 
the city militia, and who had been accuſtomed 
to the honour of guarding the King's perſon, 
aw with a moſt jealous. eye that important 
truſt committed to the body guard and the mi- 
litia of Verſailles. It is not improbable too, 
that the more ardent of the patriotic party 
might entertain ſuſpicions, that the Sovereign 
might one day effect an eſcape from the un- 
guarded populace of Verſailles to put himſelf 


into the hands of their enemies, and might 


lecretly wiſh to ſee him lodged in the centre of 
a city devoted to their intereſts, and from 
which there was but little probability of re- 
treat. | 255 ; LR e e 
Whether the friends of the revolution uſed 
any undue means to obtain the gratification, of 
their wiſhes, or not, remains a profound ſe- 
cret; but it was not long till a circumſtance 
occurred, which, at the ſame time that it com- 
pleated the: deſires of thoſe who thought the 
King's reſidence in the metropolis — 
„ 888 | 4-4 xes 
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Gxen upon the court the 3 of 8 
and which evinces that they were not without 
hopes, that as the revolution was chiefly ef- 
_ fected by the change which was produced in 
the minds of the military, a ſimilar change 
might operate in effeCting a counter reyolu- 
tion. The Count d'Eſtaing, who commanded 
the national guard of Verſailles, either influ- 
enced by the court, or jealous of the inelina- 
tion which the French guards had manifeſted 
to partake in the honour of guarding their mo- 
narch, . requeſted an additional regiment. to 
aſſiſt him in preſerving (tranquillity and order 
at the palace; and the regiment. of Flanders 
dragoons was accordingly ordered for this fer- 
vice. On the 1ſt of October an -entertain- 
ment (the firſt that was ever given in pub- 
lic at - Verſailles by that body) was given 
by the gardes-du-corps, or King's body guard, 
to the officers of the regiment of Flanders; 


and to | augment the. unpopularity of the 


_ circumſtance, it was given in the royal ſaloon. 
Several of the officers of the national guard, 
with others of the military, were invited. At 

the ſecond courſe, four toafts were given: 

The King, the Queen, the Dauphin, and the 

Royal Family.” The nation' was propoſed, 

but, according to a number of witnefles, ex · 

1 preſsly rejected by the gardes-du-corps. |, | 
The Queen, having been informed of the 

gaiety of the ſcene, perſuaded his Majeſty to 

accompany her with the heir apparent to the 
ſaloon, which was now filled with ſoldiers— 


the grenadiers of Flanders and the Swiſs chal- | 
Feurs 


} 


hign. 


AM. 
ſeurs having been admitted to the deſſert. The 
Queen appeared with the Dauphin in her 


arms, affectionate as ſhe, was lovely, and carri- 


ed the royal infant through the ſaloen, amidſt 


the acclamations/ and murmurs of the ſpecta- 
tors. Fired with enthuſiaſm the ſoldiers dran 


the health of the King, the Queen, and the 
Dauphin, with their ſwords drawn; and the 


royal gueſts bowed reſpectfully and ratiretk;. 


The moment the royal pair, with the Daw: 


phin, diſappeared, the entertainment, which 
had hitherto been conducted with ſome degree 


of order, no became a ſeene of entire confuſi- 
on. Nothing was omitted to inflame the paſ- 


ſions of the military. The muſic played the 


favourite air“ O Richard, O my King, the 


world abandons thee; the ladies of the court 


diſtributed white cochades, the anti · patriot | en- 


fign; and even ſome of the national guard, it 


is laid, had the weakneſs to accept them... In 
the height of this political banquet, it is affirm- - 
ed, and there is indeed little cauſe to doubt 


it, that many expreſſions of marked diſreſpect. 


towards the Aſſembly and the Nation eſcaped 
from the officers of the gardes- du corps, and o- 


thers of the military: this however might ea- 


fily. have happened in ſuch circumſtances, 
without the leaſt wi premeditation or evil de- 


While e court was h en Hes. 


in ſchemes and ſcandalous feftivity, the city. of 
Paris was afflicted with all the evils. of famine. N 
5 Either no bread was to be obtained, or broad of 


CS 
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ſo. bad a quality, that the populace, always mif- 
truſtful and ſuſpicious, were not without their 
alarms of a criminal deſign upon the lives, or 
at leaſt the health, of the inhabitants. Suck 
was the flate of things when the news arrived 
of the fatal banquet at. Verſailles. The circum- 
ſtances which. we have related were ſtraugely 


magnified; and all the ſuſpicions which were 


entertained reſpecting the deſign of diſſolving 
the Aſſembly, and carrying off the — 
were added in exaggeration. At the ſame 
time the mutual reſentment of rhe contending 
parties hourly augmented; and the imprudent 
conduct of the minority expoſed them, to every 
inſult. White and black cockades were worn 
as ſignals of defiance. They were torn out of 
the hats of the wearers by the mob; but ſuch 
was the enthuſiaſm of one of theſe votaries of 
party, that he is ſaid: to have picked up from 

the ground this relic of W e to hae! kiſfed 

it reſpectfully, and attempted to replace it in 

his hat. Every meaſure that could be taken 
by the three hundred directors of the muniti- 
pality to prevent the ſpreading of the inſurrec- 
tion was taken in vain! Early on the morn- 

ing of the memorable th of October, a woman 

{allied out from the quarter of St Euſtacia, and 
entering the corps-de-garde, and ſeizing a 
drum, paraded the adjacent et beating an 

alarm, and exciting the people by clamours, 

reſpecting the ſcarcity of bread; She was ſoon 
joined by a very numerous mob, chiefly of 
* and — e to the Ho- 
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tel de ville. FS few of the Anni of * i 

commune were aſſembled; and M. Gouvion, 
at the head of the national ward. endeayoured 
to prevent their entrance; but the ſoldiers, 
ſwayed either by gallantry or humanity, gave 
way, and permitted them to paſs. Some, who 
by their air and manner appeared of a ſuperior 
claſs, entered with good humour into converſa- 
tion with the committee, and pleaded eloquent- 
ly the cauſe of their companions, who under 
various circumſtances of miſery came to alk 
for relief. But the greater number, both by 

their appearance and their conduct, ſhewed 
that they were collected from the loweſt rank 
of indigence and depravity. With horrid im- 
precations they demanded bread and arms; 
they exclaimed with violence againſt the puſil- 
lanimity of the men, and threatened the lives 
of the whole committee, and particularly of 
M. Bailly and the Marquis de la Fayette; 
Others penetrated the magazine of arms; and 
a third troop aſcended the belfry, where they 
_ attempted to ſtrangle the abbe Lefevre. In 
one of the halls two furies endeavoured to ſet 
fire to the public papers, but were happily 
W Oy. Staniſlaus Maillard, * who had 
rendered 


* This Maillard, — ef kilf * a · propos, and was 
choſen ſo. unanimouſly as their leader, was ſuſpected by the friends 
of the court to be one of the agents previouſly fixed upon for con- 
- dudting this buſineſs, under the ferret influence and at the expence 
of the Duke of Orleans. | 

M. La Fayette has been cenſured for not . diſperſed this 

ou 


* 


rr. 
1 
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Ad himſelf ſo famous at the taking of the : 
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appears, however, that the ſpirit of inſurrection had gained upon 


the national guards themſelves ; that they were deaf to the remon- 


ſtrances of their commander, and refuſed to uſe any kind of force 


againſt women. And in a ſhort time the clamour became univerſal, 


that the General himſelf ſhould lead them to Verſailles, lay their 


grievances before the King and invite him to reſide at Paris. 
M. La Fayette faid every thing he could think of to turn them 


from this; and the whole of his won . both at this time, wud 


EE 


previous to it, proves his ſincerity. 


When a fermentation was excited "RON time 15 070 this OP 


by a very turbulent and ſeditious man of the name of St Huruge, 
who propoſed this very meaſure, that the King and the National 
Aſſembly ſhould be appointed to reſide at Paris, it was greatly ow- 


ing to the ſpirited behaviour of M. la Fayette, that the mob which 


this man had aſſembled was diſperſed, and St Huruge himſelf, 


with Teverat other agitators, was ſeized and ſent to priſon; and 
there can be no doubt that the preſent inſurrection would have had 
A Emilar termination, if the National Guards had been equally obe- 


dient to M. la Fayette on this occaſion as on the former. Beſides, 
the ill terms on which M. la Fayette was with the Duke of Or- 
leans is ſufficient of itſelf to clear him of this accuſation. - No 


two men were leſs likely to he in intimacy with each other. Their 


characters were directly oppoſite ; M. la Fayette is defcribed by 


thoſe who have known him long and intimately, as indefatigable in 
the purſuit of renown, difintereſted, brave, and generous—qualities 


never attributed to the character of the Duke of Orleans. 
Some are ſo irritated by the loſſes they have ſuſtained, others 


by the conſequences which they dread from the French revolution, 
that they view with equal enmity thoſe men who from the moſt 


Jaudible motives joined in'the meaſures for obtaining a free conftitt- 


tion for France, and thoſe who rendered theſe meaſures abortive, | 


by involving the country in anarchy and drenching it in blood. 


Wich equal diſcernment might Hampden be En "wm 
| Cromwell, or Ruffel or oY om Titus Oates. e 


| Promptnek | 


es om A we, wy i. 
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* Promptneſs of genius ſupplied, what hours 

of cool reflection could not have contrived. to 
elude the rage of the moment. This young 
patriot, perceiving all attempts to reſiſt the im- 
petuoſity of the groteſque mob to be in vain, 
availed himſelf of a new ſtratagem to preſerve. 
the lives of thouſands, and to produce a calm 
in the very height of a raging 'ſtorm. He ap- 
plied to the commanding officer for his autho- 
rity; and having obtained it, he proceeded 
down the ſtairs of the Hotel a Ville, which 
were filled with woman, and ſeizing a drum, 
which lay at the door, he offered to put himſelf 


at the head of the inſurgents, the univerſal 


clamour of whom was to proceed to Verſailles. 
| By a unanimous ſhout of applauſe Maillard 
was choſen captain of this turbulent troop; 
and by his authority the aſſembly was adjourn- 
ed to the Champs Elliſees. When arrived at 
this general rendezvous their numbers amount- 
ed to upwards of eight thouſand; and their 
firſt meaſure was to ſurround their chief, and 
to ini pe his leading them to the: arſenal 
| 3 © 0 
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| To 5 the Tikes of Rouchefoucault and 8 Meir 
de Lally-Tolendal, Mounier, Clermont. Tonnerre, Malouet, and 
many others, whoſe views were to reform the abuſes of an arbitrary 
government, and eſtabliſh a limited monarchy, as in any reſpect ac- 
ceſſaries to the bloody ſcenes which have been acted in the courſe 
of this revolution, is in the higheſt degree abſurd. If ſuch reaſon- 
ing were admitted, Luther would be proyed to be the author of the 
maſſacre of St Bartholomew; becauſe, unleſs he had attempted to 
detect the abuſes of popery, and brought about the reformation, 
ve would * been no proteſtants to maſſacre. | 
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to equip wens completely with arms, 
Fortunately he had authority enough to make 
| himſelf heard, and to convince them that the 
arms had been removed from the arſenal ;/ and 
he had even ſufficient addreſs to engage "thin 
to lay aſide the weapons with which they had 
Dated themſelves, by repreſenting to them, 
that fince their object was to ſupplicate the aſ- 
ſembly for juſtice ey for bread, they would 
rate more forcibly on the compallign of 

that body, by appearing as diſtreſſed, petition- 
ers, than with arms in their hands. They de- 
parted for Verſailles about noon, preceded by 
a company of armed man, and guarded in the 

rear by the volunteers of the Baſtile, whom 
Maillard had prepared for that purpoſe. __ 
The fanaticiſm of the moment was commu- 
nicated to the grenadiers. They not only de- 
clared, © that they could not turn their bayo- 
nets againſt the poor women who came to alk 
for bread, but intimated an inclination them- | 
ſelves to proceed to Verſailles.” Their ip okel- 
man declaimed loudly againſt IP En of 
ſubſiſtence, againſt the gardes-du-corps—and 
concluded, © that the people were miſerable, 
and the ſource of the evil was at Verſailles; 

that they muſt go and find out the King, and 
bring him to Paris.” While the Marquis de la 
Fayette reaſoned, inſiſted, threatened, the tu- 
mult increaſed from all quarters; an immenſe 
eroud armed with ſticks, pikes, guns, &c. rufh- 
ed from the ſuburbs; and though the national 
3 LAG not in the moſt tractable diſ- 
— 1 
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poſition, the mayor and municipality probably 1 
rad] it the only,means of preventing'miſ> 
chief at Verſailles, to permit their departure br 
with their commander at their head. The 
Marquis therefore received an order to depart: 
for Verſailles, and it was moſt cheerfully ober- 


ed by the national guard. 


The National Aſſembly altogether unap⸗ 
priſed of the ſcenes which were exhibited ar 


this moment in the metropolis, were aſſembled 


on the 5th, in expectation of receiving back 


the conſtitutional articles fanctioned by the 
King. M. Mounier was then prefident. . The 
ſitting opened with reading a N from the 
King, in which he pleaded © the difficulty: of 


judging partially of the conſtitution; adding, 
however, that in the confidence that the new. 


articles were calculated to eftabliſh the happi- 
neſs and profperity-of the kingdom, he accept- 
«> them; but with one poſitive condition, that 
trom-the ſpirit of the whole ſyſtem the execu- 
tive power ſhould have its entire effect in the 
hands of the monarch. He concluded with 
obſerving, that though theſe conſtitutional ar- 
ticles did not all indifcriminately preſent him 
with the idea of perfection, yet he thought it 


proper to pay this reſpect to the wiſh of the Af. 


lembly, and to the alarming circumftances which 
lo ſtrongly preſſed him to defire the re · eſta- 


bliſhment of peace, order, and confidence.” _ 
This letter by no means proved acceptable 

tothe Aſſembly; the patriotic members mark- 

ed in "OY terms their „ of this 
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% | proviſional aſſent, vrhich only ſeemed to be 
given in conſequence of the alarming circum- 
ſtances of the nation. In the courſe of the de- 
bate many alluſions were made to the indecent 
feſtival of the military which diſgraced Verfall. 
les.on the Preceding week. The inſults. offer. 
ed to the nation and the national cockade were 
ointedly. mentioned, as. well as the menaces 
ol the ſoldiery. A motion was at length made, 
that the guilty perſons* on that occaſion ſhould 
be delivered up to the rigour of the law, and 
that the accuſations which had been now inſi- 
nuated ſhould be formed into a criminal pro- 
ces. At theſe words the Count de Mirabeau 
roſe. © 1 begin,” ſaid he, © by declaring that 
I conſider. the motion as ſupremely impolitic; 
nevertheleſs, if it is perſiſted in, I am ready to 
produce the details, and to ſign them with my 
own hand. But this ably muſt firſt declare 
' that the perſon of the King alone is ſacred, and 
that all other individuals, whatever their Aation 
be, are equally ſubjects, and reſponſible to the 
laws.” The prudence of the preſident and 
the Aſſembly prevailed over the raſhneſs of both 
parties. The motion was withdrawn; and it 
Was decreed, that the preſident ſhould wait on 
the King to requeſt a fimple e of the 
conflitutions ein i ot bus 
Maillard conducted his tumultuous. troop 


* with uncommon addreſs. When he came with- 
| | in 


1 "Hike was W underfidgat that the 8 2 RY Dake de 
8 Suche. Colonel of the Life . were the e perſons whom be 
© had. chiefly i in view. 
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ia ſight of Verſailles he arranged them in three 
ranks; and advertiſed them, that as they were 
entering a place where they were not expect- 
ed, they muſt be careful, by the cheerfulneſs of 
their appearance and the regularity of their 
| conduct, to excite no alarms in the inhabi- 
taats. When arrived at the gate of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, Maillard undertook to ſpeak 
for them, that he might prevent their ſpeaking 
| for themſelves. He entered attended by fifteen 
of the woman, and perſuaded the reſt to wait 
for his return at the gate. His addreſs had 
two objects: to entreat that the Aﬀembly 
would deviſe ſome method of relieving the 
| dreadful ſearcity of bread which prevailed at 
Paris, and which he ſaid had been occaſioned 
by the interception. of convoys, and by the mo- 
nopoliſts; and to ſolicit that the gardes- du- 
corps might be ordered to aſſume the national 
cockade. He had ſcarcely finiſhed, when a 


national cockade was. preſented to im on the 
part of the gardes-du- corps, as a proof that 
they had already adopted it. Maillard ſhewed 
it to the women, who immediately anſwered 
by loud acclamations of Vive le roi, & M. M, 
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* He ſaid that he ſhould new the Aſſembiy ibs "RY the 
Black cockades and thoſe who wore them ought to be treated. He 
then took a cockade of that colour, and tore it in pieces with every 
mark of indignation. His ſpeech and action having excited ſome 
murmurs, „What,“ faid he, are we not all brethren ?? The 

; preſident. obſerved, that, notwithſtanding their being all brethren, 
till it was unlawful to tear people in * for en 
cockades of a wrong colour. has 525 
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25 ie Ker diu corps *A depuration x was immedi. 
| ately appointed to wait on the King with this 
intelligence. 
Notwithſtanding the King behoved to knew 
that his late anſwer to the aden of the repre 
ſentatives of the people was far from meeting 
their earneſt wiſhes, yet this circumſtance could 
not blunt the edge of his deſire for rural amuſe- 
- ments. He had gone that morning to take the 
. diverſion of ſhooting in the woods of Meu- 
don; and in the midft of his ſport intelligence 
was brought, ee that a moſt formidable band 
of women were on the way from Paris, ex- 
claiming for bread.” *© Alas!” anſwered the 
King, if I had it, I ſhould not wait to be aſk- 
ed.” On his return, as ſoon as he mounted 
his horſe, a chevalier of St Lewis fell upon 
his knees and beſeeched his Majeſty not to be 
afraid. 


© Jo. By r this time the patience of the women was quite exhauſted. 
They could keep filence no longer; but as they began their re- 
monſtrances all together it was a conſiderable time before it could 
be diſtinguiſhed that the grievances they chiefly inſiſted on was the 
ſcarcity of bread. | 
The preſident declared, that the Aﬀembly * juſt going to de- 
liberate on the ſpeedieſt means of procuring i, and added that the 
ladies might withdraw. 

- Inftead of taking this hint, 3 the ladies ſeated theinſchres 
without ceremony on the benches with the deputies. They did not 
liſten to the debates with the ſame ſilence which they had preſerv- 
ed during Maillard's harangue ; but took a degree of intereſt in 
them which muſt have been embarraſſing to all, and peculiarly ſo to 
the orators whoſe diſcourſe they diſapproved. '** Parle donc, Depu- 

te!“ they called to one; Tais- toi, Depute ! ! to another. _ Some- 
. inſtead of Depute, they addreſſed the ſpeakers whom they 
did not reliſh by appellations too vile to be mentioned. 
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afraid.—“ I never was afraid in my life,” re- 
Ona his arrival at Verſailles he found the 
gardes - du- corps and the national guard under 
arms, and the palace ſurrounded with a mob. 

With the deputation from the Aſſembly five of 
the. woman were introduced to his Majeſty, 
who on hearing of the diſtreſſes of the metro- 
polis was extremely moved, and the women 

fympathized in the feelings of the monarch. 

Louiſa Chabry, a young woman who was em- | 
ployed in ſome of the branches of ſculpture, _ | 
and was only ſeventeen years of age, fainted. - 
When ſhe recovered ſhe defired leave to kiſs "YN 
the King's hand, who embraced her, and dif. | 
miſſed her with an elegant compliment. The 
women without doors could ſcarcely believe 
the report of thoſe who had been admitted. 
In the mean time the King ſigned an order for 
bringing corn from Senlis and de Lagni, and 
for removing every obſtacle which impeded 
the ſupply of Paris. This order was reported 
to the women, and they retired with acclama- 


7 = 


tions of gratitude and joy.  _ _ 
Scarcely had this troop of regimented ama- 
 7ons retired, when it was inſtantly Tucceedd | 
by another, headed by M. Brunout, a ſoldier | 
of the Pariſian guard, whom they had compel- | 
led to aſſume the unpleaſant office of their 
leader. lt is uncertain upon what provocation 
M. Savonieres, a lieutenant. in the gardes-du- 
corps, and two other officers, imprudently 
ſingled out Brunout from his company, and 
* 2 K 
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8 chaſed him along the ranks with their drawn 
ſabres. The unhappy man was upon the 
point of being cut to pieces with their ſabres, 
when one of the national guard of Verſailles 
fired upon M. Savonieres, and broke his arm, and 

by that means ſaved the life of Brunout : and 
this incident is ſaid to have greatly increaſed 
that unfortunate hatred which the people after- 
wards manifeſted by atrocious acts of cruelty 
to the gardes - du- corps. 
What ſeemed to convert ſuſpicion into aſſu⸗ * 
rance with reſpect to the deſign of ſome in the 
court to carry off the King, was that at the mo- 
ment that all was uproar and confuſion upon 
the arrival of theſe poiſards; the King's carria- 
ges were ordered to the gate of the caſtle, 
which communicates with the orangery. The 
national guard of Verſailles, however, who oc- 
cupied the poſt, refuſed to permit them to 
paſs ; and the King himſelf was reſolute in 
his determination to ſtay—declaring, © that he 
, would rather periſh, than that the blood of the 
people ſhould be ſpilled in his quarrel.” . 
Amidſt all theſe accumulating circumſtances 
cf confuſion; the repreſentatives of the nation 
continued ſitting ; - but the ſeſſion was tumultu- 
ous, and interrupted by the ſhouts and harangues 
of the Pariſian fiſh-women who filled the galle- 
ries. A letter however from the King was read, 
deploring the ſcarcity of proviſions, and recom- 
mending that effectual means might be taken to 
= remedy that calamity; and in a little time after 
4 M. Mounier entered with the pure and ae 
| a ent 
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allent of FR Kay to the conſlitutional Ar- 
ticles “ The aſſembly Was W | 


WT” in, but 


* So cd was his reluctance to WY the conſtitutional ar- 
ticles, that he allowed M. Mounier to remain in attendance from 
ix in the evening till near ten, being during all this interval 
balancing whether he ſhould ſanction them in the manner required 
by the Aſſembly, or not; and then ordering the preſident into his 
preſence, he with a very bad grace, gave. his ſimple 1 as was 
enacted from the beginning. | 

Although there was an elegance and dignity s in the manner of 

Charles I. of Great Britain, of which thoſe of Louis XVI. were 
| entirely devoid ; and although their characters were different in 
many other reſpects; yet the conduct of the latter on the preſent 
occaion has a ſtriking reſemblence to that of the former when the 
Petition of Rigbt was preſented to him by the Commons. After 
ling various methods to turn the Commons from their intention, 
which only confirmed them more ſteadily in it, Charles ſtrove 'to 
clude the petition by vague and indeterminate anſwers, inſtead: of 
gracefully complying- with it or courageoully rejecting it at once; 
and, after fundry attempts at evaſion, he was at laſt reduced to an- 
lver the petition in the winal conciſe, and FR je __ which a * 
bil is W | | _ 1 
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Nineteen Articles if x Conflttion, decried by the National Aﬀembly 
of France, OR. 1, 1789 being [10rd to the Declaration 0 
of the Rights of Man. See page 244. * 


I. ALL powers proceed eſſentially from the nation, and can 
poceed from it alone. ILY 

II. The French government is monarchical ; thee is in n France 
No authority ſuperior to the law ; the king reigns by it alone; and 
it is only in virtue of the laws that he can require obedience. * 5 
III. The National Aſſembly has acknowledged and declared, 
3 fundamental points of the monarchy, that the perſon of the 
Ning is ſacred and inviolable ; that the throne is indiyiſible; that 
the crown is hereditary 3 in the reigning family, from male to male, 
n the order of primogeniture, to the perpetual and abſolute exclu- 
lon of females and their deſcendents, without intending to prejudge 
llc elfe g of renunciations. 5 „ 


8 


4 the whole of them, 
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penal was mingled with acting mur- 
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IV. The National Adembly ſhall be permanent. N 

V. The National Aſſembly ſhall conſiſt but of one houſe. 

VI. Every legiſlature ſhall be for two years. 

VII. The renewal of members of every legiſlature ſhall be of 


VIII. The legillative power reſides in the National Allenby, 
who ſhall exerciſe it in the following manner: R 
IX. No act of the legiſlative body can e as hen 
adi made * the repreſentatives of the nation, freely and legally 

cChoſen, and unleſs ſanctioned by the monarch. 
X. The King may refuſe his conſent to the acts of the legills | 
tive body. : 
XI. In the ca of the King refuling hi conſent that ref 
ſhall be only /uſpen/ive. 
XII. The ſuſpenſive refuſal of the King ſhall a at the en 
legiſlature, after that which ſhall have propoſed the law. 


XIII. The King may invite the National Aſſembly to take þ 
any meaſure into conſideration ; but the propounding of laws be 
Jongs excluſively to the repreſentatives of the nation. h 
XIV. The creation and ſuppreſſion of offices cannot take ple i 


but in conſequence of an act of the OO body ſanctioned by 1 
the King. | | 
XV. No contributions in kind or in money can be raiſed, and n 
"| loan, either direct or indirect, made otherwiſe than by a ſpecial de. al 
cree of the Aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the nation. ir 
XVI. The ſupreme executive Bao reſides excluſively in the WW of 
hands of the King. 
+, XVII. The executive power can make no 1 even proviſion, 
but only proclamations conformable to the laws, to ordain or inci 
to theirobſervation. © 
XVIII. The miniſters, and the other agents of the executive pou 
2 er, are reſponſible. for the employment of the funds of their depar 
ment, as well as for all infractions of the law they may commi 
whatever be the orders they may receive; and no order given b 


the has can be executed, unleſs ſigned * bi Majeſty, and 4 | 
. te Bug 
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murs and complaints, the multitude yigg out 
that they were actually ſtarving, and that the - 
majority of them had eaten nothing for up- 
wards of twenty-four hours. The preſident, 
therefore „ humanely ordered that proviſions 
ſhould be ſought for in every part of the town, 
and the hall of the Aſſembly was the ſcene of a 
miſerable, ſcanty, and tumultuous banquet. 
Indeed, ſuch was the dreadful famine, that the | 
horſe of one of the gardes-du-corps being kil- \ 
led in a tumult, he was immediately roafted, 
and greedily devoured, by the mob. previous | 
to the adjournment of the Aſſembly, Maillard, 
and a number of the women ſet off in carriages, 
provided by the King, for Paris, carrying with 
them the King's letter, and the reſolves of the 
National Aſſembly, in the Rope of enn 
peace to the metropolis. | 

Darkneſs and a deluge of rain added to the 
horrors of the night. The wretched multitudes 
who had travelled from Paris were expoſed, 
almoſt famiſhed, to the inclemencies of the 
weather in the open ſtreets: within the caſtle 
all was trepidation; nothing was to be heard 
from without but imprecations, and the voice 
of enraged multitudes demanding the life of the 
queen and the . Towards mid- 

| night, 

terſigned by a beg of ſtate, « or by the manager of the depart- 
ment, 


XIX. The judicial per cannot in any ot be exerciſed by the 
King nor by the legiſlative body; but juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered, 
in the name of the King, only by the tribunals eſtabliſhed by law, 


according to the principles of the conſtitution, and the forms deter- 
mined by law. | 
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night, however; all appeared tolerably ill and 
peaceable, when the beating of the drums, and 
the light of innumerable torches, announced 
the e of the Pariſian army. The Mar- 
quis de la Fayette“ on his arrival repaĩred to 
the cloſer, and informed ie King of the whole 
proceedings of the day; a part of the national 
guards were diſtributed in poſts agreeably to 
the orders of his Majeſty; the reſt were enter- 
tained by the inhabitants of Verſailles, or re- 
tired to lodge in the churches and public edi- 
ices, for the . remainder of the night; and 
tranquillity. appeared once more N re- 
ſtorel. 
The troops of about wh had accom- 
anten Maillard, or who had followed the Pa- 
riſian militia, were chiefly diſpoſed of in the 


: hall of the . and in the great _ 

| . | de- 
"Mt The Sha 105 aenibled before th LIST were fo 
determined on this expedition to Verſailles, and fo irritated at La 
_  Fayette's perſevering endeavours to diſſuade them, that a large 
body of them declared that they would no longer have him for their 
commander, and actually propoſed to M. Dogni, Intendant des 


. Poſts and commander of the battalion of St Euſtache, to accept 


the chiæf command inſtead of La Fayette, and to lead them to Ver- 

ſailles, declaring that they would follow his orders in all reſpects 
He, however, poſitively refuſed. Seeing that at all events they 

| were decided on going, M. La Fayette at length ſaid, that if the 
Municipality would give him an order for that purpoſe, he would 

go at the head of the national guards to communicate to the King 

the diſtreſſes of the capital, and the 1 of which they com- 
lained. 

| e Having 8 the order, he & out . a body of 20,000 
men for Verſailles, four or five hours after 58. N band above 


deſcribed had taken the ſame route. 


Xx 7 
de-garde; aud at about five in the morning the 
Marquis de la Fayette, aſter having viſited all 
the poſts, and found every thing perfectly 
quiet, retired to his chamber to write to tlie 
municipality of Paris, and perhaps iti the hope 
of ſnatching: a few hours:repofa *. 

Early in the morning! crowds of: wonfeti 
and other deſperate perſons; / breathing” ven- 
geance and thirſting for blood; advanced to 
the caſtle, which;: in tlie fatal ſecurity white 
the arrival of the Pariſian militia inſpired; was 
left unguarded in ſeveral places: Some of the 
iron gates were ſhut; and ſome left open. An 
immenſe crowd found its way into tlie cou? d 
niniftres;. and immediately proceeded to the 
royal gate, and a number ofthe invaders at- 
tempted: to ſcale it. Another troog of rufffans 
proceeded to the chapel court, and another to 


that of the: princes, and by both theſe avenues 


penetrated! into the! ral court. Some; haſty” 
diſpoſitions of defetiee were made by M. 
Agueſſeau; the gardes · du- corps were ſoon un- 
der arms, and one mand was Wanne them 

O87: 25 #5213 Cong 
11 bes bes 6 rent by! M: 1a Fietie' ents; chat he aff" 


' feed tor retire to reſts knowing that the: palade was to be attached 


that he might not be thought to have any part in tiſe horrid attempt, 
which took place during bis abſence. But whatever blame he may 


be charged with for not taking more effectual means for guarding, 


che palace; or for ging way to the defire of reſt at ſach'a period. 


the excefhiverfatigues botł of mind and body which he had under- 
gone; precludes the ſuſpieĩon of affectationʒ and his conduct froni 


the moment he was awaked, as well as his generat behaviour and* 
character through life, muſt ſatisfy the candid amd impartial, that 
the acouſation is unjuſtly and that he had not the leaſt? notion Su 


he retired that the caſtle would be attacked. 
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_ - rious, ſhe. roſe, dreſſed herfelf in late, 
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in the. arm, and another ſhot dead. The crowd 
immediately mounted the grand ſtair-caſe, 
where one of the gardes- du- corps, M. Mio- 
mandre, endeavoured to diſſuade them from 
their. attempt; but he narrowly eſcaped. with 


his life. M. Tardivet du Repaire haſted to 


the Queen apartment, in order to prevent 
the entrance of the banditti; but he was aſſail- 
ed by thouſands, ' and ſtretched upon the 


ground. A villain with a pike attempted to 


pierce him to the heart; but he had the good 
fortune to wreſt the weapon from his 9 1 
with which he parried the attacks of his ene - 


mies, and at length effected his eſcape. M. Mio- 


mandre in the mean time made his way to the 
Queen's apartment. He opened the door, and 
erled out to a lady whom he ſaw in the inner 
chambe rg“ Save the Queen, Madam, her 


like z <A in 1 am en alone WR two. 


| "The —.— had bob Wonen wy _— of. 
an hour before: by the clamours' of the women 


vbho aſſembled upon the terrace; but hier w wall, 


ing: woman had ſatisfied her by fayitig,” he oP 
they were only the women of Paxis „5 "FA 
ſuppoſed, not being able to find, a 9 55 fr 
were walking about.“ But the tum u 


ran to the King 8 e by a pt ITY I 
Gn 20 NOT of LO +. N nl | = - WE. 15. 
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In her way i Ge] heard abe ven . 
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piſtol and a muſket, which, redoubled her ter. 
117 f „ t 7 
ſhe wet, de ſave me and my children,“ In the 
King's chamber ſhe found the Dauphin, who 
had been brought there by one of her women; 
but the King was gone. Awaked by the tw | 
mult, he had ſeen from a window the multi- 
tude prefling towards the great ſtair-caſe; and 
alarmed for the Queen, he haſted to her 
apartment, and entered at one door in the 
moment ſhe had quitted it by the other. He 
returned, without loſs of time; and having 
with the Hehe brought the Finde RG 
into the e amber, ey prepared to face FR | 
multitude 325 ; | ' 
In the mean time the ole. 1 e in- 
creaſed, and appeared at the very door of the 
chamber.” Nothing wag. to be heard but the 
moſt dreadful exclamations, with violent and 
repeated blows againſt, the outer door, a pannel 
of which was broken. Nothing but inftant 
death was expected by the royal company. : 
Suddenly, however, the tumult ſeemed to ceaſe 
every. thing, was quiet; and a moment after 
a gentle rap Was. heard. at the door. The door 
Was 9 ened, and in an inſtant the apartments 
were Uled with, the Pariſian guard. The officer 
who cage them, ordered them to ground 
their 2 arms, Ve come, ſaid he, to ſave 
the King ia op and t turning to ſuch of the gardes- 
du-corps's 28 — 80 in the apartments, We will 
ſave you allo, Gente let us from this mo- 
ment be united,” Alert 


K 

Alert though the national guard was, yet 
9 arrived too late to prevent all the miſ- 
chief. Two of the gardes- qu- corps were mur- 
dered by the mob before the troops could be 

"rallied, 45 their heads fixed on ** ſerved 
as the ſtandards of this deteſtable banditti. 
From the firſt moment of the alarm the Mar- 
Pa de la Fayette had even exceeded his uſual 


aivity. His lod were in the town at 
Tome - ance bs hs = 


Was informed that it was W ſtarted from 
bis bed, mounted his horſe, and having ſum- 
" mbned* a company * enadiers, many of 
hom had formerly be 2pged to the Gardes 
Franeviſes, and were now incorporated with 
the national troops, conjured them to accomy 
Pany him to the palace, and ſave the royal fa- 
5 y from aflaſſination, and the French name 
ffom laſting infamy. They arrived as the ruf - 
fans were attemptidg * force the King 8 

Fbartment. 7: 
The firſt thought that 8 to the x 
mane mind of the King, after findi his own 
1 protected, was to ſave the hody guards, 
"who were purſued and ſearched for with ſan- 
guinary fury by the aſſaſſins. He recommend - 
ed them in the moſt earneſt terms to M. la 
Fayette and his grenadiers. Fifteen af the 
_ yardes-du-corps, | who had eppoled' the firſt 
Entrance of the mob inte the palace, having 
beten furrounded and overpowered, wers {ill 
in the hands of thoſe ſayages, who were pre- 
* N them. to * at! MOOS. of 
the 
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alace, as ſoon as he 
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the grand ſtair-cale,.. * Grenadiers,” cried La 
Fayette to his, ſoldiers, © will you then fuf- 
fer thole brave men. to be aflaſhnated in that 
 comardly manner?” 
The gardes-du-corps, under the protective 
| 4 the grenadiers, were immediately oonducted 
into the palace, while La Fayctte endeavoured 
to ſooth and mollify the populace. . 
Eight other . gentlemen of the gardes-du- 
corps, moſtly old officers, having been driven 
from the palace, were concealed in one room 
in the town. A patty of the moſt, profligate of 
the Paris mob were informed where they were, 
ſeized them, | and conducted them back on pur- 
poſe to put them to death directly under the 
King's windows; in which 3 deſign 
they were not oppoſed by the militia of Ver- 
ſailles. One of the priſoners, an old officer 
with gray hairs, addreſſing the multitude, 
ſaid, © Our lives are in your power; you may 
murder us; but that will abridge our lives but 
ä "A ſhort time; and we ſhallnot die diſhonoured.” 
. An: officer of the Pariſiam national guards, 
| nels with:this ſhort addreſs, and the undaunt- 
ed military looks of 'the- priſoners, 1 burſt 
through the crowd; threw his arms around the 
venerable officer's.-neck,- and cried, No, we 
uill not put to death braye men like you. 
* FThuſe who hitherto had been paſſive ſpecta- 
|4ats, and would have continued 0 to the con- 
ſummaticn of the intended vrĩckedneſs, affected 
by che words and ſired by the example of the 
eee eee joined their ef- 


forts 
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forts to his, and ſaved the gentlemen from the 
ſwords of thoſe murderers. The: brave Fayette 
appeared in every quarter: — Gentlemen,“ 
ſaid he to the Pariſian ſoldiers, I have 
pledged, my word and honour to the King that 
nothing belonging to him ſhall receive injury. 
If I break my word, I ſhall be no longer 
worthy to be your commander.” Captain Gon- 
dran, the officer who had driven the ruffians 
from the the King's apartment, was not leſs 
conſpicuous for his activity. The Pariſians 
forced their way in every part through the al- 
almoſt impenetrable maſs — ſurrounded the 
gardes-du-corps, and placed them in —_— a 
under their own colours. Mart. 
| Rap ine and plunder are, ML commons"? 
ly one Sl object of a mob: The banditti had 
already begun to ſtrip the palace, and to throw 
the farniture to each other. out of the windows. 
M. Gondran purſued them from place to place, 
till the caſtle was at length completely cleared. 
Expelled from the palace, they repaired to the 
ſtables; but here a ſudden ſtop was put to 
their depredations by M. Doazon, a farmer- 
general, and captain of the Paris militia. The 
horſes were all recovered, and brought back in 
ſafety to their ſtalls. Diſappointed at length _ 
in every view, they "departed in a body to 
Paris; and left Verſailles entirely free, and un- 
der the protection of the national guard. The 
moſt generous expreſſions of kindneſs and gra- 
titude, took place between the gardes-du- 9 
corps and the one guard, | Ids. former 
e i | 7 * con- 
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_ conſidered the others as their Urea c "while 
the latter evinced every inclination that the e | 
ſhould in future form one united corps. | 
The royal family now ventured to_ſhew. 
themſelves at a balcony, and received the moſt 
lively acclamations of reſpect from the ſoldiers 
and the people. But whether it had been 
planned by the popular party, or whether it 
was the immediate impülſe of the multitude 
but the former is moſt probable—at the firſt a 
fingle voice, or a few voices, exclaimed, „The 
King to Paris; and this was inſtantly follow- 
ed by an univerſal acclamation enforcing the 
ame demand. "Ge ſome confultation, e 
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_ on. 9 ah condition that 1 am eee 
by my wife and children.“ He was ankyexed, 
by reiterated, acclamations of Vive le Roi / N 
Before the departure of the King, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly was convened; and on the 
motion or M. e we 18 den 
6 | ene 


os The King had e e It would not have been in he 5s 
power of M, la Fayette, himſelf, perhaps, to have faved the lives of 
the royal family, had he refuſed, | He declared his intention, there- 
fore, of going that very day to Faris with his family ; and bis in- 
tentions being notified to the crowd, by notes and cards thrown :. 
from the windows of the palace, were received by the People with... 
* uſual noiſy indications of joy. 617 
| T It does not appear that he had any Wed ar exditiogthe iofu og | 

reQion : but he Sen endeavoured to turn it to his on pur- * 
poſes when excited, -by promoting, the removal of the Eiag and 
Nase Aa to Paris, where he expected, from the efforts 

2 of 


* 5 ; 
A * od 
- * 
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cree, © that the Aſſembly was inſeparable from 
the perſon of the King,” A deputatiow of one 


hundred members was: alſo- appointed to ac 
company the King to Paris. During the pre- 


yarations for the journey, the gardes- du · corps 
changed hats and ſwords with: the grenadiers 
and national: guards, and both they — re- 
giment of Flanders deſired leave to mix indiſ- 


_ criminately. in, the ranks. It was two o'clock 


in the afternoon! before the proceſſiom ſet out. 
t. the; ;Nrogrels: all was Fn and joy* a- 
mong 


of tis own. genius,. toacquire a FED? n ſuperior to 
what he could er pęct from the patronage of the Duke of Orleans; 
by rendering his influence in the National Aſſembly, and of courſe 
his: weight with the court, greater thao it was while they remained 
at Verſailles. He preferred a monarchy to a republic—but ſuch a 
monarchy: as ſhould leave the King in a great meaſure dependlent 
on men of talents and popularity, being convinced that he himſelf 
poſſeſſed mare of both thun any member of the: Aſſembly. He 
ated; however, ſometimes in concert with-men who were inclined 
to a republic, and whoſe ſchemes he would probably have rendered 
abortive if he had lived. ; 
Various bands of the Poiſſurdes were ziele with all the 
different corps of this ſtrange army ſome ſeated in waggons, orna- 
mented with green boughs, and white, red, and blue ribbons— 
ſome aſtride upon te cannon many on horfeback; generally two 
or the fame- horſe; with the hats of the Gardes . du - Corps on their 
heads, the bolts acrofs- their-ſhoulders; and armed wich ſabres— 
rending the air every inſtant with their ſarage ſliouts and the choruſes 
of their vile ſongs. In tche middle of one band of thoſe ſangtinary 


haps; two men carried long pikes, on the r = of | 


heads of the murdered Gardes-du-Corps.* 


Ax certain: diſtanoes the Ae pee dds us bas to * for . 


the-purpoſe of firing freſſi volleys, and that the ſoldiers” might be 
reſreſhoda with wine and a+ little» reft5 O thoſe occaſions the 
Poiſſardes onithe Carriages : and on horſeback deſcended and _ 
N nds 


tak _- 
thong the- ſoldiers and the ſpectators; and ſuch 
was the reſpect in which the French na- 
tion ſtill held the name and perſon of their 


King, that the multitude were ſuperſtitiouſſy 
perſuaded- that the royal preſence would ac+ 
tually put an end to the famine. The populat 
exclamation was, as they proceeded along 
We are bringing the baker, the baker's wife, 
and the little journeyman.“ On his at | 
the King was congtatulated- by; the munieipa- 
lity,* and declared his approbation of the loy- 
alty. which the city of Paris manifeſted. He 
however gave one proof, among ſeveral 94 
which he had before given, that however he 
may have been cn upon by miſrepreſenta- 
PB ͤ tion 


* 
hunde in horrid dances . the bloody 150 that were Gaadkan 
the-pikes. What rendered the ſcene completely ſhocking was the 
preſence of the Gardes-du-Corys who had been ſaved by the grena- 
diers, and were now marched in triumph, difarmed, and in ſight 
of the heads of their murdered companions... Theſe ſcenes of ſayage 
mirth were repeated at intervals during the journey, which laſted 
from a little after one till ſeven in the i. about which time 
the royal Family arrived at Paris. 

*The town was illuminated. The * was 8 ih 
ſhouts and other demonſtrations of j joy, which, he was told, pro- 
eeeded entirely from the/overflowing loyalty of the inhabitants. As 
the proceſſion moved tb the Hotel de Ville, the exclamationg of 
Ne le Noi ! reſounded from all ſides; but the unfortunate Mo- 
nareh was ſufficiently acquainted with the value of ſuch exclama- 
tions. On entering the hall of the townchouſe, where a throne 
was prepared for his reception, a very dutiful ſpeech was pro- 
unced to him by one of the Preſidents of the Common Council. 
The King, no doubt, was alſo acquainted at this time with the wa- 
lue of ſuch dutiful ſpeeches; and the reliance he put in the profeſ- 
tions of loyalty which he heard was probably in exact proportion to 
the ſincerity with which they were pronounced. * 
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tion and evil counſels, his character Was s in ge- 
| neral neither deficient in good ſenſe. nor firm- 
neſs. As they aſcended the. ſtairs of the Hotel 
de Ville, the Marquis de la Fayette requeſted 
the King that he would either aſſure the people 
himſelf, or permit ſome other perſon to aſſure 
them 1 in his name, that he would fix his abode 
in Paris.“ I feel no objeQion,” replied the 
Monarch, © to. fix my abode in my good city 
of Paris: but I have not yet formed any deter- 
mination on the ſubject; and I will make no 
Fa which I. GO; Not mean Daten. 0 
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rg HE French have been thought: to 3 

J ſuch an affectionate and reſpectful at- 

tachment to their Monarchs, as rendered them 

by much the moſt loyal nation in Europe No 

man was more of that opinion than the author 

of this narrative. The events of the preſent 

dreadful revolution afford cauſe of ſuſpicion 
1 that this was at no time the caſe in reality ſo. 

much as It was in me, e It 
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It will be ſtill acknowledged, however, that 
no people ever diſplayed more attachment to 
the perſon, or more zeal for the glory, of their 
Monarchs, whether they were of worthleſs 
characters like Henry III. or of benevolent 
ones like Lewis XVI. than the French have 
always done, as long as the Monarch has had 
the addreſs or good fortune to retain his power. 
While the power of the prince, directed by 
juſtice and wiſdom; flouriſhes, the loyalty of 
the ſubject ſhines green as the laurel, and 
ſtands firm as a rock; but, when his authority 
is blaſted by any of the numerous cauſes which 
co-operate. to that end, their loyalty withers 
with it, and ſhakes like the poplar leaf. 
3 Though the riots of the 5th and 6th of Oc- 
tober muſt be ſhocking to the ſenſibilities: of all 
who coolly reflect upon them, yet the removal 
of the King to the metropolis was certainly 
productive, in the firſt inſtance; of the happieſt 
_ conſequences. It fatisfied completely the ſuſ- 
picious and unquiet minds of the Pariſians; it 
brought their Sovereign more immediately in 
connexion: with them, and ſtrengthened in 
ſome degree the bands of union: nay, chimeri- 
cal as it may appear, the ſuperſtitious fancy ofthe 
populace, that the preſence of the King would 
terminate the famine, was in ſome degree 
realized. The abundance and profuſion which 
always accompany a court, procured ſome relief 
to the indigent; and the conſciouſneſs of the 
ſuppsy⸗ that would be neceſſary, ſerved to re- 
FO the nn markets. "FF, 
| | 58780 Thoſe 
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Thoſe only, whoſe. intereſts are ever at ba- 
riance with the general happineſs of ſoeiety, 
manifeſted any degree of averſion to the reſt. 
dence of tlie Sovereign at Paris. The preſence 
of the King in Paris gave a fatal Fits to their 
hopes and deſigns; and they had in reality. 
fome cauſe to be apprehenſive of the fury of 
the populace, ſhould any incident happen to 
excite their ardent and ſanguinary reſentment. 
Notwithſtanding the vote which declared 
the National Aſſembly to be inſeparable from 
the perſon of the Monarch, ſome objections 
were ſtrongly inſiſted on by ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable members agaiuſt the projected re- 
moyal. It was ſaid, that the deputies would 
no longer be the legiſlators of the nation; 
they muſt obey the arbitrary mandates of the | 
populace, and even the freedom of debate 
would be annihilated.“ To remove their 
ſcruples, a letter was directed to them by the 
King, inviting them to reſume their ſeſſion in 
the metropolis; and this was powerfully ſe. 
conded by a deputation from the citizens of 
Paris.— By the mouth. of their ſpeaker, M. 
Briſſot, the citizens profeſſed their joy at the 
expected removal of the repreſentative body; 


they pledged themſelves by a ſolemn oath to 


protect the perſons. of the deputies, and the 
freedom of dehate; they intimated that they 


had jormardedty an to all the provinces 
00 and 


bt This argument could have Was: effect, bengrer; 1 it 
was on that very account that thoſe who had -moſt influence with 


the Aſſembly wiſhed it to be fixed in the capital. 
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and communitizs of Francs to ſatisfy them te 
lative to the late proceedings, to afſure them 
that the commune of Paris was actuated by the 
moſt perfect loyalty to the King, the moſt in- 
violable obedience to the National Aſſembly, | 
and a ſincere paternal regard to ben the muni- 
cipalities of the kingdom.“ 
This addreſs was not without its ele upon 
the greater part of the Aſſembly; yet the ap+ 
prehenſions of the ariſtocratic and the more 
moderate part of that body, on the eve of 
their departure, are ſcarcely to be imagined, 
Numberleſs paſſports were ſolicited on various 
excuſes ; and among theſe ſome deſerters from 
the popular cauſe were obſerved with regret. 


Me e telparring * meeting. in Paris 
| | a full 


* The violence which had been uſed to the royal family, and 
the deſign of removing the Aſſembly to that very place in which 
the violence originated, diſguſted M. Lally Tolendal and M. 
Mounier ſo much, that, deſpairing of being of any ſervice to their 
country as deputies, they withdrew from the Aſſembly and retired 
to the provinces, Many other deputies of leſs diſtinction followed 
their example. But M. Mounier did not announce his intention 
of retiring until he had made a motion for decreeing an order for _ 
an enquiry into the maſſacres committed on the 6th of October, 
and for proſecuting the authors. It will eaſily be believed, that 
many were diſpleaſed at any ſuch inveſtigation. It does honour 
to M. Mounier's character as a friend of juſtice, and a man of firm- - 
neſs, and to the characters of thoſe who ſupported his motion, that 
they perſevered i in ſpite of all oppoſition until it was carried ; which | 
was the foundation of the Las am of the Chatelet on 
the ſubject. 

M. Malouet, however, and others who equally diſapproved of 
the violent meaſure of removing the King from Verſailles, thought 


it their ory” to remain, in the hopes of . for their country a 
? con- 
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a full toleration of his political opinions, retired 
into Dauphine to ſearch for auxiliaries to ſup- 
port the abſolute veto of his projected ſenate 
and of the King. Count Lally Tolendal, equal- 
iy bigotted to the viſionary balance of powers 
in the conſtitution, retired alſo in diſguſt, 
Many of the high ariſtocratic members took re- 
fuge in foreign countries, where they applied 
themſelves indefatigably to the laudable pur- 
poſe of exciting war againſt their country. To 
prevent however as much as poſſible ſimilar 
emigrations, the National Aſſembly decreed, 
_* that paſſports to the members ſhould be only 
granted for a ſhort and limited period; and 
that as to unlimited paſſports on account of ill 
health, they ſhould not be granted till ſubſti- 
tutes were elected; that in future all ſubſtitutes 
ſhould be elected by the citizens at large, or by 
their repreſentatives, without any regard to 
orders; and that eight days after the firſt ſeſ- 
fon at Paris, a call of the houſe ſhould be in- 
ſtituted. “. 
A proclamation aſcertaining the rights of ei- 
tizens was next decreed; the power of origi- 
nating laws was excluſively confined to the Aſ- 
ſembly; and the executive power was prohi- 
bited the liberty of creating or ſuppreſſing poſts 
or offices without an act of the legiſlature. 
The power of laying taxes was alſo veſted ex- 


g clufively in the 9 of the people; 
the 


55 ba as like to that ” Great Britain as LEON would 
admit, and equally free from the hopeleſs and gloomy tranquillity | 
of deſpotiſm, and the execrable exceſſes of vulgar licentiouſneſs. 


938 was begun by a ſet of wretches hired for the purpole ; ; and 
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the reſponſibility of miniſters | Was eſtabliſhed; 
and the. pernicious phraſeology in the procla- 


mations and other acts of the King, * ſuch is 


aur pleaſure,” &c. was aboliſhed. The title of 
the King was changed from © the King 1 
France” to that of King of the French, as 
more expreſſi ve of the office which is a King or or 
ruler of men, and not of the ſoil or territory. 
Some difficulty aroſe reſpecting the title of 
King of Navarre; for that petty ſtate, conſider- 
ing itſelf rather as the ally than as part of the 


empire, had not ſent repreſentatives to the Na- 8 


tional Aſſembly. The deputies of the great 
provinces, however, ftrenuouſly oppoſed | this 
title, and aſſerted that the King might as well 
be ſtyled Count of Provence, Duke of Brittany, 
king of Corlica, as King of Navarre: it was 
therefore agreed to expunge A 
The minds of the citizens of Paris continued 
fill in a ſtate of agitation: for ſeveral nights 
the houſes of individuals were marked with 


chalk, and the colours, it was ſaid, denoted 


whether. they were to be plundered, burnt, or 


| the inhabitants murdered. In this ſtate of ſul- 


picion and ferment, the moſt injurious reports 


were ſpread to the diſadvantage even of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed friends of "liberty : among 
others, the Duke d'Orleans was calumniated as 


harbouring criminal deſigns upon the crown, 


or the 3 at nes be Marquis de la 


| Fayette, 
* As there is much kth to 1 that the inſurrection at 


as 
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Fayette, who was always forward in every 
thing that might contribute to the union of or- 
der and good government with the bleſſings of 
liberty, undertook to perſuade. the Duke to 
withdraw himſelf from the public for a ſhort 
| time at t leaſt. 2 . was e with ſome 
Fe AD 
as none of the Gennes * had 1 means * 90 2 a 
bribery except the Duke of Orleans, it is pretty generally ſuppoſed 
that he was the firſt mover of the whole ; it is molt probable that 
he was prompted to laviſh his money in raiſing this inſurrection by 
a few men at this time in his confidence, with a view to diſcopcert 
the meaſures of the court; while their grand object was to have 
their patron placed in ſome ſituation of great influence-in the go- 
vernment, not for his own ſake, but Shag 9 tin 1 might 
obtain lucrative offices. | 


M. la Fayette had for ſome time — that the national 
guards were not ſo ready and cheerful 1 in their obedience to his or- 
ders as formerly. On ſome occaſions they had even manifeſted 
- "4M tendency to mutiny 3 which was the more alarming at the time, 

as the rabble alſo were uncommonly tumultuous. The Duke of 

Orleans was ſtrongly ſuſpected of being the author of theſe exceſ- 
ſes of the rabble, and the mutinous diſpoſition of the national guards. 
He was not more odious to the court than to M. la Fayette, and 
would have been arreſted, had it not been judged imprudent to 
venture on ſo decifive a meaſure in the preſent circumſtances. ' A- 
nother plan leſs likely to create popular commotion, but which it 
was thought would have all the . "oe of aan bin was 
adopted. - 

M. la Fayeite waited on the Duke of 3 — — 26d abruptly i in- 
formed him, that. © it afforded matter of ſurpriſe that he had not 
gone to England, as he had ſome time before told the King was his 
intention; that the public tranquillity did not admit his remaining 
longer in France; that a paſſport was prepared for him ; and that 
the pretext for hs } journey might, if he pleaſed, be a private com- 
miſſion from his Majeſty.” Although the Duke ſeemed to have 


3 all thoughts of this e yet on this hint from M. 
| la Fayette 
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public! commiſſion, rather nominal than real, 
and ſolicited from the Aſſembly a paſſport for 
England: The-Count de Mirabeau, and fome 
other of the more intimate friends of the Duke, 
oppoſed ſtrenuouſly his retiring, as more likely 
to give credit to the calumnies which were fa- 
bricated againſt him than to diſprove them; 
but he choſe to ſacrifice his private intereſt to 
what the known friends of the people confider- 
ed as the public good. At Boulogne his high- 
neſs was ſtopped by the municipality, not- 
withſtanding his paſſport, and detained till ſer | 
free by a ſubſequent order of the Aſſembly. | 
The repreſentatives of the French nation 
held their firſt ſeſſion at Paris on the 19th of 
October. A deputation from the commune 
waited on them immediately with the congra- 
tulations of the city, at the head of which were 
M. Bailly the mayor, and the Marquis de la 
Fayette. After the anſwer of the preſident, 
which was interrupted by peals of applauſe, 
the Count de Mirabeau embraced the opportu- 
nity to preſs a vote of thanks for their eſſential 
ſervices to the nation, and © thus (he ſaid) to 
ſignalize their firſt ſeſſion in the metropolis, 
by a public act of juſtice, which was calculated 
to confirm the authority of the civil powers, 
and to repreſs the falſe zeal of imprudent 
1 friends, a AS weile as the malignant deſigns-of the 


eee e 


k Fayette he immediately agreed to ſet out. | There was probably | 
ſomething very powerful in M. la Fayette's manner, which convinc- 

ed the Duke ſo ſuddenly of the expediency of this journey; fot in 
the expreſſions he uſed there appears nothing very perſuaſive. | 
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enemies of freedom.“ The vote of thanks was 


decreed amidft the loudeſt acclamations, and | 


the ſeſſion of that day concluded, contrary to 


general expectation, without the. {malleſt dif- 5 


turbance. et 
The horrors of aer . e n ; 


ſtill continued to diſgrace the French I k 


1 


It will 8 ſeem . that in ſat cir- 


feen individuals often pointed out the 


objects of their own private hatred and revenge 
as the enemies of the public, thereby to expoſe 


them to the fury of the rabble ; an affecting 


inſtance | of which occurred in the caſe of a 
baker. A woman inftigated by perſonal ma- 
lice, accuſed this man of being a monopolit, 


and prompted the mob to break into his houſe 
and ſearch for bread. A few loaves were 


found, which were deſigned for his own fami- 
ly, and a greater number of little rolls beſpoke 


by ſome members of the National Aſſembly, 
near which his bakehouſe was. This appear- 


ed to the rabble a full proof of the woman's 


accuſation. He was dragged before the com- 


mittee ſitting at the Hotel de Ville; who were 


ſoon convinced of his innocence, from the an- 
ſwer he made to his accuſers, and from the ex - 


| 


ü 


ce&llent character given of him by thoſe of his . 


neighbours who followed him to the commit- 
tee; but, fearing to declare their real ſenti- 


| ments, they deputed three of their own mem- 


bers to inform the multitude, that the baker 


* to > be carried before the Chatelet, to be tri- 
| ed 
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ed according to law. So far from being ſatiſ- 2 . 


| fied with this the rabble ſeized thoſe deputies, 
and threatened to hang them inſtead of the 
baker, if he was not immediately delivered up 
to them. The committee, as a laſt means of 
ſaving the baker, propoſed to interrogate the 
witneſſes immediately, in the great hall, and in 
the hearing of the populace; but when the 
unhappy man was conducting to the hall, he 
was torn from the guards, murdered in the 
ſquare of the Greve, and his head fixed on a 
pike was met by his young wife, three months 
gone with child, as ſhe ruſhed through the 
croud to lend her feeble aid to her huſband. _ 
So outrageous a defiance of authority, ſo. 
complete-a ſubverſion of law and juſtice, could. 
not eſcape the pointed notice of the legiſla- 
ture. The firſt movements of popular fury, 
on their deliverance from deſpotiſm, might 
ſeem excuſeable ; but the populace of Paris had 
now reached the ſummit of licentiouſneſs and 
injuſtice. They had erected themſelves into 
a power ſuperior to the magiſtrates ; and un- 
leſs ſome deciſive meaſure was taken, there was 
danger that the repreſentative body itſelf 
would no longer be able to maintain its autho- 
nity. An 0 was een PV for the 
„ 


7 The maſſacre of the King 8 bande and breaking into the 
Queen's apartment with the intention of ſerving her in the fame 
manner, might, for reaſons of State, be overlooked ; but to murder 
a baker; and the very baker who furniſhed them with rolls, they 
ſeem to haye thought a more ſerious affair, and to merit grenter at · 

tention, 
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1 
prevention and * diſperſion of riots, which 
authoriſed the magiſtrates, on any number of 


perſons aſſembling, to call in the aid of the mi- 


WP) and to * martial law.“ A red 
1 "1 78 
* There were 3 of the Aﬀembly who thought fuch a 
decree by much too ſevere. Roberſpierre in particular is faid to 
have laid the foundation ſtone of his towering popularity on this oc- 
cation. He declared that & he ſaw many dangers which mena- 
ced liberty in the paſſing of this decree, which might be fo eaſily 
turned againſt the moſt active patriots, and which evidently tended 
to raiſe the hopes of ariſtocrates, and to damp that glow of freedom 
which it was neceſſary to cheriſh in the breaſts of the people. The 
diſpoſition of the pariſians was in general excellent ;” be confeſſed 
that *he had a cordial affection for them, and could not ſee them 
threatened with any danger without ſhuddering.-, The good peo- 
ple of Paris,” he ſaid, (and what he ſaid quickly flew from the gal- 
leries all over the town) © were very feldom in the wrong, always 
meant well, and could not be juſtly-puniſhed for the errors they 
might fall into, or the miſtakes they might commit, when they were 
pinched with hunger. How venial were their errors when com- 


pared with the guilt of thoſe who obſlructed proviſions, and created 


an artificial famine ! He expiated on the,wiſdom of lenient mea- 
| fares towards the people, and of the dreadful conſequences that 
might follow from employing a military force, by which many in- 
nocent and well-meaning people might be deſtroyed. He extolled as 
the firſt of virtues compaſſion to the poor and the worthy : for Ro- 
berſpierre always uſed thoſe two words, as well as their oppoſites, 
the rich and the worthleſs, as {ynonimous. He expreſſed a horror 
_ againſt bloodſhed worthy of a Bramin; and drew ſuch an affecting 
picture of the ſlaughter of men, women, and children, by a fire 
from the ſoldiers, as brought tears from the eyes of ſome perſons 
in the gallery; while others affecting ſeverer virtues and more pro- 
found political ſagacity, ſhook their heads, and declared © that, al- 
though Roberſpierre might be a well-meaning patriot, he was by 

much too tender-hearted for a ſtateſman." 
_  Roberſpierre's eloquence, however, encouraged ſome of the diſ- 
tricts to proteſt againſt the martial Jaws but did not prevent its 
being 
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gag was to be diſplayed from the principal 
window of the town-houſe; and from that 
moment all aſſemblies of the populace, with or 
without arms, were to be conſidered as criminal. 
Should the mob refuſe to difperſe on being re- 
quired by the magiſtrates, the military were 
then to act on the offenſive; thoſe who eſ- 
caped might be arreſted ; and if unarmed, and 
they had been guilty of no act of violence, 
they were to be impriſoned for one year: if 
found in arms, they were declared liable to 
three years impriſonment; and if they had 
committed any violence, were judged guilty of 
a capital offence. To give effect and vigour to 
this law, the committee of reſearch was order- 
ed to make all neceſſary enquiries into treaſon- 
able offences; and the conſtitutional commit- 
tee to form a plan as ſoon as poſſible of a tribu- 
nal for the trial of all crimes of lexe- nation: 
and in the mean time this power was for the 
preſe nt veſted in the court of the Chatelet. 
Theſe efforts of the Aſſembly were vigo- 
rouſly ſeconded by the municipality. The 
murderer of Francois was arreſted on the very 
day on which he. committed the crime; and 
on he following day was executed, with ano- 
ther unfortunate perfon who was alfo convict- 
ed of exciting ſedition. The King and Queen 
ſympathiſed in the diſtreſs of the unſer e 
. of Francois : 2 by the hands of the Duke 
de 


being decreed in the Aſſembly, approved of by the muvicipality, - 
and ſupported by the nationa] guards ; which produced the happy 
effect of CO order and "Je for ſome time, | | 


* 
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de Liancourt they ſent her 2000 crowns ; the 
commune alſo ſent a deputation with a pre- 


ſent to her; his remains were decently interred 
at the public expence; and the King and 
ueen undertook to become the ſponſors at the 


| baptiſm of the child with which his widow 
was pregnant at the time of his death, 

Paris was not ſingular in the exhibition of 
mournful proofs of the fatal conſequences of 


unfounded ſuſpicions. The ſame ſpirit of un- 
relenting, and often unprovoked reſentment 
prevailed in many of the provinces. At Alen- 


con, the Viſcount Caraman, who had been 


ſent thither by Marſhal Contades with a detach- 


ment of horſe, was on the point of being de- 
ſtroyed by the populace, on a moſt improbable 
rumour that he was inimical to the revolution. 


And at Vernon, a M. Planter, deputy of the 


commune at Paris, who had been ſent by the 


- magiſtrates to purchaſe corn, was ſeized by the 
mob, and, after a mock trial, the fatal cord was 


twice fixed round his neck ; when Mr Neſham, 
a young Engliſhman who happened to be in 


the town, , oppoſed himſelf ſingly to the vio- 


lence of the populace, and reſcued from inſtant 
death a reſpectable member of ſociety. For 
this noble act of courage and humanity, Mr 
Neſham was honoured. with the firſt civic 
crown which was ever decreed in France; and 


was preſented by the magiſtrates of Paris with 


a ſword, on which was engraven the honoura- 


ble teſtimony of having faved the life of a 


French citizen. At Os, a town in Brittany, 


allo, 
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alſo, ſome gentlemen, who had been ſent from 
Breſt for the purehaſe of proviſions incurred a 
ſimilar danger with M. Planter. A detachment, 
however, of the national guard from Breſt ſoon 
reſtored order and tranquillity, and obliged the 
inhabitants of Lanion to make ſatisfaction for 
the outrages they had committed. e 
The reformation, arrangement and organiza- 
tion of the national repreſentation deſervedly 
engrofſed much of the Aﬀembly's time and 
care. A plan was propoſed by the abbe Sieyes, 
in which the profoundeſt policy was united 
with the faireſt and moſt equitable principles. 
The ancient diviſion of the kingdom into pro- 
vinces, each poſſeſſing what it termed its pecu- 
liar rights, each governed by peculiar laws, and 
each forming in itſelf a little kingdom, with its 
own parliament, its own metropolis, its own 
juriſdiction, was found to be productive of a 
rivalſhip and jealouſy, which nothing but the 
ſtrong arm of deſpotiſm could coerce. In the 
preſent glow of patriotiſm, the preſent tranſport 
of liberty, the minds of men were diſpoſed to 
ſacrifices and renunciations; but there was the 
utmoſt reaſon to apprehend, that Thould this 
auſpicious criſis not be improved, ſhould the 


N feelings of the moment be ſuffered to 
ubſide, thoſe petty local prejudices which 


weaken and disjoint a ſtate would again revive; 
and as. every government which approaches 
the republican form is naturally weaker than 
that which partakes of abſolute monarchy, 
"0 could ä revive to o. diſtract, and perhaps 
diſ- 


23 } 
diſmember, the empire. Beſides the radical 
diviſion into provinces, the kingdom was alſo 
divided fantaſtically and irregularly upon other 
principles. It was divided into governments, 

agreeably to the military order; into generali- 
ties, according to the order of adminiſtration; 
into dioceſes, according to the eccleſiaſtical or- 
der; and alſo ſubdivided in the judicial order 
into J nr ſeneſchals, &c. The diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions were all without, regularity, 
conformity, or proportion; neither adapted to 
population nor territory. A new arrangement 
was therefore not only eſſential to an equal re- 

preſentation of the people, but to the uniformi- 
ty of government, and the ſecurity and Nr. 
manence of the conſtitution. WO 
__ Chief attention was paid to three ED. im- 
portant objects in conſtructing the new ſyſtem 
of repreſentation: territory, population, and 
taxation; and it was ſuppoſed that, by the com- 
bination of theſe three elementary principles, 
they would lerve NE to correct each 
other. 255 

According to 8 new 133 of the repre- 
ſentation, therefore, the whole kingdom was 


divided into 83 larger ſections, which are call- 


ed departments, and each * Which 72 


hends a ſpace of about 324. {quare leagues; 
each department was 0 pep: 80 the 
number of which were not to be is than 37 
nor more than 9; each diſtrict was goin fub- 
divided into cantons of 4 ſquare Faguęs i in ex- 
tent. Three degrees were preſerved 1 in the ad- 

| miniſtrative 
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miniſtrative aſſemblies; but only two in the 
elective. The firſt were the aſſemblies of the 
canton, which were called primary, and which 
chooſe the electors for the department; the ſe- 
cond were the electoral aſſemblies, wh re- 
turn the repreſentatives to the National Aſſem- 
bly. The whole number of repreſentatives 
was to be 745; of which 247 are attached to 
the territory, and of which each department 
nominates 3, except that of Paris, which nomi- 
| nates only one. —249 are attributed to popula- 
tion, each department nominating in Propor- 
 tioa to its population; and 249 are attributed 
to direct contribution, and each department i 18 
to nominate repreſentatives in proportion to 
the contribution which it pays to the ſtate. 
The functions of the elective aſſemblies were 
limited entirely to the right of election. The ad- 
miniſtrative body was to be elected by the elec- 
toral aſſembly; and in each department was 
conſtituted a ſuperior bord of adminiſtration; 
in each diſtrict, an inferior or ſubordinate ad- 
miniſtration; and to theſe were committed the 
ſuperintendance of the collection of the reve- 
nue, and all the details of interior adminiſtra- 
tion. 
According to the new 0 of RAE Le Ra 
France was divided into eighty-three portions 
called departments. The whole number of 
deputies to the National Aſſembly was to be 
| ſeven hundred and forty-five. To haye de- 
creed that the number of deputies ſhould de- 
pend « on the extent of territory in each depart- 
| y 


a bold and 
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ment would have been abſurd; becauſe one de- 
partment may be as extcb{ive as another, and 
have fewer inhabitants. To have made the 


number depend ſolely on the population would 


have rendered the government entirely de- 
mocfatic. And to have regulated the number 


of deputies that each department ſhould have 


the privilege of chooſing, by the quantity of 
motiey raiſed by taxation, would have been 
opening a door to the ariſtocracy of mere rich- 
&s, more ſordid and odious than that of birth 
or "title. Inſtead of founding on any one of 
thoſe principles, it was thought that the defi- 


ciences in one would be compenſated by the 
merit of the others, and that the reſult of com- 


bining the three would be the moſt pe 
mode of election for a Legiſlative Affembly, in | 
the fame manner as the judicious mixture of . 
'monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, in the 


Britiſh conftitution, is thought to exhibit the 


moſt perfect model of a free, mild, and happy 


government. 
Having finiſhed this branch of important 


ſervice, the Aſſembly found that their political 


tafk was far from being accompliſhed, the ut- 


ter derangement of the finances, and actual de- 
ficiency of means to ſupply the exigencies of 
the nation, threatened loudly the deſtruction 
of che ſtate. In this difficult and hazardous 


predicamen its the popular party.reſolved upon 
angerous meaſure, which no apo- - 


logy can juſtify, and which it is difficult even 


to excuſe; and this Was, to ſacrifice the poſſeſ- 
ſions 


41 

ſions of the church to the exigencies of the 
ſtate, 8 0 

This meaſure had been long in contempla- 

tion among thoſe who 0 the over: 
grown revenues of the higher Clergy as huge 
and rich fabricks erected upon the foundations 
of ignorance, folly, and ſuperſtition, and reared 
by the deteſtable arts of prieſtly ambition and 
eccleſiaſtical avarice, Hitherto, however, none 
had dared to offer any motion on ſo delieate a 
| ſubject. To the aſtoniſhment of every one the 
young and patriotic biſhop of Autun, M. Tal- 
leyrand Perigord, whoſe appointment was al- 
ready conſiderable, and whoſe rank and abilities 
afforded him the moſt brilliant proſpects in the 
eccleſaſtical career, aſcended the tribune on 
the 10th of October; and “ after ſtating the 
neceſſities of the nation, the exhauſted ſtate of 
the finances, and utter impoſſibility of remedy- 
ing them by any thing but a ſtrong meaſure; 
with a diſintereſtedneſs which aſtoniſhed the 
Aſſembly, and with a boldneſs which for the 
moment ſilenced oppoſition, he obſerved that 
the ſtate had yet an immenſe reſource in the 
poſſeſſions | of the Clergy. He aſſerted, that 
the revenues of the Clergy are at the diſpoſi- 
tion of the nation; that all ſinecures might and 
ought to be ſuppreſſed; and that the right 
N which every eccleſiaſtic paſſeſſed in the Tee- 
nues of his church, was limited to that of a de- 
cent ſubſiſtence. The annual revenue of the 
church he eſtimated at 150 millions; 100 
millions of which he propoſed to W 

Ri 
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ſtill to * purpoſes of public Sal and 50 
to the public ſervice. This, with a vigorous 
exertion of public economy, he aſſerted, would 
ſupply the annual deficit, would redeem the 
heavy and oppreſſive ſalt tax, and the fale of 


offices. His ſpeech contained many other 
matters in detail, and appeared of ſuch i impor- 


tance that it was ordered to be printed. | 
This important branch of political refdfina-. 


tion engaged the ſerious attention of the Af- 
ſembly, with ſhort intervals, till the ſecond of 


November: the principal ſpeakers for the af- 
firmative were Meſſrs Thouret, Garat, Mira- 
beau, Barnave, Gouttes,. and Dillon; and it 
was oppoſed by M. Montlaufjer, the Viſcount 
de Mirabeau, the Abbes Maury, Monteſquiou, 
d' Aymar, and the Archbiſhop of Aix. On the 
one ſide it was urged, * that it was evident 
the Clergy had not a full title as proprietors in 
the church lands, becauſe no eecleſiaſtic could 


| ſell or diſpoſe of them that public utility is 
the ſupreme law, and ought not to be wills 


in a balance againſt a ſuperſtitious regard to 
what Was called the will of the founders; as if 
a few weak and injudicious individuals ought 
to bind the nation and poſterity—that founda- 


tions multiplied by vanity, if ſuffered to be of 
eternal duration, would in time abſorb the 


whole property of a nation; as, if every per- 
ſon/that eyer lived had a ſepulchre' there would 


have been . neceſſity for overthrowing theſe 


barten monuments, in order to find lands for 
cc They anime the eſtates f 


the 


„ 
the Clergy' into three kinds : thoſe which were 
beſtowed by the Kings, by aggregate corpora- 
tions, and by individuals. —The foundations 
made by the Kings could be only made in the 
name of the nation, by diſmembering the pub- 
lie eſtate. Thoſe which were made by aggre- 
gate bodies fall under the ſame predicament; 
every ſuch. gift was the undouhted deed, that 
is, the undoubted property, of the nation. 
With reſpect to the donations of individu- 
als, it was aſked, what is property in general? 
_ It is a right given by the laws and convention 
of a ſtate to an individual, to poſſeſs excluſive- 
ly what in a ſtate of nature would have been 
the property of all, or of any other perſon : it 
is an eſtate acquired in virtue of the laws. No 
law of the nation, it was urged, had conſtituted 
the Clergy a permanent body — they were cre- 
ated by the nation, they might be deſtroyed by 
the nation. This every founder muſt have ſeen; 
and, muſt have ſeen that it was not in his pow- 
er to treſpaſs on the rights of the nation. The 
aer was aſſerted, were the ſervants of 
ſtate, were authorized to demand a ſubſiſ- 
— from the ſtate; and conſequently, if 
they poſſeſſed property, it could be for no o- 
ther purpoſe, than to relieve the public from 
the charge. „The. ſame obſervations were ap- 
plied to whatever eſtates might have been "AC- 
_ quired by; the, &conomy or diligence of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics themſelves 5 and i 1t was aſked” 'whe- 
eri it was not of nen i to religion and 
„ that a more equal di (tribution of the 
enn 
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eccleſiaſtical revenues ſhould henceforward re- 
ward the induftrious, and reſtrain the luxury 
of _ who were a dilgrace to the ſacred 
onder I 

IThaſe who Aae bod ene as the 
defendants of eceleſiaſtical revenues, maintain- 
ed, on the other hand, ** that their opponents 
had grounded their arguments on a principle 
which was drawn from the dark and abſtrat 
{ſubtleties of metaphyſics, in oppoſition to the 
dictates of common ſenſe, the evidence of hiſ- 
tory, and the univerſal practice of mankind— 
that unleſs the rights of property were held 
ſacred, civil ſociety was diſſolved, the confi- 
| dence that ought to be its ſupport was for ever 

removed, and men ſunk again into a ſtate of 
nature, that is, of barbariſm and rapine—that 


the eftates of the Clergy were never actually 
poſſeſſed by the nation; and were danQtioned | 
by the ſame titles, the lame authorities, as the 


eſtates of private citizens: a part was obtained 
by bequeſt or affignment ; and a part was the 
effect of eeconomy 3 induſtry i in the Ulergy 
themſelves—that to deprive the church of its 
property, was to innihilate it that infinite 
ſcandal would accrue to the nation from ſuch a 
meaſure; and that religion itſelf would receive 
a fatal wound. ?? The Clergy concluded by 
offering a quarter of their revenues to ſupply 
the deficiency of the finances, and, if that 
ſhould not be ſufficient, a half: but the offer 
was rejected, and it was decreed, that the 
eſtates of the church were zt the diſpoſal of 


the 
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1 
the nation, which undertakes to provide! for 
the decent ſupport of the Clergy; and that in 
conſequence no Clergyman ought to poſſeſs 
leſs in any pariſh than 1200 livres, or about 
bol. per annum, independent of the roars. 
houſe, garden, glebe, ce. 

Nothing can give a higher idea of the aſſi- 
duity with which the National Aſſembly ap- 
plied to the buſineſs of the ftate, than the re- 
gulations they made within a very few months 
after the King's arrival in the capital, In the 
intervals of the laſt mentioned important diſ- 
cuſſion they aboliſhed lettre, de cachet ; ſap- 
preſſed the tax upon ſalt, ſo oppreſſive to the 
poor; alſo that on tobacco, not equally ſo, but 
ſtill very grievous, ſince habit has rendered 


the uſe of that plant almoſt a neceſſary of ſife. 


Many other burhenſome and impolitic taxes 
and impoſitions were either entirely ſuppreſ- 
ſed, or regulated in a manner to render them 
leſs heavy on the lower orders in particular. A 
decree was paſſed, that all perſons, whether 
profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion or not, 
might be appointed to any office or employ- 
ment; and the principle which attached in- 
famy to the deſcendents of thoſe who were 
executed for crimes was aboliſhed, _ 
Several new regulations reſpecting the fleet 
and army were made; and as it was thought 
of the greateſt importance that the latter 
ſhould be kept in good humour, their pay was 
conſiderably augmented. The abolition of all 


the privileges, ha laws, and particular 
| . rights, 
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rights, which had been long enjoyed by cet= 
tain provinces, to the injury of the reſt of the 
kingdom, was univerſally approved of by the 
impartial ; they decreed, that henceforih' no 
man could be impriſoned but for offences 
i againſt the laws; and appointed a committee 
for inquiring into the offences of perſons de- 
tained in the ſtate priſons. They alſo aboliſh- 
ed the difference of habit which marked the 

different orders of the National Aſſembly. 
They refuſed to inveſt their own members 


with any peculiar immunities; and in particu- 


lar diſclaimed the privilege of franking letters, 
An inquiry into the nature and amount, of the 
penſions, paid out of the public funds was alſo 
iaſtituted, and a committee appointed for the 
purpoſe. 
On the whole, it muſt be ene that 
7 the vaſt fabric of wealth and power which in 
the courſe of ages had been raiſed by the Gal- 
lican church was overthrown by a pretended 
ſpirit of philoſophy, i in a manner as contrary to 
reaſon and equity, as the ſuperſtitie on which 
it was founded, or the avarice and, ambition 
by which it was at firſt reared... 3 
After this ſeverity. towards ſo „powerful a 
body as the Clergy, thole who. practiſed the 
. of the law had no great. 500 on - 
expect that much lenity would be heyyn 
them. By one decree. A, the p 1 nts of 


f the kipgdom were ſuſpended from, 8 une⸗ 


_ tions; and, two days after, all üätles bh obility 


and all diſtindtion of orders were by Mer 
deere 
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* entirely aboliſhed. This Nen which 
ſhook the whole Nobleſſe of France from the 
tilts that had made them' ſeem taller than their 
fellow citizens, and diſcovered that many were 
beneath the common ſtandard, and ſome mere 
dwarfs, ſtruck a general panic through the 
whole ariſtocracy of Europe, and created a band 
of as inveterate enemies to the revolution in 
every kingdom in ' Chriſtendom as exiſted in 
France itſelf. But with whatever ſenſibility 
this blow was felt by thoſe on whom it fell, it 
was treated as trifling and unſubſtantial by 
that part of the National Aſſembly who were 
out of its reach; many of whom affected a 
philoſophical contempt for all ſuch gewgawys as 
titles and ribbons, and never mentioned them 
without ſcorn and indignation, lt is entertain- 
ing to obſerve philoſophers, who cannot ſee a 
ribbon acroſs à man's ſhoulders, nor hear a 
title pronounced, without falling into a paſſion, - 
endeavour to ridicule the weakneſs of thoſe 
who grieve at being deprived of them: for if 
it is weak to lament the loſs of what they called 
gewgaws, it ſeems fully as weak not to be able 
to bear that they ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of 
others. Conſidering how univerſal the ecta- 
tion of this contempt is, it ſeems ſurpriſing 
that the reality is ſo very rare. Like the fox in 
the fable contemplating the grapes, mankind 
in general ſpeak with diſdain of titles and 
ribbops when they are at ſuch a diſtance as 
e the Pl: of Fe he but 
05 8 * e Tnatch 
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| contemplate the revolution i in the ſame manner 
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ſnatch at them with eagerneſs as ſoon as they 


are brought within their reach. 


With the diſtinction of orders and ies ar- 
0 bearings and liveries were es to be 
N | 7 


CHAP. vi. 


The marked Oppoſition of the Provincial States and. the Parks ments 
to the Abolition of the Diflin&ion of Orders.—Riots at Marſeilles 
and Toulon. — Mournful affair at Senlis.— Debates on the Eligi- 


Biliy of Miniſtry to a Seat in the National Afſembly.—Corfica de- 


clared a. conſtituent Part of the French. Empire. —Plan. of - the 

Caiſt de M Extraordingire — A Donation from Geneva refuſed. — 

A Alliance with; Brahant poſiponed. —Reſftarce. of the Parlia- 
ment of _Brittany.—T he melancholy trial and execution of the Mar- 


quit de Favras.—The M. unicipalities declared reſponſible for. Da- 
p _ ſuſtained by Riots —The r Non . Mongftries. 


- \HE French W e! is viewed too near 
to excite the ſame veneration in the pre- 
ſent age which it will probably awaken in the 
minds of poſterity. It wants that mellowed 
tint which is produced by time. Succeeding 
generations will perhaps aſſociate the Tennis- 
court of Verſailles, and the Champ de Mars, 
with the Forum and the Capital. For the pre- 
judices which now , the revolution are 
mortal, and will die with the preſent race, and 
poſterity will view it through a clearer medium. 


Poſterity will not demand, contrary. to what 


appears the law of our nature, univerſal 


good,” unmixed with partial evil;” but will 
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as we gaze at a ſublime landſcape, of which. 
the general effect is great and noble, and 
where ſome little points of aſperity, ſome little 
minute deformities, are loſt in the overwhelm- 
ing majeſty of the whole. e 
Bauch aſperities did the late e of the 
National Aſſembly appear to be to the diſtin- 
S ne not * of SE but of - 
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7M The ths particularly that of Paris, had been long in 
the uſe of oppoſing the Sovereign, by refuſing or at leaſt delaying to 
regiſter his edits, and by the remonflrances they publiſhed againſt 
them. The reſiſtance which they had often made, joined to the 
bold ſpirit of ſome of their remonſtrances, had, no doubt, prepared 
the public mind for ſome important change of government, and 
haſtened the convocation of the States-General, which afterwards 
became the National Aſſembly. After this the parliaments little 
thought that they ſhould be among the earlieſt victims of a revolu- 
tion which they had contributed fo largely to found. Their indig- 
nation on this account rendered them much diſpoſed to enter into 
any conſpiracy againſt the new government. * | 
The mortifications which the whole body of the Nob ele b had 

met with in a thouſand inſtances, their ſudden and complete loſs of 
importance, and the dread of approaching anarchy, began to make 
an alteration in the opinion of many even of thoſe who had been 
the molt eager for the ſummoning of the States-General. The ſa- 
crifices into which ſome: had been ſurpriſed in a moment of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and which others had been prompted to make from a ſpirit 
of retaliation, were repented of in the cool hours of reflection, and 
were highly diſapproved of by many of the Noblefſe in the pro- 
vinces, who had favoured the revolution at the beginning, from diſ- 
content with the Court, from a fear of the Baſtile, from a deſire 
of having the liberty of going out of the kingdom when 
pleaſed, and other reaſons ; but who now ſaw the torrent of demo- 
cracy bearing ſo ſtrongly againſt their whole body, that they wil- 
lingly joined in any meaſures to ſtem it, at the riſk of the ancient 
ſyſtem's being re-eſtabliſhed, with all its grievances. Their plans, 
however, were ill combined, and feebly ſupported. 


— — — 
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the KL ALE of Europe. Individual, poſſeſſed T. 
both of conſequence and of power, and whoſe + 


families had been raiſed above the common 
level for ſo many centuries, could ill brook the 


humiliating idea of ſinking into a ſtate of poli- 
tical equality with the maſs of the people. The 
Biſhop, A Treguier was one of the firſt to 
draw the ſword of hoſtility againſt the Aſſem- 
| bly: he publicly ned againſt all the mea- 
ſures of the new legiſlature, repreſented them 
as fatal to religion, and as reverſing the whole 


ſyſtem of government. About the ſame pe- 


7 . 


riod, a conſiderable number of the members 
of the parliament of Toulouſe, who ſtiled 
themſelves of the order of Nobility, though 
the diſtinction of orders was aboliſhed, pub- 
liſhed an invitation to the Clergy and the Tiers 
Etat, to unite with them in an effort © to re- 
fore to religion its beneficial influence; to the 
laws, their force and, action; to the monarch, ; 
his liberty and loft authority.” 
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The ancient provincial ſtates, yea, even ſome | 


of thoſe that had been mecſt forward in pro- 
moting the revolution, unfurled the banners of 


fierce oppoſition on this occaſion. Thoſe of 


Bearn were actually aſſembled. Thoſe of 
Dauphine convoked themſelves alſo without 


| the King's authority; and, contrary to their 
own. politive reſolution, they reſtored the diſ- 


tinction of orders in their form of aſſembling. . 
The ſtates of Cambray proteſted againſt the _ 


decree concerning the church lands. In Brit- 


We fome Wr efforts of action were 


£m 


made, 
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made, which could ſcarcely fail to intimidate a 
body leſs reſolute than the National Aſſembly. 

| The Lawyers, alarmed at the fate of the | 
_ dignified Clergy and the Nobleſſe, inſtigated 

the parliaments to join in the general league 
againſt the common intereſts of ſociety. The 
chamber of vacations at Rouen regiſtered in- 
deed the law which ſuſpended their powers, 
but tranſmitted a ſecret proteſt to the King, 
who, juſtly irritated at ſuch a proceeding, f im- 
mediately laid it before the Aſſembly.* 80 
deciſive a defiance of the legiſlative authority 
demanded exemplary puniſhment; and the 
Aſſembly reſolved, © that this — 8 ſhould 
be forthowieh ſubmitted to the tribunal, which 
for the time had cognizance of the crimes of 
lezenation; and that the King ſhould be en- 
treated to name another chamber of vacations, | 
which might | regiſter without any comment 
the decree of the 3d of November.” So de- 
cided a ſtep had its due effect upon the refrac- 
tory. parliament. Inſtead of perſiſting in its 
oppolition, its firſt ſtep was to endeavour to 


— away ou: wa A of the pro- 
r 


„This deſpicable conduct ſhocked the candid mind of the Mo- | 
' narch. Ie informed the National Aſſembly of the whole tranſac- 
tion. The National Aſſembly, being: highly irritated, were dif- 
poſed to the utmoſt ſeyerity againſt the offenders. M. de Frendeville, 
who was. both preſident of the parliament and alſo of the chamber 
of vacatiqns, attempted to palliate their conduct, by declaring at 
the bar 15 Aſſembly, that the proteſt was. meant only as a mark 
of reſpect to his Majeſty; and, being conſcious that his aſſertion 
w-ag not very eredible, he attempted to move them by A 
with tears the clemency of the IIS | 
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teſt; to 1 that the decree was regiſter 
ed in the faireſt and moſt ſimple manneg; and 
that the paper in queſtion was meant erely 
as a teſtimony of reſpect to his Majeſty. Sa- 
tisfied with this ſubmiſſion, the King wrote to 
the preſident with his own hand, ſoliciting the 
| pardon of the offending chamber of vacations, 
which, after ſome debate, was at length ac- 
corded. The parliament of Metz,* in the ſame 
ſpirit, but with leſs violence, proteſted againſt 
the decree which fuſpended its functions: the 
Aſſembly ordered the offending members to 
their bar; but the parliament finding little 
ſupport from the people, and terriſied for the 
conſequences, applied to the municipality to 
ee with the legiſlative 11 in their fa> 

+. your. 


- 4 „ When 18 had ee the applauſe Which e e be⸗ 
longed to them for a conduct ſo ſpirited, they began to conſider 
how they would be able to ſupport it, and avert the indignation of 
the National Aſſembly. It would certainly have been more pru- 
dent in the parliament of Metz to have made this reflection before 
they took the proteſt 3 but that method has at no period been very 
prevalent in France; and, in the courſe of the preſent revolution in 
particular, it is to be remarked that on many important oecaſions 
its greateſt heroes have acted in the firſt place, and deferred reflec- 
tion until they were cooler. This, we are aſſured, does not proceed 
from any deficiency of judgment in the French, but merely from 
their natural vivacity, which outruns their judgment. When the 
t of Metz had time to reflect on what they had done, 
their judgment, though a little tardy, informed them that they had 
no means of ſupporting their proteſt, or reſiſting the power of the 
National Aſſembly, and that their only reſource was ſubmiſſion, 
retracting their proteſt, and imploring forgiveneſs; to render 
which more certain, they ſtooped to requeſt the mediation of the 
Municipality with the National Aſſembly; and it was in conſe- 
quence of this mediation that an amneſty was granted. 
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in directing aecuſations againſt innoxious citi- 
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vour. A ae of amneſty was therefore paſ- 


ſed, and the pardon of the ha prone 
to the entreaty of the citizens. 

An unhappy miſunderſtanding between the 
wiſtocratic members of parliament and the mu- 


nicipality of Marſeilles, at this time, occaſioned 


very diſagreeable conſequences. A cat Was 
hanged by the populace at Marſeilles, and the 
ariſtocratic -party inſiſted upon it that the exe- 
eution was emblematical. The intendant of 
that city was particularly odious to the people, 
and he requeſted a military force to aſſiſt him 
in preſerving order. The military were re- 
ceived with infinite courteſy. by the inhabi- 
tants: but the harmony was not of long conti- 
nuance; for the diſturbances broke out: afreſh, 

on an attempt being made by M. Caraman, the 
commander of the troops, to reform the con- 
ſtitution of the national guard. An invitation 
was put up in different parts of the city, requir- 
ing the citizens to repair to the turret to oppoſe 
this reform. Thither immediately the military 
was ordered, and one of the citizens was kil- 
led. The people immediately: carried his body 
through the ſtreets; entered the houſè of an 


obnoxious perſon, M. la Fleche; the military 


were again called out, and twenty-three per- 
ſons were arreſted. The ſeverity of the pre- 
vot- general, M. Bourniſac, in proſecuting on 
account of theſe commotions, and his injuſtice 


zens WhO were guiltleſs of every public c 


ay continued to promote, inſtead- of ap- 
| pealing 


% 
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'pafſed' a decree favourable to 2 
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58 peaſing the troubles. The * of * 


National Aſfembiy was at length rouſed by 
theſe proceedings. The proſecution of the of. 


Fenders was taken out of the hands of M. 
| Bouriiſac, 1 atid referred to the ſeneſchal court 
of Marſeilles, oy” Peace was once more elta 


bliſhed. 

At Toulon, alſo, the ratten ana; 150. 
dence of an  Trdtvilaat had nearly deluged the 
town in blood. M. Albert de Rioms, com. 


mandant of the marine, a man of high military 


reputation, but deeply infected with ariſtocra- 


5 tical prejudices, offended the populace bye ex- 


omen himſelf in a contemptuous manner 6f 
e national guard, and, prohibiting the wotk- 
mien in the arſenal from wearing the national 
cockade. His raſhneſs, however, had nearly 
coſt him his life; a mb aſſembled, and, but 


for the prudence of the national guatd, would 


Rave ſacrificed him to their reſentment. He 


and four of his principal officers, who were 


accufed' of having given orders to fire on the 
Sable,” were committed to priſon to wait the 
deciſion of the Aſſembly; and the legiſlative 
body Judging favourably of the motives of M. 
Albert, and probably wiſhitig to ton: as 
Ittle as poſſible the reſentment of a ee 

at fi of 
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tranquillity, and Eberated the officers 
About the ſame period a clan h 


event, 


the effect of private revenge, töok Jace” at 


Senlis, Which, Rom che vicinity of that place 


7M Ke made ag Fer ipreſſion. A ſol- 
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dier, Who had been diſehagged f from the ner 


tional troops, fired on a proceſſion of the eiti- 
zens as they paſſed by the houſe in which he 
was. An immenſe multitude ruſhed impetu- 
ouſly in to ſeize the culprit; when the houſe, 
by deſign, as was generally believed, 'blew up, 
5 no leſs than ſixty perſons loſt their lives, 
and an immenſe number were. wounded by the: 3 
9 „ 

Men of the moſt Aiftioguiſhed intellects are 
often not the moſt approved patriots, . The 
qualities of the heart frequently 3 intermix 5 
ſelves with, and vitiate the ſchemes an 

ſonings, of the head. The diſcuſſions ww 85 
aroſe. in the National Aſſembly, upon 'QCCz : 
of the diſtracted ſtate of the provinces, — 
with their different cauſes, afforded at this pe- 
riod a firiking example of the propriety. of E 
obſervation. Among the moſt important 
cuſſions at this period, was that which regar: 
& the eligibility of the executive ee A ; 
ſeats in the legiſlative aſſembly. It was about 
the beginning of November that the Count de 
Mirabeau, after a long diſcourſe upon the ſtate 
of the nation and the finances, propoſed three 
motions fox the conſideration of the Aſſembly: 


the, firſt regarded the ſupply of corn and 


bread; the ſecond contained, a propoſal for 
eſtabliſhing a.national bank; and the third im 


por ted, * that his Majeſty's. Miniſters | ſhould 


be — bas a conſultative, voice in the Aſſem 
bly till, the, conſtitution ſhould, havg deter- 


_ mined: the rules by which they were to be go- 


6 bs verned. * 


particular it was contended, * that at all events 


f . ; 
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verned. 80 ſtrange a combination as that of 
the laſt article with two motions which ſimply 
regarded the finance, could not fail to alarm 
the popular party; and as the Count de Mira- 
heau was not ſuſpected of the pureſt motives, 


the diſeuſſion of the two firſt propoſitions was 
ſoon abandoned to make room for the third, 


which appeared of the greateſt magnitude and 


importance to the nation. It was ſpiritedly at- 
tacked by Meſſrs Blin, Cuſtine, de Richier, 


Eſtourmel, and the Viſcount de Noailles; and 


it was ſupported by M. M. de Mantmorenci, 


Garat, jun. by the Duke de la.Rochefoucault, 


_ Count Clermont - Tonnerre, and. others, An 


adjournment was propoſed; and the debate 

was renewed with conſiderable. ſpirit the; fol- 
lowing day, on an amendment propoſed by 
M. Lanjuinais, which excluded completely the 
members of the National Aſſembly, and for 
three years after they ceaſed to be members, 
from any ſhare in the executive government. 
By the party which, ſupported the admiſſibi- 
lity of Miniſters to the legiſlature, it was 
pleaded, © that the preſence of Miniſters. was 

frequently. required: for the! purpoſe: of infor- 
mation; that it would give a dignity and 
ſplendour to therofficers of the crown; that the 
public ſervice ought not to deprive any citizen 
of his rights, and there were none better qua- 
liſied to legiſlate than thoſ&who were general- | 
ly appointed to the high offices of the ſtate.” 
In defence of the motion of M. de Mirabeau in 


it 
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lt uns only a mere temporary meaſure, and 
mat to this moment no perſon had doubted of 
the propriety of the members of the States Ge- 
neral acting in a public capacity. On the other 
hand it was urged, with no leſs force and 
energy, that the admiſſion of Miniſters to 
a'ſeat and a voice among the repreſentatives of 
the people, effectually confounded what ought 
to be preſerved eſſentially dĩſtinct, the legiflative 
and executive powers—that the ſervatits of the 
crown could not without manifeſt injury be 
admitted to partieipate in the higheſt preroga- 
tive, that of legiſlation. The example of Eng- 
land was adduced as an inſtance of the ill effects 
of this ſyſtem, where two factions are conti- 
nually kept up in the legiſlative body; that of 
the Miniſters, who are endeavouring to keep 
their places, and that of the oppoſition, or 
thoſe whoſe endeavour it is to perplex and em- 
barraſs the agents of the executive power, in 
order that they may ſeize the vacant offices.“ 
The Count de Mirabeau, highly exaſperated, 
at length moved, that the motion ſhould 
only Eten to the excluſion of M. Lanjuinais 
and himſelf from the miniſtry. lt was, how- 
ever, finally determined in favour of the mo- 
tion of M. Lanjuinais; and with this addition, 
with reſpect to the preſent conſtituting Aſ- 
ſembly, that no member could e of any 
place in the Miniſtry ) 
A refolution agreed upon with; a greater de- 
gree of mianimity, evinced the broad and equi- 
table foundation upon Which the repreſenta- 
| tives 


appeared at th 
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5 tives of the. nation. determined: to 8 The 
Hand of Corſica, from the period in which it 


was conquered, had never been firmly attach- 


ed to the old government of France, and had 
been retained in ſubjection only by the ſtrong 
_ fetters of military deſpotiſm. They had never 


ratified the infamous contract by which a na- 


tion was transferred, like a flock of ſheep, from 


the dominion; of Genoa to that of France. 
The meeting of the States General had reviv- 


ed witkiin the boſoms of theſe brave men the 
untamed ſpirit. of liberty, and the hope of 
being once more reinſtated in their righis. 
0 Theſe hopes were ſucceeded by a ſiniſter. ru · 


mour, that they were once more to be ceded to 


the deteſted domination of Genoa; or that at 


leaft they were to be ſtill retained as a ſervile 
appendage. to. a land of freedom. In ſuch a 


i ſtate of doubt and perplexity, the paſſions of 
the multitude are eaſily excited. They propoſ- 
ed immediately to form a national guard. 


The citizens of Baſtia aſſembled for that pur- 


5 Pole 1 in.the 755 church of St John. The ar- 


my marched to diſperſe them, and in the gon- 


teſt ſome liyes were loſt. In this ſtate of fer- 


ment the iſland remained, when a deputation 
ar of the Aſſembly, entreating 
the people of Corſica, that they 


in the name 0 


might be irrevocably united by a decree of the 


legiſlature to the- French nation, as a conſtitu- 


ent part of the empire. Such a requeſt was 


too reaſonable and too flattering to the Aſſem- 


. not * be injandy complied with; and this 


Was 


R * 
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was followed by a motion of the Count de Mi. 
rabeau (who lamented that his youth had 
been diſgraced by participating in the conqueſt | 
of this iſland), to reſtore all whO had emigra- 
ted, except on account of civil crimes, to their | 
| rank; their rights, and their property. 
505 "THE deranged ftate of the finances, notwith- 


g all that had hitherto been affected, 


next occupied the ſerious deliberations of the 
Aſſembly. The public deficiency was an im- 
menſe gulf, which no patriotic ſacrifice was 
powerful enough to cloſe, and the pecuniary 
embarraſſments of the nation ſęemed rather to 
increaſe. "The current ſpecie of the country 
was ſwept away by emigration; and the royal 
treaſury was exhauſted by the purchaſe of corn 
and proviſions. A miracle was 'neceflary' to 


reinſtate the public affairs, and this miracle 


Was expected from the miniſter of finance. 
But, in ſuch a ſtate of things, what could hu- 
man wiſdom or human foreſight effect? In 


the midſt of alarms, of ſuſpicions, of diſcredit, 
it was impoſſible to enter upon any new or ex- 


traordinary meaſure for reinſtating the wealth 
and reſources of the nation: the miniſter, 
therefore, inſtead of producing a new and 
complete ſyſtem of national Mance, embraced 
that remedy which appeared moſt adapted to 


the eireumſtances; and, amidſt a number of 
diffteulties, made Urbice of that which appeared 


to be fraught with leaſt danger and inconveni- 
_ ence The caiſſe d' eſcomptè had heen created 
by M. Turtzet in 776 8585 though not ſtrict- 


ly 
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ly a national inflitution, had been a favourite | 
with moſt of the minifters from that period; 

it had occaſionally rendered ſervice to the ſites 7 
and, at the period of which we are now treat- 
ing, the nation was indebted to it no leſs a 
ſum than 70 millions. The idea of a national 
bank had for ſome years been extremely popu- 


lar in France. In compliance, therefore, with 


the popular voice, and as the only means of - 
_ furniſhing the nation with reſources, Mr Nec- 
ker propoſed the eſtabliſiiment of one; and for 
the baſis of this eftabliſhment he was defirous 
of taking an inſtitution to which the public 
had ſo many obligations;and wiſhed, in a word, 
to convert the caiſſe d'eſcompte into a na- 
tional bank. In oppoſition to this plan two 
obſtacles preſented themſelves : the credit of 
the caifle d'eſcompte was extremely low; and 
therefore it was neither eafy to force its notes 
into circulation, nor to protract the period 
when it ſhould be called upon to convert them 
into ſpecie. After much diſcuſſion in the Al. 
ſembly, it was determined in part to adopt the 
plan of the miniſter—to act with juftice to- 
vrards the caiſſe d' eſcompte, to provide the na- 
tion with a temporary ſupply, and to derive as 
ſpeedy advantages as might be from the im- 
menſe landed property of the King and of the 
Clergy, Two decrees to this effect were paſſed 
on the 19th of December, the particulars of 
Which it would be thHous” to detail: the 
firſt gave currency to the notes of the caiſſe 
Eeſcompte, ſtipulating at the ſame time, that 
it 
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it mould furniſh the national treaſury with, 80 
millions for the current year, which were to: be: 
reimburſed; together with the old debt; by 1 
ſignats on the caiſſe de l' extraordinaire: and: 
the ſecond created a caiffe. de extraordinaire, in 
which all patriotic donations, were to be fund» 
ed, and which was to take charge of the fate of 
the national domains, and from theſe reſources 
to anſwer iam Lg * of che Fab 
lic. F 

" This Dias acuh new: life 3 into 1 nation. 
It was no ſooner carried into execution, than a 
profuſion. of patriotic. donations flowed into tlie 
Aſſembly. Even foreigners, affected. with: the: 
ſame generous enthuſiaſm, were deſirous of 
participating in the glory of giving liberty to 
France, and extricating thoſe noble aſſertors of 
freedom from the difficulties that beſet: them. 
The city of Neufchatel, among; others, prelſent- 
ed the nation with: a quarter of its revenue, 
which was accepted with gratitude: but à don- 
ation. of god, ooo livres offered by the republic 
of Geneva met with a very different reception. 
The ruling party of that city were conſidered 
as uſurpers, who by the force of arms had 
ſeized the government in 1782, and had re- 
tained it in oppoſition to the rights of the ci- 
tizens. With a unanimity: which, du honour: 
_ to. their feelings; the Aſſembly refuſed the 

donation, declaring, that the repreſentatives: of 
the French nation could not accept, of a e 
ſent from the oppreſſors of Geneva. 

3 prudence, the e and. 


the 


Lak 3 


the virtue of the Aſſembly, were all put to 
ſeverer trial on the roth of December. The 
revolted ſtates of Barbant and Flanders were 
naturally led to look up to the aſſertors of Gal. 
lic liberty, as protectors and allies. M. Van- 
dernoot, therefore, who aſſumed the title and 
character of agent plenipotentiary of Brabant, 
tranſmitted to the King and the legiſlative bo- 
dy the manifeſto of thoſe newly . ſtates. 
The firſt impulſe of the people demanded the 
immediate recognition of the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the Auſtrian Netherlands; but the 
Aſſembly had the courage and the prudence: to 
reſiſt this impulſe; and conſcious that the ſtate 
was unprepared for a general continental war, 
in which ſuch a ſtep muſt infallibly involve 
them, and yet un willing to declare themſelves 
the immediate partiſans of deſpotiſm, deferred 
opening the diſpatch till a remote period. 
Notwithſtanding the painful 201 unremit- 
ted labours of the idee Aſſembly to allevi- 
ate the burdens of the nation, and to render all 
ranks of ſociety happy, the diſappointed and 
mortified ambition of the Nobleſſe and Clergy 
ſtill continued to diſſeminate the ſeeds of dif- 
cord in provinces.” ,” 
Ihe examples of 'the Reel TT WW 
of Mentz and Rouen did not deter that of 
Brittany from following their example; with 
this additional mark of contumacy, that the 


chamber of vacations there did not ſatisfy itſelf 


with a proteſt againſt the authority of the legi- 
Nature, but 9 refuled to regiſter = 
15 edi 
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e which ſuſpended them g the cad 
of their functions. On being ordered to the 
bar of the Aſſemhly, they latch that the 
term for the exerciſe of their power was expi- 
red, and therefore they could nor perform any 
legal, act; but juſtified che meaſure ſtill farther 
4 Tefertnce to the old charters and ſtatutes 
of Brinany. The conſequence was, that, being 
a a ſecond time ordered to the bar, they were de- 

_ prived formally of the rights of active citizens, 
ll by a ſolemn act they ſhould declare their 
| ſubmiſſion; and a temporary chamber was eſ⸗ 
tabliſned for the Eu of juſtice in 
Brittany. 

Venality and corruption had W ts 
| ſources of juſtice and law in all the old tribu- 
nals. The chatelet itſelf « cannot be entirely ex- 
empted from the ſame ſcandalous imputation, 

In acquitting the Baron Bezenval, Marſhal 
Broglio, and the prince de Lambeſyq, they at 
once aſſerted the ſacred independence of the 
laws; and demonſtrated their own regard to 
Juſtice. To eondemn the ſervants of an exiſt- 
ing government for obedience to the commands 
of their ſuperiors, is to punith the guiltleſs, 
while the really criminal eſcape 3 and to try 
men for offences againſt the rights of the peo- 
ple, while the actual conſtitation of the coun- 
try has denied them any, is to try them by an 
ex pot facto law. But, in the ſactifice 85 the 
Marquis de Favras, this tribunal forfeited the 
honour it would otherwiſe have acquired in 
the eyes of good men, and enveloped =. 

„ ä own 


\ 
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own, proceedings in a veil of capſicry uabe- - 
egming a free government, and which fixes an 


indelible, Rain upon their own characters, "ug 


x tqwering ambition often, precipitates men 
the moſt Ya 7 e into the 


Waging ulf 
This 1 


of her. perf FA 95 the bun cachelig rell. 
gion; and. d, by his 1 Ir and addreſs, had ob- 
tained an imperial reſcript to oblige the prin 

her father to allow his daughter a penſion of 


1000 florins The Marquis de Favras engaged 


8 


and having u undertaken to "tle a regiment for 
the ſervice. of the patriotic party, he formed 
a connection with a M. Tourcaty, who. en- 
c gaged to furniſh him with troops. The peace, 
howeyer, which was forced upon the Dutch 
by the military mediation of the King of Pruſ- 
lia, diſconcerted his projects, anc | induced, bim 
to turn his attention to the inſurrection in Bra- 
N as a proper field for the dis lay of his 
tal ents. His patriotic conneQiqns in theſe 
countries, however, had not converted im to 


tze democratic ſide of the queſtion in his FP. 


- Cpnnecte by, birth. With the ariſtocracy, and 
in GPpRtts 1 intimacy with the he gone Wen el of 
the 


. 1 by % 
# 
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the court, he was ſuppoſed to have been privy 
to the plan of carrying off the King to Mentz. 
He was one of the firſt to wear the White cock- 
ade on the ad of October; and on the 5th he 
had requeſted M. de St Prieſt to furniſh Him 
and a number of volunteers with horſes from 
the royal ſtables, in order to dif perſe the TO | 
and deprive them of their artillery. © | 

When the Royal Family and the Aſſembly 
had been for 8 conſid⸗ abt time eſtabliſhed 
at. Paris, the Marquis de Favras was accuſed of 
entering into a further conſpiracy, the object 
of which was to engage a number of men, uti- 
der the pretence of raiſing a regiment for the 
ſervice of Brabant, who were to enter Paris by 
different ways, to maſſacre M. de la Fayette; M. 

Bailly, and Mr Necker, and with or without His 
conſent convey the King to Peronne. Mon- 
ſieur, the King's brother, was alſo ſuſpected of 
| being at the head of this conſpiracy. In the 

courſe of his proceedings, he renewed his con - 
nection with Tourcaty, i in order to engage his 
ſervices in raiſing men: this perſon Had intro- 
duced him to another of the name of Motel. 
Theſe were his principal agents; and in” con- 
cert with theſe men he actually appli ed'to M. 
Chomel, a moneyed man in Paris, to negodlate | 
a loan in the name of Monſieuur. 
Ahe report of this conſpiracy threw the tity 

of Paris into a ſtate of confuſion. Monſieur 
flew to the Hotel de Ville, to explain to the 
magiſtrates the nature of his connection with 
MM. de Tarte. He Rated, that in 1772 that 
— | ws 41% 138 . 
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own, proceedings in a veil of my fler ry unbe- 
egming a free government, and which des an 
indelible, Rain upon their,own characters, gt 
aſd, N ambition often precipitates men 
the mo 1979 underſtandings into the 
dagen ulf of exemplary deſtruction- 

This unfortunate gentleman inherited from 
nature an enterpriſing genius, and an exalted 
mind. He had been ſucceſſively a captain of 
draggons, and firſt lieutenant of the Swiſs 
guards in the ſervice of Monſieur. He had 
married. a princeſs of Anhalt Scaamburgh, who 
had, been perſecuted by her family on account 
of her attachment to the Roman catholic reli- 
Sion; and, by his ſpirit and addreſs, had ob- 
tained an imperial reſcript to oblige the 1 rince 
her father to allow his daughter a penſion of 
1000. florins. The Marquis de Favras engaged 
deeply in the troubles of Holland in 1785; 
and having undertaken to raiſe a regiment for 
the ſervice of the patriotic party, he formed 
a copnettion. with a M. Tourcaty, who. en- 
gaged to furniſh him with troops. The peace, 
1 ach Was forced ge pe Dutch 
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1 as a proper field for to 0 055 05 12 
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| countries, however, had, not converted, 58 to 
the democratic fide of the queſtion in bis . | 
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the court, he was ſuppoſed to. have been privy. 
to the plan of carrying off the King to Mentz. 
He was one of the firſt to wear the White cock- 
ade on the ad of October; and on the 5th he 
had requeſted M. de St Prieſt to furniſh him 
and a number of volunteers with horſes from 
the royal ſtables, in order to dif] perſe the rabble, 
and deprive them of their artillery. | 
When the Royal Family and the Aſſembly 
had been for ſome conſid: 48 time eſtabliſhed 
at Paris, the Marquis de Favras was accuſed of 
entering into a further conſpiracy, the object 
of which was to engage a number of men, un- 
der the pretence of raiſing a regiment 107 the 
ſervice of Brabant, who were to enter Paris by 
different ways, to maſſacre M. de la Fayette, M. 
Bailly, and Mr Necker, and with or without His 
conſent convey the King to Peronne. Mon- 
ſieur, the King's brother, was alſo ſuſpected of 
being at the head of this conſpiracy. In the 
courſe of his proceedings, he renewed his con- 
nection with Tourcaty, i in order to engage Bis 
ſervices in raiſing men: this perſon had intro- 

duced him to another of the name of Morel. 
Theſe were his principal agents; and ir on- 
cert with theſe men he actually applied to M. 
Chomel, a moneyed man in Paris, to negoetate 
2 loan in the name of Monſieur. 
© The report of this conſpiracy threw the Gity . 


| of Paris into a ſtate of confuſion. Monſieur - © 


flew to the Hotel de Ville, to explain to the 
magiſtrates the nature of his connection with 
1 N. de Faytas. He ſtated, that in 1772 that 
* * 3 
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gentleman entered into his Swiſs guards, and 
declined the fervice in 1775, from which time 
he had never ſpoken with him. That finding 
himſelf diſappointed from the troubles of the 
nation in the collection of his revenues, and 
not wiſhing to apply to the public treaſury, he 
determined to ſolicit a private loan; that M. 
de Favras had been recommended as a proper 
perſon to negociate this buſinefs, and had ac- 
tually affected it with Meſſieurs Chomel and 


Sertorius, bankers—but that he had never had 


any perſonal communication with the Marquis 
de Favras on this affair, or on any other. He 
appealed, in his juſtification, ta his conduct in 
the Aſſembly of the Notables; and aſſured the 
magiſtrates, that he had ever been a moſt firm 


friend to the revolution. The diſcourſe of 


Monfieur appeared to ſatisfy both the magiſ- 
trates and the National Aﬀembly, though ſome 
of the patriotic party fill MPO to doubr | 


of his innocence. 


MN. de Favras was arreficd on the 26th of 
December, but was not brought to trial before 8 
the th of February following. The principal 
evidences againſt him were Tourcaty and Mo- 
rel, who ſtated the facts which have been al- 


ready related in accuſation: and theſe were 


corroborated by the teſtimony of a M. Mar- 
quie, who had been a . in the French 
guards; had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the taking 
of the Baſtile, and was now ſub-lieutenant of 
one of the centre companies. On the 6th of 
Od ober this G 2252 deen enn active 
r : in 


” — 
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in ſaving the lives of the gardes · du · corps; 
and, in conducting the King to Paris, was obs. 
ſerved to ſhed tears. It appeared that the Mar- 
quis de Favras had had ſome interviews in pti- 
vate with M. Marquie, in which he attempted 
to infuſe into his mind ſuſpicions. that .the 
French guards were no longer to be entruſted 
with the honour of guarding their monarch 
which was to be committed entirely to the ci- 
tizens: he inſinuated, that they ought te re- 
ſume their former appeltation ; and preſented 
him with a pamphlet, the title of which was; 
Open your eyes.“ To all this the Marquis 
replied, in his defence, that conſidering him- 
ſelf, as tie was, without money, without men; 
with no confidants but two ſuch perſons as 
Tourcaty and Morel, the groſs abſurdity. of. 
projecting ſuch a plot as he was accuſed of was 
1 anfwer to the calumny; and he — 
ſerved; that the evidence of the two firſt wit - 
neſſes was fo contradictory and ineonſiſtent 
with cach other, that their teſtimony ONE to 
be conſidered ab of no weight. ja 
A third writneſs, more formidable than ay 
of the others, ws however produced, and this 
was M. Choniel. He did not pretend that M. 
Tavras had communicated to him any particu- 
lars ſimilar to thoſe which were ſtated by the 
other witnefſes; but afferted, that he had talk- 
ed Witi bin 6f 2 much more feaſible project, 
which was, to afſemble all the cen - 
party on the frontiers of the Netherlands, un- 
der a 3 of taking part n in that diſpute, 
until 
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until they ſhould form an army * enough 


to invade France from different quarters; 
Which was to be followed by a reinſtatement 
of the parliaments, and all the different branch- 


es of the old government which had been del- | 


troyed. - 
The diſpaſſ onate of all parties will beſi itate 


| Wem the ſufficiency. of the evidence againſt 
3 this unfortunate gentleman. Aſpiring and im- 


prudent he doubtleſs was, but, at the moſt, his 


crime was little more than converſation, the 
expreſſion of a wiſh to overturn the govern- 


ment, without the leaſt probability of ſucceſs 


In the execution of it: even this, however, he 
moſt ftrenuouſly denied. —He aſſerted, that he 
was not diſaffected to the new order of things, 


and only wiſhed to ſee his Sovereign enjoy in 
fafety and tranquillity that ſhare of authority 
which was conſiſtent with a free government; 


and that, in all the projects he had ever enter - 


tained concerning the levying of troops, he had 
nothing farther in view than to puſh his for- 
tune in the ſervice of Brabant. He pleaded 
his cauſe with all the energy and confidence of 


conſcious innocence, with all the eloquence and 


ar ument | 'of a moſt accompliſhed mind—in 


'vain. The temper of the people, it was Tup- 


poſed, required a victim, and this corrupt tri- 


bunal was determined it ſhould not want one. 
He was found guilty, and condemned to be 
executed on the 19th of 'the ſame month. If 
we may credit the report of ocular witneſſes, 
There never Was | diſplayed > a vigour af 


I mind, 
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mind, greater force of charaQer, or more exalt- : 
| ed courage, than was manifeſt in the conduct 


of the unfortunate criminal, at 2 moment the 
moſt trying for human nature. From that pe- 


riod till his execution his fortitude never for- 


ſook him. On the fatal day he was dreſſed at 
an early hour, and with peculiar decency and 
care. He requeſted that he might be attended 
in his laſt moments by the curate of St Paul's 
church, and profeſſed, with a ſober but fervent 
piety, his firm belief in the great truths of the 
opel, and his hope of a joyful reſurrection. 
fle Was drawn in a cart to the place of execu- 
tion, his head and feet naked, his hair looſe 
and flowing, and dreſſed, agreeably to the ſen- 
tence, in à white robe over his own, clothes. 
When 8 before the principal gate of No- 
tre Dame, he deſired to be conducted to the 
Hotel de Ville, where he would reveal, he ſaid, 
important ſecrets. He there dictated, with his 
uſual calmneſs, a long proteſtation of his 1 inno- 
cence. He declared that neither in July, 
September, nor October, he had been privy to 
any conſpiracy, to carry off the King. His ear- 
neſtneſs in the King's ſervice on the Ke of Oc- 12 
tober had pointed him out, he ſaid, to a Clan 
lord who was, engaged about the King s pet rſon, N 
as a proper man to obſerve the motions of Ln 
populace. This great perſon. (probably | 
Prince de Luxumbourg). was, at that time, ap- 
prehenſive of an inſurrection in the ſuburb of | 
St Antoine; he therefore employed. NM. de 
Favras to procure intelligence, in order that, 
| in 


a 


out to the executioner to do His 3 


| hanging ue e, i body ys delivered 


te) 


is fuck. lb meaſures might ne Gia ; 
King 8 ſafety, and preſented him with 100 
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ge his expences in this inquiry. 
n this: account, ſt on this only, he he declared 


23 had app lied to Tourcaty and Morel, and 
; had. ſounded M. Marquie with Tipe tothe 


Bande of the French guards.“ It is ſaid, 
noreover, but on what authority we cannot 
fay, that he aſked the judge who attended him 

on the occaſion, © whether; if he were to ex- 

plain himſelf more openly, it would make any 
alteration in his favour?” and that, upon the 


judge aſſuring him that it was ĩmpoſſible to de · 
fer the execution of the ſentence, he _—_— 


An that cafe, my ſecret ſhall die with me. 
At a late hour i in the evening M. de Rees 


; Aended from the Hotel de Ville, and pro- 


cerded to the place of execution {ſurrounded 
with lamps and torches) with a firm ſtep, and 


with the utmoſt compoſure exhorted his friends 


not to lament him. — The whole of the fero- 


5 cious multitude, who waited for and rejoieed in 
his death, was moved. — The Curate of gt Paul 


fainted. When at the foot of the ſcaffold,' ihe 
exclaimed—< Citizens, 1 die an innocent man. 


Pray for me.” The whole aſſembly trem 
bled; the, executioner himſelf was overvwittim- 


ed: with emotions of grief; the mbft awful 


filence. enſued for ſome minutes, ind-was'vnly | 
broken by the intrepid ſufferer 5 0 eh 


to his: . 


r 


Such was the fate of this unfortunate No- 
1 ;—unmerited,. certainly, if we are to 


judge only from the evidence which is before ; 


the public: and if among his papers, which 


were ſeized, any more convincing teſtimonies 


ere found, they ought to have been fairly ex- 
hibited to the world, whatever the rank of the 
perſons whom they might involve. Either 
the public ought to have been fatisfied of the 
guilt of M. de Favras, or he ought to have 
been acquitted. What is moſt extraordinary is, 


that about the ſame period a M. Augeard was 


i accuſed before the —— tribunal of a fimilar 
crime; and a project in his own hand writing 
for carrying off the King to Metz was pro- 
duced, which project he bad himſelf commu- 
-nicated to M. p59 Clermont Tonnerre; and yet, 
difficult as it may be to reconcile ſuch contra- 
dictions, this man was ſolemnly "acquitted, 
_ while the elegant and accompliſhed Favras Was 
condemned and executed. 

But let us turn from ſuch painful ſeenes to 
contemplate the aſſiduous labours of the Aſ-. 
ſembly in laying a firm foundation for a more 
unbiafſed adminiftration of juſtice, and a more 
generous deportment towards the unfortunate. 
Several decrees which reflect honour on their 
liberality of ſentiment were paſſed. Among 
| theſe we ſhall only mention the decree which 
declares all perſons, whether profeſſing the 
Catholic religion or not, eligible to all offices 
and employments of the ſtate; and that which 


| aboliſhed the e feudal principle, which 
* A= 


3 


2 


„ 


2 
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attached infamy to the defocndents of perſons 
executed for crimes, and which, with us, ig ſtill 
retained -utider the unphiloſopbieal term, cor- 
ruþtion. of blood. On the 4th of February the 
King voluntarily repaired to the National Aſ- 
femhly; and © lamenting, in a long diſcourfe, 
the malignant efforts of the enemies of the new 
conſtitution, he declared folemnly, that he 
would defend it to the laſt moment of his 
exiſtence ; and that, in concert with the Queen, 
it ſhould be his, conſtant endeavour to educate 


his, e in Wine n. love of man 1 
Ag Fog „ben. ; 


* The Speech « the Kang of wy French 15 . Na Ae. 
Feb.. 4. 1790, ordered, by their Decree of the 23d following, to 

be ſent to all 4 eee e is n * Io ; 

the. Bomilies. . 

. a | ; : 

THE importance of 5 n e in which France is . 

1 placed, has brought me among you. The progreflive relaxation of I 

.. all the reſtraints of order and ſubordination the ſuſpended . or in⸗ 
| active ſlate of juſtice—the diſcontents which ſpring from the ſuffer- "OY 

_ ings of individuals—the unhappy feuds that are the unavoidable > 

conſequence of long diſſenſions the critical ſituation of the finan- 
ces, and the uncertainties that prevail reſpecting the public deſtiny 
finally, the general agitation of men's minds all ſeem to 9 1 


0 


| happineſs c of the hen HET 255 N 
A great object is before you; but it is „ een that you ould 3 
obtain it without an augmentation of our troubles, and without new. 
convulſions. It was, I muſt ſay, in a more tranquil manner that "rY 
had formed hopes of conducting you to it, when 1 conceived . 
deſign of aſſembling you, and of collecting, for the public welfare, +l 
the wiſdom, the ſenſe of the repreſentatives of the nation; but my 
Happineſs and glory are ſtill equally attached to the ſuecele of your 


labours. TS L have guarded, with. continual . from... 
| the 


7. * 


* 
0 8 
#* 
| 
f = 
* 


The — which was beſtowed on cli At. 
aue was * with tears vi joy and — 
trade. 
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the 1 elſes of thoſe 3 r in which you were \ 


placed. The horrors of famine, which. threatened France laſt year, 
were repelled by multiplied cares and immenſe. ſupplies. / The dif: 
orders which muſt have been produced by the ancient ſituation. of 
the finances, the loſs of credit, the ſcarcity of ſpecie, and the gra- 
dual decay of the revenues, have, at leaſt in their great and excel- 
ive effects, been hitherto counteracted. I have mitigated every | 
where, but particularly in the capital, the dangerous conſequences 
of a failure of employment; and, notwithſtanding the weakened 
ſtate of all the means of authority, I have preſerved the kingdom, 
not indeed in that tranquillity I would have defired, but in a fitna+ 
tion ſufficiently compoſed to receive the beneſit of a wiſe and well · 
regulated liberty. Laſtly, in ſpite of our internal ſituation being ſo 
generally known, and notwithſtanding the political ſtorms which 
agitated other nations, I have preſerved peace without, and main- 
tained, with all the powers of Ene . connections of am 
and regard as promiſe to render it laſting. 

After having thus preſerved you from m chaſe vickens ſhocks, which © 
might have overturned ſo. enſily all your labours and toil, I thought 


ö 


the moment arrived, when it concerned the intereſt of the ſtate, 


that I ſhould connect myſelf in a manner ſtill more expreſs and 
manifeſt, with the execution and ſucceſs of your meaſures, for the 
advantage of France. Nor could I find a more ſuitable opportunity 
than the preſent, when you bring, for my acceptance, decrees” 
made to eſtabliſh in the kingdom a new organization, which muſt 


be attended with ſo important and auſpicious an influence o on the 35 


happineſs of my ſubjects, and the proſperity of this empire. 
You know, Gentlemen, that more than ten years ago, * be. 


fore the wiſh of the nation was made known as to provinxial aſſem · 


blies, I had begun to fubſtitute this mode of adminiſtration, inſtead = 


of that which long and ancient cuſtom had rendered ſacred. And 
experience having convinced me, that I was not deceived in the 
opinion 1 had formed of the utility; of ſuch eſtabliſhments, T have 


endeavoured to communicate the ſame benefit to all the provinces of 


my kingdom; ; urn in order to "enſure the confidence of the public 
: to 


— 


8 
2 len MOT CO OR 
604 aged wy a moſt * loyal” addreſs; Atid 
00 2101+ Re AR 8 
to andert Sinaloa; it oe ny dere chat the memb eis ol 
wien they were to be compoſed ſhould be freely nominated by all the 
EltIzens. ©"'Theſe views of mine you have improved upon in ſeveral 
Ways, and the moſt eſſential undoubtedly is, that equal and wiftly 
| = itin&d ſüb-diviſion, which, by weakening the ancient  ſeparitivhs 
deen prorinee and province, and by eltabliſhing 2 general 4d 
| e Hſtem of equilibrium, more cloſely conjoins ev Part of 
8 eim gdotmy in one ſpirit and one intereſt. This nr og "this 
_bbheficent deſign is entirely yours; nothing leſs could have effected 
i chan aun unity of will in the repreſentatives of the matic 00 ; it Was 
their juſtly acquired aſcendency over. the general opinion, "that Was 
_*alvite adequate to the undertaking with confidence ſo 1mportant a 
change. and that could overcome, in the name of reaſon, the 1 re- 
fiſtante of habit and private intereſt. 
ill favour, I will promote by all 108 means in my . tbe 
ſucbeſs öf this vaſt organization, on which the ſalvation of France 
depends; ad I think-it neceſſary; to ſay, that I am too much be- 
cupieck with che internal ſituation of the kingdom, too ſenſible of 
ie daßgers of every kind with which we are ſurrounded, not to 
feel ber Weng that in the preſent, 457 of men's minds, and 
©" *coffidering the actual ſituation of public either a new order 
of things muſt be eſtabliſhed with — or r the Ling wil 
be expoſed"to all the calamities of anarchy, 1 whit Px SCH 
"Let thoſe who are true citizens reflect upon this, as I Hays done, 
eee ſimply upon the 00d of 5 tate, ahd "Ars 
will perceive that, even with different bee egy great 3 
| "at this moment, ougbt to unite them all Helorat wha 
may be left-defective.in;the. code of law. to | made by this Ae 
"My; but every plan that may have a tendency" to ſhake tHe prin- 


Eples of tlie conſtitution, eyery ſcheme defi d.to oel turn them, 
or to weaken their ſalutary influence BE. no other effect than 


_ "$6 dntrodhoe the terrible evils of ph and even fuppolBng the 
u ſcceſs of ſuch an attempt againſt, my poople'n me; 9 reſult 
* en us, without furniſhing, a | compet(fatibr,” 6f ene various 

advantages of which a new order of thin gs — I 
Let 


r ES 05." "I NO” 


1 


2 by. the occaſion, it was alſo deter- 
to adminiſter urn e to _ the 


Jet us then in good FEED give 9 up to 1 hopes 
| which we. may conceive, and let us think only of realizing them 
by unanimity. Let it be univerſaliy known, that the Monarch 
and the rep reſentatives of the nation are united by one and the ſame 

nntereſt, 20 one and the ſame wiſh, in order that this opinion, this 
firm belief, may difſeminate through the Provinces @ ſpirit of peace 
and of good-will; and that all good citizens, and all ſuch as gan 
| eſemialy ferve the ſtate by their zeal and by their knowledge, may 
be anxious to intereſt themſelves in the different ſubdiyiſions of the 
general adminiſtration, the union and collected efforts of which muſt 
be efficacious to the anne ue and to the proſpe- 
. rity of the kingdom. FFF 

73 ought. not to be ttt is to ht. * an | 
can attain this end. A firm and undeviatiog perſeverance in 4 
word, one great © and univerfal effort, are abſolutely neceſſary to our 
ſucceſs, Continue then your labours, without any view but that 
"of the public good; let your firſt attention be always fixed on the 
fate of the people, and on the public liberty; but be anxious alſo 
to remove all diſtruſt, and to put an end as ſoon as poſſible to the 

various troubles which have exiled ſo great a number of citizens, 
and produced an effect ſo oppoſite to thoſe laws of ſafety and liber- 
ty which you with to eſtablith. Proſperity will not return without 
— general content. We every where perceive: hopes; let us be impa- 
ent alſo to ſee happineſs realized in every part of the kingdom. 
I ̃ be time will come, F cheriſh the belief, when all Frenchmen, 
t without dillinction, will acknowledge the advantage reſulting from 
50 9 entire en of the different orders and ranks; when they 
are 19. labour i in common for the public good, for that proſperity of 
"m7 ig ceny, in w n every citizen is equally intereſted; and every 
wy 6 ought to ſee without Tegret, that, in order to be called hence- 
- forth to ſerve the ſlate, in any fi fitiony bree re to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by talents or by virtues; THO et 113g, 
Wk In the mean time, however, Scots can nia WARM of 
che ancient and « continued ſervices of an honoured race, is a diſtinc- 
tion-which nothing « can Ll and as lc!s blended with the da. 
ties 
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members preſent the civic oath; and that thoſe 
2 abſent Gaye" not be permitted 
| (> "8. 


ties of — who i in all claſſes of hoeiciy aſpire to ſerve 
their, country with effect, and thoſe who have already had the hap. 
peineſs of ſucceeding therein, are intereſted in reſpecting this tranſ- 
5 miſſion of titles, or of remembrance, the moſt glorious inheritance / 
vhich can be tranſmitted to our children. Nor can the reſpect due 
to the Miniſters of religion be effaced; and when the veneration in 
which they are held ſhall be chiefly attached to thoſe ſacred truths, 
which are the fafeguard of order and of morals, all virtuous and 
enlightened. citizens will have an equal intereſt in maintaining "IR 
Without doubt thoſe who have given up their pecuniary. privi · 
leges, thoſe. who will no longer form as heretofore a political order a 
in the ſtate, find themſelves ſubject to ſacrifices, with the imports. | 
ance of which I am well acquainted'; but I am perſuaded they will 


have the generoſity to ſeek their compenſation in all thoſe public a 
advantages r n ee inſtitution of e ar 
| aſſemblies, . | by 
Y. I 366 trinld bens dofimio-ealoutiie, if, eee nt pc 
intereſts of the ſtate, I could advert to any perſonal calculations; pr 
but I find a ſufficient indemnification, a full compenſation, i in the Wi co 
increaſe of the happineſs of the nation. In this ſentiment, I aſſure » re 

, I expreſs the genuine feelings of my heart. . Wc 

I will defend then, I will maintain that conſtitutional liberty, the 0 
— — dy the genera! will, in es 
concurrence with my own. I will do more, in concert with the n 
Queen, who adopts all my ſentiments; I will early prepare the be 
mind and heart of my ſon for the new order of things, which cir= te 

| cumſtances have produced. I will habituate bim from his infancy... = 
to be happy in the happineſs of the French, and to be ever ſenſible, 
in ſpite of the language of flattery, that a wiſe conſtitution will pre- MW 
ſerve him from the dangers of inexperience, and that lawful liberty am 


adds a new value to thoſe ſentiments of love and fidelity, of Which 
the nation, for ſo * * pall, has re to its Rey frch or. 4 
tereſling proofs. | 
. I cannot then hows doubt, but that ; in \finithing your Rood you 
will Mey nn wiſdom and candour toſtrengthen 15 
* che 


_w 


( F 5 
as; any part in the deliberations ele ha 


e to a n eee The example 
8 „ 


* executive power; for, unleſs it be ſtrong, there can exiſt no 
laſting order within the kingdom, nor any reſpeRability without 
You can have no reaſonable grounds of ſuſpicion : hence it is your” 
duty; as citizens, and as faithful repreſentatives. of the nation, to © 
give to the commonyeal and to public liberty that ſtability which © 
can only be derived from an actiye and. tutelar authority. It will 
certainly occur to you, that, without ſuch an authority, all bas 
of your ſyſtem of government would be deprired of a bond ef union, 
ad of all correſpondence ;. and therefore, in your attention, to that 
liberty, to which. you are "equally. attached with me, you will not 
fil to conſider, that diſorder in the adminiſtration, by occaſioning © 
a confuſion of powers, often degenerates, by its indiſcuminaying 
nolence, into the moſt dangerous and. alarming ſpecies of. tyranny... 


Thus, Gentlemen, not for my own fake, (who. regard as o- 


thing what perſonally. concerns myſelf, in compariſon of the MMI 
and inſtitutions which are to regulate the deſtiny of the 3 
but for the happineſs of the country, for its proſperity, for its 


power, I invite you. to free yourſelves from all the momentary im- ; 


preſſions, that may. divert you from conſidering, in the whole of its 


connections, What is requiſite for ſuch a kingdom as-Franee, W 46 


regard to its vaſt extent, its immenſe population, and 1 

connections that are the natural reſult of its ſituation. - 
Nor will you negle&t to, tx your attention on what is alloy an ET 

| for legiſlators, the manners, the character, and the habits of a 


ration, tbo celebrated in Europe by its peculiar. turn and genius, te 


be able to appeat indifferent to the preſervation or debaſement of 
tioke ſentiments, of gentleneſs, confidence, and net, W 
have gained i it ſo much reng wn. 

Exhibit an example alſo of that . 96 -iſtice e operates 
3 the ſafeguard of property, of that, rectitude which obtains chal, 
among all nations, whigh | is, not, the work of chance, which derives © 
No privileges from” opinion, but which is intimately. connected with 


the moſt effential ties of public order, and e. lk wv of "foci 


Ye 4 $22 ; 5 7 "$4 7 1 Py . ah 

B What fatality: is it 
7 What iatallty- is it, that, 
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"was e! by the whole city of. Paris z and; 
at the en . * ne the Provinces 


I4fSx9 og 121 8 6 Vas 
gan to re- . new troubles have een: in the Hidvinces? What 
2 leads to theſe exceſſes? Join with me in putting a {top 


to thei, and let us prevent, by every effort, any. criminal violence 
e ein the” luſtre of thoſe days in which the bappinch of 
the nition is preparing. "You, who in ſo many ways can influence 
che public confidence, enlighten, as to their true intereſls, the peo- 
— who, are led aſtray ; that good, people ſo dear to me, and of 
vhoſe affeKian, 'fo neceſſary to my conſolation, I am Welk uffüred. 
© Ak! did they know how miſerable it makes me to hear of ”_ 
© alfeihpt againſt the property, or of an act of violence againſ} the 

ßperſons, of any, they would ſpare me perhaps theſe bitter ſenſarions, 
I cannot ſpeak of the great intereſts of the ſtate without urging 
von to direct your attention, in the moſt earneſt and decifive manner 
to whatever concerns the reſtoration of order in the finances, and 
the quiet of that innumetable multitude of citizens who aàre con- 
| netted with the public fate. It is time to calm all uneaſineſß; it i 
time to give the kingdom hat ſtrength of credit which it has a right 

to aſſume. You cannot undertake all at once; and, therefore, [ 
invite you to, reſerve for other opportunities a part of thôſe advar- 
Fa tages, of which the combination of your talents diſplays the prof 
But when you have added to what you have already accom- 
wm pliſhed, 2 wiſe and rational plan for the adminiſtration of juſtice; 
P ben you have confirried the baſis of a perſect equilibrium between 
*/ the revehues and the expences of the ſtate ; when, i in fine, Jou have 
248 finiſhed the work of the conſtitution ; you will have acquire 
ſtrong claims upon public gratitude; and in the ſucceſſion of N.. 
N tional Aſſemblies, the continuance of which is henceforth, founded 
upon the very conſlitution, there will only remain to "add, d, every 
Pear, new means of proſperity, to thoſe you. | have already þ x Prepare 
"Ob «0 May this day, in which your Monarch comes to unte himfelf with 
1 you, in the moſt frank and intimate manner,” be a "memorable 
P O 1 ian tbe hiſtory. of the, empire! It will be 15, 1 hope N 
ardent wiſhes, my preſſing exhartations, can operate x as 2 * of 
0 a and harmony amongſt you. Let thoſe, who : are {till averſe i - 


0 4 ſpirit of concord, now become” 0 14 enjable,. ſaiiie to to me 


2 3. 
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and ſive per 


f might enſue from riotous aſſemblies of the: Peo- 
FE Wool." 7 


d ty ie! Addtably260ohomce 


; Mr os ers ns and-vwhav they 
ul propoſed to do for the entire nen, | 
„ the empire. gs FB 


The dilorders « 


ms were hangedby the mob. Ihe 
caſtles of the Nobility in many parts of che 


kingdom were pillaged; nor did thoſe of che 
wolf decided patriots eſcape, That 2 
Charles Lameth was plundered; and 


the Duke d' Aiguillon was threatened, but was 


8 Jo by the activity of che national guard. 


As the only remedy, therefore, tö cheſe diſ- 


; cranes proceedings, the Aſſemblz as "bb- | 


bliged, in addition to the riot act f 5 8 
ned, to paſs a decree; vchich made the 
ality reſponſihle for vrhatever es 


The continuance; of theſe acts of 8 ; 


furniſhed the Parliament of Bourdeaux with a 
pretext- yr e the en againſt the 


hoMatu 2d f bn -þ "Al © „ eee nee 


TY 2, of | I}; ? 


— 


W thol” teco ae enten alis el, 456 1 will a 


them by. my 72 and affection; and let us all from this day, 
1.6 gen ht exatpple; profeſs hut one opinion, one interpit, 'one 
Will, in our attachment +0 nee 2 c e 
©. 15 1 meld, 


* 
* 
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ew. conſtitution: and a kind of repott "was 
A up by the chamber of vacations there, 
of the grievances which the new arrangement 
had brought upon the country. As ſoon as 
this matter was known to the: National Aſem- 
bly; it was agitated with much violence for 
ſome days; but they at length diſmiſſed" the 
Magiſtrates of the e with a gente | 
reprocf. Ai r 
At this time the Aſſembly publiſhed their 
| ſecand addreſs. to the people of France, in 
whlohiithey entered into a pointed refutation 
of all the calumnies which had been thrown 
out againſt them by the combined artifices of 
the diſappointed privileged * with their : 
auxiliaries of the long robbe. 85 
The Clergy ſignalized 1 on 1418 oc- 
caſion by their unſeaſonable oppoſition to the 
meaſures which they foreſaw the Aſſembly 
would be under the neceſſity to take for the 1 re- 
lief of the nation, in the embarraffed ſtate of 
the finances. Beſides all their former mortifi- 
cations, their clamours were increaſed by the 
_ apprehenſion; that the church lands were 
ſpeedily to be put to ſale; and as a prepara- 
tory ſtep, the abtttion of ee VOWS and 
TT arc. a orders. 


1 8 ae burſt <P Pres the idea 1 a counter- revo- 

- Jution became weaker every day. But what proves that thoſ 4 
orders did not entirely proceed from the political difſenſions o 
times, but often aroſe from an undiſtinguiſning diſpoſition to lg, 
is, that the hopſes and caſtles of fome of the moſt: diſtinguiſned a- 
mong the popular party, as thoſe of M. Charles Lameth, the Duke 
of Aiguillon, and others, as well as thoſe of the ariſtocratic Party, 


were + ng by the mobs. 


SE 24 
orders was e in the Aſſembly. WY a 
clamorous debate upon this ſubject, which 1 in 
its own nature ſcarcely admitted of any, it was 
decreed, * ee that in future the Aſſenibly would 
ſanction no monaſtic vows in perſons of either 
ſex: that the monaſtic orders were from that 
moment ſupprefled in France”: that every indi- 
vidual confined in monaſteries, of either ſexy 
might be immediately releaſed from their mo- 
naſti obligations, by giving in their declata- 
tion to the municipality, and that ſuch ſhould 
be entitled to a certain penſion; but that houſes 
ſhould. be provided for the reception and ſup- 
port of ſuch as ſhould not be Ns to "oy 
advantage of this decree. e 


0 1 A b. vin. 185 
| The 1 — Riss Aland to be Ll Ons ij os 
| States, for the beſt of Reaſons, as it held the firſl rank in the, lf 
of. public Eupencer.— The odious Tax of tbe Gatelle, fc. 22 be 

biſhed. —A Reform of the National Juriſprudence. —＋ roſs. In- 
ſurretions and Troubles in the and of St Domingo. Curious 
| Hitory of the Publication 'of the Red Book. — Horria Infurrec- 
tions, embittered to religious Prejudices, at Toulouſe, Nemet, ar 
Monſabon. Decree with reſpea to the right of making Pete and 
Mar. The Clerical Orders organized. — Decree aboliſins Tithes, 


ee. Te grand 6 bs N revi Mer France 
on that Occaſion, | oe een een 3% req SaaS: 


: T.. Clerical ee of the Aſſembly, 50 
alarmed at theſe decrees, began to tremble 
for the Roman Catholic religion. A voice 


Wa W requiring that a deere ſhould be. 
W N 


/ 
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paſſed, „ declaring that the * 
Catholic religion was the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the ſtate; and this was followed by à vio- 
tent clamour, that the church was in danger. 
M. Dupont replied, that there could not be a 
doubt that the Roman Catholic religion was 
the religion of the ftate, ſince they had appro- 

. priated more than 80,000,000. (or four mil. 
pro fterling) annually to its ſupport. To put 

an entire termination, however, to all ſimilar 
debates, the Aſſembly decreed, © that the at- 
tachment of the nation to the Roman Catholic 
on ought not to be doubted, ſince the 
, lyppart of that form of worſhip held the firſt | 
rank in the public expences. 

With a firm ftep, the Aſeerably ied | 
to provide for the urgent neceffities of the 
ſtate, by decreeing a fale of the ſuperfluities of 
the church. They appointed a ſale of the 
church lands to the amount of 80 millions of 
livres; to be diſpoſed of from time to time, as 
the legiſlature ſhould direct. In the mean 
time It was determined, that a number of affig- 
Nats, or notes of credit upon theſe lands, to be 
accepted in payment on their ſale, ſhould be 
Iiffued-into circulation. —Some regulations were 
alſo made reſpecting the ranfom of the feudal 
rights, and the temporary adminiſtration of the 
„ Pike 
"i variety of other financial arrangements 
were adopted for the eaſe and convenience of 
the people, and for the encouragement of com- 
* The te taxes upon leather, oil, ſoap, ftarch, 


and 
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5 1 iron, were all aboliſhed. But ing un 
popular ſtep: of the legiſlature. was to, annihdy 
late for ever the odious and e drei de 
gabelle, or ſalt tax, which had for, ages been 
the cauſe of continval ſeditions among the 
people. Theſe were replaced by a fmall addi- 
tion to the territorial taxes. The tax on g- 
bacco has ſince been aboliſhed; and from that 
period tobacco and ſalt are roo what they 
were not before, conſiderable articles of come 
merce in France. In fine, that no unlawful 
reſtriction ſhould remain upon commerce, the 
trade to the Eaſt Indies was declared free and 
open to the whole nation. Fa eld: 
In the mean time the Aſſembly was nat in- 
attentive to that great and neceſſary taſk, the 
reform ef the juriſprudence. In almoſt every 
nation in Europe the laws are founded upoa 
an equivocal. baſis; the ſtructure is heteroge- 
neous and ineonſiſtent, and the practice conſe- 
quently difficult, expenſive, and uncertain. 
They are either founded upon the volumi- 
nous code of the Roman law, or they are de- 
rived from feudal principles, which. are now 
obſolete. and, barbarous., Thus the ſources of 
European / juriſprudence have no connection 
or analogy with the manners or the ſpirit, of 
the times 3 and the practice of the courts is ne- 
ceſſarily ſometimes in contradiction to the 
principles of the feudal laws, and at, others 
abſurdly directed by them. The, precedents | 
which axe founded upon theſe uncertain and 


oblolete principles are too volumingus.3h 997 01 
uſeful, 
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uſeful, too * to be juſt. The laws 


themſelves, inſtead of being imple, and ob- 


vious to the capacities of the people, are more 
deeply involved in myſtery than the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe ſpeculations of ſchool divinity: they are 
ſtudied, not to be underſtood, but to be dif- 
puted: and the people are governed by a col- 
lection of maxims of which they know as li little 
as of the code of China or Indoſtan. In no 
country was this the caſe more than in France, 
and in ſcarcely any were the expences of law- 
ſuits more'grievouſly oppreſſive. The Aﬀem- 
bly' at once ſimplified the laws, and placed 
juſtice within the reach of the poor; 157 or- 
denug that it ſhould be gratuitoſiy adminiſtered. * 
Ir reſtored the excellent inſtitution of juries in 
criminal caſes, though it is to be regretted that 
they have not yet extended that inſtitution 'to 
civil cauſes, where it is {till more eſſential to an 
uncorrupt adminiſtration of juſtice. N 
The revenues of ſome of the princes of Ger- 
many, who had poſſeſſions in France, had been 
very materially affected by the deere n * 
ing the feudal tenures; to theſe the French le- 


giſlature decreed a compenſation; - but the 


ro wrt or the policy of thoſe Nobiemen have 
not yet permitted them to accept of aux. 
About this ſtage of the revolution, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly found it neceſſary to take un- 
der their conſideration the ſtate 5 the Weſt” 
India colonies. This proved to be a heavy 
taſk indeed. As theſe affairs have been much 
beben af, but not — n ll 

| tha ; 
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ſhall endeavour to. ſtate them as e 
as we can. When the National Aſſembly firſt 
proclaimed the rights of men and citizens, the 
ſugar. iſlands, trembled, in the apprehenſion 
that the two. moſt cruel outrages againſt huma- 
nity, ſlavery. and the ſlave trade, were about to 
be aboliſhed. The enlightened policy of the 
united ſtates of America had ſet the example; 
and a conſiderable majority of the people of 
Great Britain demanded the abolition of the 
lave trade with a peremptory voice. The 
moſt unjuſt ſuſpicions had pervaded the iſlands 
of the intentions of the negroes; which united 
to the diſtruſt in which the planters held the 
views of the Aſſembly, contributed to produce 
a general ferment in the minds of the white 
inhabitants. . 
The iſland of St Domingo how all was 
deſtined to be the fatal theatre of commotion 
and of bloodſhed. This iſland is divided into 
three provinces, the north, the ſouth, and the 
weſt; but theſe are united under one governor- 
zeneral, and one intendant. It appears that ſo 
early as the month of ſune 1789, the deputies 
from this iſland negociated with the Miniſter 
of marine concerning the new form of govern- 
ment which was intended for the colony. It 
was however the 27th of September before 
any thing deciſive was determined; and then 
the miniſter of marine addreſſed to the goverit>. 
er and intendant an order to convoke the inha- 
bitants for the purpoſe of forming a legiſlative : 
aſſembly for interior regulation, c. * ; 
OY he 
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The miniſter's letter. arrived; too. 8 
iſland; three committees were already formed 
for the three provirces: thoſe of the ſouth and 
welt: fill preferved.a communication with the 
N 3 and with the metropolis; but 
chat of the north, which was aflembled at the 
Hape, manifeſted very different principles. It 
declared that the full power of- the northern 
province. was legally veſted in itſelf, and that 
_ any other aflembly would be ſeditious, and 


__ manld rather obſtruct than promote the re- 
Eſtabliſhment of order. lt preſumed to contro 


the executive government; it continned in 
their functions far 4 time the public officers; 
but it nevertheleſs intercepted. the miniſterial 
diſpatebes, made fore alteration in the taxes, 
and in the adminiſtration of juſtice; it eren 

_  ampriſoned M. Dubois, deputy procureur ge- 
aeral, for having ſaid that the {lavery of the 
- Negroes was an infraction of general hberty. 
Ihe neceſſary conſequence was a oonteſt be- 
tween the committee and the executive power. 
M. Peynier, the governor, annulled by a | 
dactee of the ſupreme council all the reſolu- 
tions of the committee; forbad the impriſon- 
ment ef M. Dubois, and ordered an account of 
all theſe facts to be tranſmitted to che National 
_ Aiſembly.—On che other hand the decree of 
| the governor and council was declared invalid 
5 by the rebellious aſſembly, who choſe a com - 
mander in chief of their militia, and were pro- 
dceeding to hoſtile RS: but . 
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and moderation of M. de Peynier for a while 
at feaſt repreſſed their violence. - © 
The free people of colour (fo all the ſhades 
between black and white are termed, who 
formed x conſiderable part of the population, 
and poſſeſſed a great part of the property of 
the iſland, conducted them ſelves in a very dif- 
ferent männer. The unjuſt arrogance of the 
whites had placed them in a ſtare of degrada- 
tion, and inſulted with opprobrium every per- 

fon who bore the fmalleſt relation to the deſ- 
. pus African race As the abolition of all ab- 
ſurd and oppreſſive prejudices was one of the 
firſt principles ſanctioned by the French revo- 
lution, theſe deprecated perſons were induced 
to hope that the day was at hand, when a bar- 
barous prejudice, which branded them with 
by ſeal of infamy, ſhould no longer exiſt. In 
the courſe of November 1789, the people of 
colour were aſſembled in the different pa- 
fiſhes for the purpoſe of advancing a modeſt 
claim to the common rights of citizens, and on 
the 19th they preferited an humble memorial 
to the Aſſembly adapted to that purpoſe. 
Su ch an aft of infolence, as it was termed, irxi- 
tated at at once the öffended pride of the Whites ; 
hey Fauſ ſed the deputies 100 be arreſted, Sd 
hreat, ned 115 Hang dem on the ſpot, if they . 
rh Y diſcloſe Ve 2 of the perſon \ Mo 
ew up.t their addreſs, 1 roved to be a M. 
17 A - procureur of whe King. rat Was 
e immedarely | ſent for and interrogated. 


He Head red "himſelf with a becbming firmneſs 8 


* ; the 
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the author of the paper which they termed ſe- 
ditious, and proclaimed himſelf the defender ef 
the kaufe. Without further ceremony” or pro- 
| ceſs, they ordered his head to be ſtruck off by 
the common 1 and the feuken ke“ was 
inſtantly performed. '* N 

The outrages and per Leue which Win 
commenced upon the people of colour imme- 
diately after this tranſaction knew no bounds. 
On the nights of the 26th and 27th of Novem- 
ber the whites of the committee of Aquin, in 

three bands, fell upon their habitations under 
the e ſearching for treaſonable cor- 
reſporide« Among others, | theſe ruffians 
prepared to — houſe of a M. Labadiei This | 
reſpectable old gentleman was at that moment 
repoſing quietly in his bed. They burſt open 
his door, and informed him, without further 
preface, that they were come for his head. | 
Five and twenty muſkets were inſtantly faxed” 
at him, and his young child was murdered at 
his ſide. Though deſperately wounded, he 
had ſtill frength enough left to defend im- 
ſelf; and as they knew he had 150 negroes 
by whom he was adored, and whom a ſingle 

call would have brought upon them, they con- 
ſented to a kind of compromiſe, that they 
would ſpare his life for the preſent, if he would 
make no reſiſtance, but go along with them and 
ſubmit to a trial. He was immediately, with- 
out dreſſing his wounds, put to the bar, and af- 
tet a Mock examination his head was going to 
be en off, had ho not COPE e 
9TH SOON T1” execu- 
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I ec "by: the, intrepidity of a perſon of | 
the name of Maigret, who came to his afliſt-_ 
anee at the head of a ſmall part. 
With a patience, and magnanimity, highly 
honourable to the people of colour, they tranſ : 
mitted an account of theſe proceedings to the 
National Aſſembly, and declared that, Whatever 
might be the reſult of their petition, they would 
ſubmit tot its deciſion. Such was not the lan- 
guage. of the white coloniſts, of, their: deputies, 
and of the merchants who traded with them. 
They repreſented all the proceedings of the 
other party as inſolent and treaſonable, and de- 
nouuced no leſs than deſtruction on the colo- 
ny, ſhould any reſolution in favour of the black 
inhabitants! bepaſſed by the legiſlature. 
In this dilemma, the committee onvointad by 
the National Aſſembly for regulating the affairs 
of the colonies took the unfortunate determina; 
tion to temporize, and not to effect any thing 
of a definitive nature. By their recommenda- 
tion a decree was paſſed, which authorized 
the inhabitants of every colony to make known 
their ſentiments to the Aſſembly, concerning 
that plan of interior legiſlation which would 
be moſt conducive to their ptoſperity; which, 
ſanctioned the illegal aſſemblies already elected, 
and recommended in places where there were 
none the ſpeedy election of ſimilar bodies. Lo 
the decree was tacked a declaration, that the aſ- 
ſembly would nat innovate directly or indirect - 
ly any ſyſtem of commerce, with which the 
i n of the collonies was connected? 
| | which 


— 


I 
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which: 8 Was generally underſtood 


as a ſanction of the African ſlave trade. 
This decree which was paſſed on the ech of 


March 1790, was certainly well intended, but 


it was as certainly a moſt injudicious meaſure, 
The Aſſembly had not the daring inhumanity 
to deeree deciſively the ſubjugation of the free 
people of colour; but it had not the courage 


to do them juſtice, to reſtore them to the com- 
mon rights of citizens, and annihilate a ſenſe- 


leſs prejudice founded ſolely on a difference of 
complexion. By leaving the adjuſtment of the 
government to the coloniſts themſelves, they 
might be ſaid to have paſſed an act ſubverſive 
at once of all order, and declaratory of civil 
war; and unfortunately the preliminary article 

to this adjuſtment was undefined, for they had 
leit undetermined the deſeription or claſs of 
men who were to accompliſh the very object 
of the decree. Hence, and hence only, Have 
originated thoſe dreadful conteſts and inſurrec- 
tions which have deſolated the iſland of St Do- 
mingo ;" conſequences which the ſagacity and 
penetration of Mirabeau anticipated; and would 
have averted.” He and M. Cazales both aſcend- 
ed the tribune to deprecate the paſſing of the 
decree; but ſuch was the influence of the co - 
loniſts in os Aſſembly, that re Wenn! nn 
Heard. i e eee 3 

The National Aſſombly N a com- | 
- mittee, of which M. Camus was preſident, for 
the purpoſe of enquiring into the expenditure 


of the hog money in * and dona- 
tions. 
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aun That committee had been informed 
that a regiſter was kept by the miniſters, under 
the name of the Ned Book, in which or 
penſion or gift was entered in the hand-wri 
of the comptroller- general of the finances, Jen. : 
checked by the King himſelf. - At the preſſing 
inſtance of the committee, this book was com- 
municated to them on the x 5th of March. The 
communication was made under ſtrong eircum - 
ſtances of reſerve and delicaey. The commit- 
tee required of Mr Necker that the Red Baal 
ſhould be communicated to them as neceſſary 
to enable them to make an accurate report to 
the Aſſembly, The King was reluctant, under 
the pretext that he was loth that the profuſion 
of his grandfather ſhould be expoſed, but chief · 
ly becauſe he was averſe that the profuſion of 
his own reign ſhould be expoſed to the public 
eye. To remove thoſe dithcultics, M. Camus, 
the profidens of the commitior, wrote to Mp 
Necker „„ 4+. Fo t614 1 

© There is no intention of 8 5 
ſtances that might give uneaſineſs to the King; 
the publication of which could ſerve no purpoſe 
but that of gratifying idle curioſity, \ Penetran | 
ted, like the whole aſſembly, with ſentiments of 
profound: reſpect for a prince who promotes 
the happineſs of his people, the committee will 
always conduct themſelves with delicacy in 
whatever concerns him: but it is neceſſary that 
ſome members ſhould be enabled to declare in 
the Allembly, that they have ſeen the book in 
queſtion, and that they have taken notes reſ- 


a 


* 
4 n 


to. them.“ 415 95 
Mr Necker ee the . of 
the committee of theſe expreſſions 1 in the pre- 
ident“ s letter, and added that it was in conſe-. 
quence of them that the King confided theres, 
giſter 1 into their hands. 3; 1 
Mr. Necker muſt have ders W ſurpriſed | 
when he found a few. days after that the Red 
Bock was publiſhed, — ley the King's con- 
ſent and without a decree of the Aſſembly : 
If Mr Necker had reaſon to be ſurpriſed, 
M. Camus had ſome 'reaſon to be aſhamed... 
Nothing, however, can be a ſtronger. proof that. 
he was not, than the anſwer he ,made, oY; Wh 
Necker when he was aſked how. he.cou Id al- 
low. the book to be; publiſhed, after the letter | 
he had written, and without permiſſion either 
from the King or the Aſſembly. We are 
certain that our conduct will not be diſapprov- 
< lt by the Aſſembly: as for che King, Wk 
not h his repreſentatives. : [ 
he King entreated that. the. — 1" ex: 0 
pences of his grandfather might be kept from 
7 public eye; and the committee promiſed 
Mp Necker, it is ſaid, that no part of, it. 
ſhnould be divulged which mi ght in any reſpect 
hurt the feelings of his Majelty. The poſleſ-, | 
ſion of ſuch a depoſitary was however too im- 
portant an advantage in the hands of the po- 


Pal rn not to 1 enbployed; j it was, there | 
5 fore, 


„ \ There were certain articles ofa a latter date which, no doubt, 
be was equally anxious ſhould remain concealed. - 
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of a great nation. 
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fore, not without ſurpriſe and indignation that 
Mr Necker ſaw this regiſter in a few days com⸗ 
mitted to the preſs ; and when he demanded | 
why they had preſumed to publiſh it without, 
the permiſſion of the Aſſembly and the King, 
he received for anſwer—* That as to the 315 
ſembly, they were certain of its app robation; 
and as to the King, they wete not his Repre=" 
ſentatives.” Of this proceeding we can only 
obſerve, that it would not have been eaſy for 
the committee to reconcile the ſu ppre 0 0 
this catalogue of public depredations With their 
duty to their conſtituents; but certainly the 
publication ought to have been conducted in a, 


manner more honourable to the repreſentative | 
2 4 WIN 44 6 LB. BT. . 


Without entering into tity Mſn | with | 
reſpect to tlie juſtice or policy of expoſing the. 
manner of this famous Red Book, it difclofed = 
ſeries of extravagance and "iniquity perhaps 
unparalleled. Such was the profuſion of one 
miniſter alone, M. Calonne, that under his” 
ſhort adminiftration it appeared that, indeper P 
dent of their immenſe' revenues, th Ko U 
thers of the King had committed depredstions 
on the public treaſury to the amount of nearly 7 
Ab witicifftcaiig that upwards of 1,1 00, 00. 


of this Bad fallen to the ſhare of the Count'de * 


1+ 


Artbis; and that the fame minifter had u aa 
taken moreovet to tiſcharge the debts off this” 


prinee, amounting to nearly one million ee ES 

11 deſides““ Among the donations and be- 

e nefactions 
If it, were ak * opinion that Princes a 


2 


= a 
befacfious allo; ſome Ahe 1 of che wy fin- 
Ell . ee oy olg bits rs was recorded 
V ak 1 72 0 TA 1 indiy ET 
"His impartans /ervicer—an theſe ſe ervICes ; for 
Hbrtant to the fare were, that he'w as mMaitre de 


Hilo to His own bo eB madame de Pelte, 
Blut inn en D162 & nnn 
on! 222 hairs: nr ie ee 


friend 1 i bt ſeen N 405. uo otis een to the 
Mhte ois How exceedingly impolitic his .profi fuſion, N 

peri Fee were butdened with taxes, and when Flt 
Fenetal Alfbontent prevailed in the nation; particularly” when it 
might with! equal truth have been repreſented, how. inßtitely be. 
-comiog/would!it he in im, by a retrenchment of bis expences to 
Wo exeditors » without an new, burden on 2 nation 4 Fady fo 
py dented. And ſuch retrenchment to a man 01 2 

nb de ſmalle# Tatrifice chan to" hy ötfler perſon 3 de. 
table all eſſential pleaſures and gratifications he would continue to 


enjoy. and that reſpect and precedence} which others attempt to 
Purebaſe by profuſion and ai expence, bis high birth ſecu- 
| ity, to him Without them. 3.9%. ne 3 . 7 
„ t wall not be thought. e extraordinary that n 
not precilely in proportion to the nidvit of. the penfianer, or - "oh in 
. . of ſeveral; thoſe who had the largeſt... were, often the 
leaf; deſerving; but there, were reaſons aſſigned: for. ſome which 
Will ben fingular even to thoſe, who are beſt. acguainted with the 
8 - manner i in which, ſuch, rewards are;generally. difributsds. particular 
hope which, was appointed t oa gentleman, becauſe he had been 
ry obliged to aſſign part of his revenues to his creditors: till his debts 
» ſhould, be paid: and fereral, perſons vers conſpicuous on this! lift 
wos according to the popular opinion, deſerved publię reprgbation 
- or; puniſhment more than, reward. It appeared, by this regiſter, 
dat 100,660 livres were diſtributed in anngal penſions, to pexform- 
erz at the opera, who had retired. T bis, it was though was pay: 
ing too much for an entertainment which. the. inbabjtants_ of Paris 
had previouſly purchaſed at the door of the. theatre. j jghteen mil 
55 Fn liyres were diſtributed in — hh among e c hmilitary. 
This fy n appeared f ſo enormous to one perſod, that he declared ghat 


Jexan der "Mp have penſioned the officers * on 


qa: 

30 „ of the conduct aher 
tioned on the part ol Camus, a breach toe 
place between him and Mr Necker; and the 


popularity of the latter declined. from that me- 
ment.* Another objection which was raiſed 
againſt him by his enemies related to his plan 
of creating a board of treaſury, which ſhould 
have a conſtant control, and which ſhould be 
continually occupied in apportioning the ex- 
pences of the ſtate; but the only circumſtance 
which it appears they were able to inſiſt upon 
in oppoſition to this plan of the minifter was, 
that his board was chiefly ſelected from the 
members of the National Aſſembly, and they 
iy W decreed that none of their mem- 
Porto. V 


the comhue WP he whrts at no greater expetice.. Upon the Whole, 
however, this article was leſs diſapproved of than others. The in- 
dignation was higheſt againſt certain courtiers who never ſerved in 
the armies, and certain favourites of both ſexes who, previous to the 
race of the regiſter, were the objects of popular odium. 
* 'The” reverſe would have happened in England : Camus 
would have loſt popularity, and Mr Necker would not; becauſe, al- 
though he was in ſome meaſure duped in this negbociatiob, his 
character for fair desling and integrity was not touched. And in 
England the reputation of ſcrupulous honeſty is not only neceffary | 
for maintaining public confidence and popularity, but it is almoſt 
ſofficient of itſelf without any talent beſides; whereas in France, 
honeſty excluſively taken is not in ſuch high ellimation. What is 
the reaſon of this * A” Frenchman would ſay, perhaps, Becauſe it 
is more common; but this ſolution would not be thought ſatisfactory | 
in England, It is poſſibly owing to the French putting a greater 
_ eſtimation on certain glittering qualities which they themſelves poſ- 
10 leſs i in a higher degree thangtheir neighbours ; each being prejudiced 
in favour of the ſtaple commodity of his own country ; as an Eng- 


liſh farmer prefers ſtrong beer to CE pd a W _ 
Burgandy to OY _. | 
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bars could accept of appointments under the 
executive government. Another more reaſon- 


able eauſt;” Which" actflerate? ce tinipopWirity 
of this great anU'vprightminiſter,"" as, that hie 
bad not been forward to promote the creation 
and eireulation of affignats, though it certainly 
appeared' the only meaſure which was likely to 
reſtore the finances, and retrieve the credit d 
the nation. Gum b. Mit 2468 ine 90 
„Though Mr. Necker's popularity; hic 
depended on the caprice of others, ſeemed 
nog to wither, yet no one could ever ar- 
| his patriotiſm, or the rectitude of his pb 
tloalidinifiration.” This was niet che caſe 
of all the King's Miniſters at this tryitig eriſis. 
The Count de St Prieſt was fuſpectecl, aid ap- 
N not without cauſe, of treaſonable ds 
A M. Bonne Sava ardin, WI G Was Con- 
1 with M. Maillebois, had engaged in 
carrying on A negociation between that general 
and the ex-prinices, to effect a eounter-feyplu- 
tion. Upon an information, however, iven. 
to the committee of reſearch by M. Mak de 
SGränd-maiſon, ſecretary to M. Maillebdis, BH 
_ whole ſchehve was detected The general Hit 
ſelf fled z but M. Benne Savardin was ſeized, 
anch among his papers were found micgutes 70 
chuverſation between him and M. St 
which: indicated no ine nfiderab 510 bötiot e 
diſaffection in that Miniſter. Thie As Mongo 
bers of adminiſtration were ſcarcely "ttiore Por 
: Nn bttle confidence way! Fepofed in 
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the patriotiſm of either „M. ade la Tour du Pin 
other rchþ! P of Bourdeaux. 183 18 "31117 © | 
3 dzmous of ſuſpicion; and idifcotrtent did 
ot only haunt the metropolis; but ſeemed to 
| ilk; wichour control, at this time, through. all 
the diſtricts, of. the nation. At Lyon a eorps 
of volunteers was inſtituted, who refuſed to 
mix with the city militia 3 and but for che gu- 
chicious conduct of. the Swiſs regiment d A: 
bert, Which Was quartered, there, the who! 
city might have become the theatre of the m 
ſhocking barbarity. At Toulon, a formidabſe 
inſurrection took place among the workmen in 
the arſenal, under the pretence of dee 
the, liberty of three ſailors; who were; cœnH 
for ſome, offence, and was with tliffeuky quali 
led by the national guard. Av Marſeilles-two. 
regimeats. of infantry an- twoghunqred dra- 
goons were ſtationed? under the eommand of 
M, d' Ambers, colonel of one of the regiments: 
This officer is accuſed of- having: grofslyinfult- 
ed.the national! guard, Be this as it may, his 
conduct proved in ſome. way Offenſixe te the 
patriotiſm. or the prejudices: of the municipality! | 
| ang the gitizens. An order was obtained from 
King for the removal of. che regiments; Hut: 
5 ders appeared rather tardy in che, 
execution f this order; a troop of young eu 
9 e numher of thirty, concerted: a: ſtratagem 
purpoſe of ſeizing: foreibly chte fortreſa, 
1 5 exptiting the garriſon, which they ſueceſs- 
fully effected on the night of the 29th 7 April. 
21 fortreſs, * thoſe of St Nicholas and St 
. | John, 
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_ tower. Was etected by Louis XIV. leſt bis 


from the hands of the national” guard, and 


than toforge 


| thewalicir-delired-obje; rultiedinto-the e 


8 Ke and the proceedings. of the National 


een ; 
Jain; were deniolithed; on the latter. of.abe 
schuman nature had heen for almoſt à cen 
turyninlulted -by-a Latin inſcription: This 


faithful people af Marſcilles hald become if 
fatuated with the love of- liberty.“ 1 3 78 Hol 


eln e ſimiler inſurrection at Valeneey the 


6 de: Violin was torn by the populace 


murdered/'- kn his pocket the traces of a trea- 
ſonable correſpondence- were ſaid to be found; 
ugh ſuch evidence; we muſt confeſs, "ought 


_ always tobe regarded with fuſpicion, fince if 


there ie a deſign te take away che life or the 
chafacter of any man, e 16 " move” eaſy 
'a letter? 34900978 45631207 
af the friends of the N ſuſpicions 


Ae that threatened to ſnatch from 


miſſion of - erimes, their enemies, fuper- 
Anoalli attached to the old ſyſtem of eceleſi - 


AAſticabtyranny, were equally forward to fill up 


the meaſure: ef the miſeries to which that na- 
tion: was devced. Religion was a pretext 
Which was eee feized by the tliſaffected, 
and the fanaticiſm of the multitude was but 

too ſucceſs fully wrought on. In the metropo- 
backe populace me bat little intereſt in the 
the church; and though che Clergy 
ad, Aſhablcd.io the. churel» of the Capuchins 
8 to proteſt againſt the ſale ot the 
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menades, produced: only — 
In the courſe of chis, g;i they: re 

proached the Afembly! for not naving folmally 
declared a national. religion: Why, faid 


Mirabeau, © have they not reproachedins! for 
neglecting to declare that the fun is ithe ſtan cf 


the lation, and that no other ſhall bel acknow- 
Jedged. or permitted to regulate the ſuacetion 
af day and night? 434171 16 ie ee Trot 


All e and ſhameful commo» 
tions were greatly promoted by; the: refraQory 

Clergy: In the ſouth particularly; which had 
been the theatre for religious war, and here 
the two! parties of Catholic and Proteſtant: Rill 
regarded each other with a due degree f thees 
logical animoſity, the conſequenceg wete truly 
ſerious. At Toulouſe the pious ſeaſon; when 
they celebrated the maſſacre of the Albigenſes, 
was chofen for the eirculation of an-inflammde 
tory addreſs. On the 18th of April a HMtge 
aſſembly of fanatics was collected i in the halb ef 
the Great Auguſtins: hence they: - adjourned 
undder the commandief a M. du Harry to the 

Seneſchaſſee, where the apoſtle of this cruſads, 


as a mater: piece of policy; contrived (forte 


where to hide the buſt of the King. Some 
_ young men of the nationab guard, however, 

happe bing to diſcover it fortunately contrived 
ap:tiion:che plot againſt its author: for, imme 
diatelyg on diſcovering the duſt, they drew 
their fabres;: and ſhouting Five l Rei] they 
forced their officers; and many others wb 


„ to take tlie _ 
e 


4 


. 
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conlx ac. After ſome Fir. 1575 
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Faris, and fruſtrated at | 
he 76 at; Mouataubon, APE 7 15 
: l 4 more alarming tend e 
| foreſtants 'of chat place amounted. to. 0 0 wi 
| 1 .of the population. They 4 ived J 
. F harmony. with the cathglics, and 199 4 
de in Lonjunction with them the ations þ 


a body of men devoted 9 the. DEW on-: 
ruthoh 50 10 the ſervice of PEN count ora: ts 
| Found imprafticable, to difleming 
prince ples of diſtruſt or diſunion thrgu augh 1 
14237 x plan was concerted by. the ariſtocratic 
par J te raiſe up another military, force, in Opr 


potition 1 to it, And A corps of volunteers Was 
Aultituted. In eftabliſhi 


| ng the municipality, al: 
10 „the fans” pa ty. had taken care to fill the Va- 
cat offices: with their creatures ; and one of the 


t aCt 'of theſe" magiſtrates "ws f "to demand 
from chmmagder of tt the national [guard tl t 


15 fore abr 1 the Arms BEE "deps- | 
ted! regu tion was peaceably 77 
With, and it proved the firſt, + effect df a 


575 


Fu 
| incl cated a ſettled f T, 15 25 
Ado the beginning of 'April EE ere 
held in the Churches, for the avowed. Dae 
1 'Petitionitig the *Aﬀſembly to preſerve the 
Nene * of Montaubon, and the religi- 
ous. 


* 
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ous houſes; ; while no, ea were 2 ia 


theſe meetings at t lame time to 
populace a Hoſt a e Meg ay 


| N here Ne 


f; comp oled of inhidels 4 30 
7 915 


e 
op ten i to theſe: poftite ee wo! 
ſoldiers adopted in their.own. defence. 5 
peac cable meaſfure of % N y fo 
| rlonal” Aﬀembly an accoutit Fibeſe 9 
ings, "and at the ſame time” of neee 6 
6 the creation of new companies of vo- 
| 1 87 by a declaration that they. W  xeady i 

enrol in the old companies every Cit 
manifeſte d'a diſpoſitton to 1 e 
ile affairs remained in this Rate, 5 my 

Bet 1 0 the 1 oth of May for hy nh 

ous . awoke making 5 

yen nrory 707 their” effects, 2 zreeably, tot A 
cree © of the 26th of March. The comm Ners 
were no ſooner named to proceed rok th 
duty, t than they found themſelves interruptec 

by a 7 mob, com poſed. chiefly of 850 2 
000 fter a ſimilar alemblage.. was, gx = 
07 ppoh ite the houſ ſe of the commandan: dant. 1 al 
a another ; at the Cordeliers, breathing if ; | 
Rf and, d e againſt. the, h 


Fe OR To 0 5 then fittigg, an 11812 
ö riots earneſtly y 9 85 them bb permit tl 
ational x guard | to arm for the relie e 17 


The s company of 8 9 Wbich was nelly 
mPOfEAH y prigeh ants,. ere Bae e 

8 JE mob, who exc claimed; ; at. it 
time Jo. e Rope 10 7 AD 
Fog [The em 0 ien in eee 
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defence, the Kun otidered the 
 draggengitoiretireg—To retire: was powbooome 
 ippofſhble ithout the loſs of their lives. In 
this deſperate extremity they tod the reſolu- 
tion of throwing themſelves into the corps · du - 
garde, where with a few bad arms they hoped 
to make ſome ſtand . againſt the fury of the po- 
mes Unfortunately they were without am- 
. tion, and the mob directed à deſperate 
Ad cantinued fire againſt the windows ef the 
oeps-du-garde; It was in vain; that the be. 
'beged hung out a. white handkerchief as en- 
 xreating clemency; In the very ac ef ſubmil- 
ion fave ef the drafionns were killed, and the 
mob immediately began to pull down the Walls. 
Hepmily the regiment of Languedoc was ſta- 
toned not far diſtant, and in this dangerous 
orifis. arvived-time enough to ſave the Hves of 
the remaining dragoons. The regiment was 
Juſt ſtrong enough to protect them, as they 
were conducted, covered -over/with blood: and 
wounds, from the ſoene of their ſufferings to 
* priſon, here the enraged anulti- 
tude ſilt aontinued aſſembled, moſt brutally 
aſking fortheir heads, and exclamiag, Down 
*iththemation??..: 17 to 10 b 
VVDVuch fletids:ofatrocity:cotld nat long+efrape 
. their quſt pumiſnhment. A patrictic army is 
werd i anche from Bemdeams fr the pun- 
poſe of avenging the cruek avtrages commuted 
on their 4ellow+ſoldiers; i andrrefiorinng the tan · 
D of: eo r Tamimuße n by 


5; ore A A Fs met 5 5 £0} a0 Lan- 
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| Languedoc refuſed w 38 els patriotic 
.armies} though urged: by! its eommnanding ofn- 
oer, who ws in the xifiocratic intereſt För- 
tunately M. Dumas, the Commiſllty ef the 
King, arrived iw tiene td prevent à conteſt 
which would probably have terminated: in a 
dreadful carnage. At his/ inftanc: e the detachi- 
ment of Bourdeaux Tetired' without entering 
the bity, and the priſoners: were honourably-re- 
teaſed; and carried in triumph to Bodrdexus, 
au the confeffors of liberty. no 80 3 N 
M tragedy equally hor Was Ace 
Nimes by the 2 rieſtly and ariftoctatioal 
influende.” The population of that city amount - 
ed to about fifty thouſand ſuuls, che quarter 
part of hm were proteſtants. No religions 
distinction was obſerved in forming the nation- 
at guard n⁰ο was it till after man efforts thi 
the ſpirit of fanaticiſm could be excited in the 
inhabitants. When the municipality; hows 
ever, came to be elected the 2 and monks 
were aſſiduous in 2 
not to give their dt to any;proteſ By 
_ a-ſimitar2counfe-of i and Gan, M. 
Marguerites, one of the noble and proteſting 1 
membegsof the Afſembly,was;clected mayor; Ke 
and bis inſtallation - proceed- | 
follpm/r Ac Nimes a can of Liols- dr thats 
berds: Hnchebeen manufactured for-the Palins * 
of arming ut 
mony of his zhftallatton, — able 


milifia —— armed, wich theſe weapons, 
3 B _—_ 


* 
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F contrary to the expreſs order of the command- 
ant of the national guard. 3 
The next day, one of the ſerjeants who. had 
in this manner tranſgreſſed the orders of his 


commanding officer, was reproached with his 


diſobedience. He replied, that he was autho- 
riſed by the mayor. A proteſtant ſerjeant 


who happened to be preſent obliged the other 


"impriſoned for half an hour. - Such a ſentence 


was conſidered rather as a triumph than as à pu- 
niſhment; and he was no ſooner releaſed, than 
with an immenſe troop of deſperadoes he te- 
paired to the houſe of the proteſtant ſerjeant, 
who was fortunate enough to eſcape by a back 


to follow him to that magiſtrate, who denied 1 
the fact, and ordered the catholic ſerjeant to be 


Way. The alarm ſoon ſpread in almoſt every 


ally the national guar, 
fides the uſual. civic Wt, they ſhould take a 


particular oath of .obedience and ſubmiſſion to 


quarter; the proteſtants were every where 


attacked, and ſeveral of N erievouſiy 


wounded. 


The 8 attempted to dite gradu- 
and. inſiſted that, be- 


- 


themſelves... On the 21ſt of April twenty 
companies were aſſembled for this pur poſe, 


when the general ery was, Long live the 


_ King, down with the nation, cut the throats of 
the blacks!” ſo they termed the proteſtants. 


In a fey days after an incendiary. libel was diſ- 


5B 8; 


titled, © Important adyice to the Fr nch: army ;” 2 


the anti-patriots in general, A 
2 = SO. 


even ſoine 


o 
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companies of the military put. on the white 


cockade, the ſignal of rebellion; ſeveral tu- 


mults were excited by conteſts betwebn” the 
NON parties ; and on the 4th of May the 
_ devaſtation and carnage would have been uni- 
verſal, had not the regiment of Guyenne in- 
ſiſted on the mayor proclaiming the martial 
law, which once more reſtored tratiquillity and 


order. 


orders were renewed before the gate of the Pa- 


lace, where the electoral body were aſſembled. 


88 8 


The rebellious companies who had worn the 


7 


On the 4th of Jane the affectitthits and ail. 


_ white cockade would forcibly prevent the dra- 


. goons and the regiment of Guyenne from 
e, the patrols, and doing the regul 
, duty, the city. They openly attacked the 
' unarmed 'dragoons, fired on the. citizens from 
the windows, and intrenched themſelves in a 
tower adjacent to the houſe of M. Froment. 
_ After ſome attempts at a parley, Which it is 
ſaid were broken by the firing of the ariſto- 
crats, the regiment "hp Guyenne” forced the 


_ perſons were killed. "Me" Marguerites Was 


. tower; and on both ſides about twenty four 


cited before the National Aſſembly to anſwer 


oof theſe di orders; but His 1 Was * 


Wes 1 


me 17 n 
e of 19 At e e *gdt; 
In the capital the ſame backer eg to 


promote difunion' and: diſtruft ; and this, United 


[Mig a and A ſpirit -of the French 
warn natfon, 


2 
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„„ on the point of — 
ing them into the moſt, deſperate exceſſes, An 
inſtance. of this kind occurred on the 1 gth ef 
May, which is worthy of being recorded. On 
that day an unfortunate man was detected in the 
act of ſtealing a ſack of oats. Some ſoldiers of the 


national guard took him immediately under, of 


their protection, and were conveying him as a 
priſoner to the Chatelet ; but the populace,.. 

| who were in the habit of inflicting ſummary 
juſtice, tore him from the ſoldiers, and were in 
the act of beating him to death with their clubs, _ 
when the Marquis de la Fayette happened N 
paſs. by. the horrible ſcene. He plunged in- 
ſtantly into the thickeſt of the mob, and in 
deſpite of their outcries and menaces ſeized the 
perſon who had begun the tumult, and con- 
duded him with his own hands to the Chate- x 
let. He next delivered the unfortunate crimi- _ 
nal from the fury of the mob; and, exhorting 
them to diſperſe and conduct themſelves like 
orderly citizens, had the happineſs to ſee the 
tumult entirely ſuppreſſed, and the people re- 
turn to_their houſes, full of the praiſes ef the 
man who had ſo intrepidly reſcued. them from 


their own phrenſy, and prevented them from, 


contaminating themſelves with, human blood. 


At this time there was ſome appearance of a 5 


rupture between Great Britain and Spain; and 


the Miniſter laid before the National Aſſembly 


the preparations, which the King thought ex- 
pedient, and the precautions he had taken on 


| that. "ocealion.,_ This. information Save riſe to A 


Var ious 


D ta- 
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making war or peace. ne 


One party were for plscing it in che hands : 


various diſcuſions, and at laſt brought on a 
debate on the important quſtion, into whoſe f 
hands the nation ought to entruſt the power of T 


of the King, and another in the National A- 


ſembly. There was nothing very new ein the 4 LS 


arguments uſed by either. Thoſe who ſup- 


ported the firſt opinion urged the example or .. 


T7 
*. 


Great Britain, which enjoyed all the gy 


tages of promptitude- and ſecrecy that wete 
attendant on this prerogative belonging to the 
King, and was protected from tlie inconve- 


niencies by the privilege which the New rac 0 i 


retained of refuſing the ſubſidies. They at the 


me time hinted at the immediate neceſſity . 


ing their fleet, and taking 1 21 


for protecting their colonies againft the a at- 


tempts of England. 
Ihe other party pole with contempt of _y 
vaunted precaution of refuſin AGUA, lich, 


they ſaid, like many other — in the 8 


tiſh oüöftitution was more beneficial in 
pearance than in reality; becauſe this contro 
although it might force the King to make a 


diſadvantageons peace, did not Parent an Yar 5" 


politic or unjuſt war, which, when once decla- 
red, muſt be carried on for fome time at all 
events that to refuſe ſubfidies during a Wa 
would be refuſitig to allow the nation to defen 
itſelf, and * that all its inhabitants and 


property” fhöuld be ſubmitted to the power * 


an eta 'of <ourſe fabſidies never could be 
orten N n 
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refuſed... At the ſame time they aſſert, hs 
the Britiſh nation was too magnanimous, and 
too great lovers of liberty, to attack France at 
a time when, after the example which Eng : 
land had given, ſhe was ſtruggling; to eflabliſ, 
a free government; that, however agreeable 
that might be to the ſelfiſn policy 01 ſome 
other nations, it was repugnant to the generqus 
character of the Engliſh, whoſe. love of general 
Freedom. ſurmounted all narrow views of 1 in. 
tereſt and of ancient prejudices. | 
This queſtion, like every other of any. im- 
portance that came before the Aſſembly, was 
diſcuſſed; in every public garden, ſtreet, cof- 
fee-houſe, tavern, and private family i in Par 
The public opinion, pronounced by the awfu F 
voice of a heated and tumultuous majority, 
againſt this right heing placed in the executive 
power; and the liberty of free diſcuſſion, the 
überty of the preſs, and that general liberty 
which was then enjoyed in France, had al- 
ready produced one of the worſt effects of ſla- 
very, namely, rendering it dangerous for indi- 
viduals to uſe the freedom faid to be granted 
by exprefiing. their genuine opinions, when 
they were contrary to that which prevailed 
among the people. Thoſe who Jpoke in the 
National Aſſembly in favour of the been s pre- 
rogative, on this occaſion, were not on 1 oF 
poſed to the clamorous ib 14 the people 
they went to and returned from it, but. pA 
were obliged to uſe addreſs at the beginniug of 


e e to engage the N to Wow 
them 
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them quietly to proceed It had been pro- 
poſed that a manifeſto or declaration ſhould be 
made by the Aſſembly to alk the nations in 
Europe, that France was determined againſt all 
augmentation of territory; never to attack her 
neighbours, nor to wage any war unleſs forced 
to it in ſelf-defence, and for the purpoſe of re- 
pelling aggreſſion. It was aſſerted that this 
declaration would prevent their being attacked 
by Great Britain or any of the neighbouring 
nations; of courſe, that there was no need of 
aſſigning the prerogative of declaring war to 
the executive rather than the legiſlative power, 
on account of the ſuperior ſecrecy of the fer- 
mer.; ſince, if they had no W "THERE! would 
be lo need of rer — 

M. Malour,' WhO ſpake with e pe- 
netration i in favour of the royal prerogative on 
this occaſion, obſerved; that ſimilar- profef- 
ſions had often been a by other powers; 
and therefore, however much he approved of 
the manifeſto which was propoſed, he had 
great doubts of its being relied on by the other 
powers of Europe as a ſecurity for the conti- 
nuation of the pacific conduct of France. He 
obſerved, that we were informed by hiſtory, 
that ret Rates were as liable to make wars of 
ambition as the moſt deſpotic. He aſſerted, 
that the only power in Europe who! during | 
the preſent century had made no wars but of 
a defenſive nature was the Grand 'Signior'; 
that the Kings of England ſince the year 1688 


ha e RH a * war but in conſe- 
gquence 
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QUENCE. | of the declared wiſhes of n 
and in ſome inſtances: the inelination of the 
King and his Miniſters for the continuation of 


peace was reluctantly broken on account: of the 
glamour of the merchants for war ; that though 
it was true that the late American war was put 
an end to by a vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
it was equally true that it had been begun in 
conſequence of an act of parliament to which 


the Americans refuſed to ſubmit. He added, 


that France had not entered into the late Ame- 
rican war in obedience to the will of the King, 
though he was then abſolute; but in eonſe- 
quenee of the Miniſter's being puſhed to it by 
the general. wiſ of the people. And on the 
whole he concluded, that as it was clear that, 
 fince the Roman republic until the moment he 
Was ſpeaking, free ſtates were as fond of war as 
deſpotic ones, and ſubjects as eager for it as 
their Sovereigns, very little benefit was to be 
expected from the propoſed mani feſto. 


IT bis confideration, that a diſpoſition for wat 


has exiſted in all nations and in every form of 


government, notwithſtanding of all mankind 


being convinced that war is a loſing” game 
even to conquerors, inclines ſome” people to 
think that man is by nature a /ghiing animal, 


who takes pleaſure in war for its on fakes If F 
this be the caſe, we need not be ſurpriſed that 
all the reaſonings of philoſophers and all the 
ſermons. of preachers againſt it have had no 
more effect than the ſame means when em- 
ployed to convince men of the hurtful tenden- 

3 


Tl . 
cy of ſon of thelt oiher pleaſures, and tb per 
ſuade them to relinquiſſi them. xs 58 

As Mirabeau generally ro6k thie ppl ſite 
of a queſtion, and Maleuet that Which his un- 
derſtanding approved without regarding We- 
ther it was popular er not, they were often in 

oppoſition to each ether. On the occaſion: 
above mentioned, however, Mirabeau Joined 
 Malouet, aſſiſted him againſt the torrent of 
prejudice, and with many eloquence unfolded 
the miſchief which he 'was perſuaded? would 
ariſe from depriving the executive power of 
the prerogatives of declaring war and making | 
peace. They were, after all, obliged to ae> 
quieſoe in a kind of middle plan; propoſed by 
M. Alexander Lameth; which, after being 
amended by M. Fretau and N. Deſmeunier, 
was deereed in the following words 8 The ; 
right of declaring war and coneluding pe eace 
belongs to the natien: war cannot de 9 84 
on but by a decree of the legiſlative body, in 
conſequence of a formal and neceſſary propoſi- 
tion made to them by the King, which muſt be 
alter mards ſanctigned by him. 
As this decree left to the King the preroga- 
tive of announcing to the National Aﬀembly 
hong lity of war and peace, which could not 


hid. = before them; and as, after the goverti- 
ment eame to be in forme degree ſettled, it was 
naturally ſuppoſed that his Majeſty would 
have Tis influence on the deciſiqn of 
the man; thoſe WhO ſupported the royal 


30 pre- 


Ia deliberated on by them until hs 8 
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prerogative were not ſo completely n 
on this occaſion as the populace imagined; 
Who, as ſoon as the decree was paſſed, cele- 
brated it as a victory with all their uſual de- 
monſtrations of joy. Some thought the joy 
ridiculous, and conſidered thoſe as a 0 of 
dupes who, looked on this as a triumph. | 

The National Aſſembly having, in this man- 
| ner, adjuſted the important queſtion of peace 
and war; proceeded on the 14th of June, 


I 1799, to ſettſs the emen of the <ivil; 49d 
21 1 85 AL: | 


os Las- ee King 10 . — of the National ein of 
France, containing, certain 'Arrangements ' ao: Amen des a 
were, in conſequence, — decreed. 1 
Sa, 4 y ol —— 9,1790. 
Efdberraſſed between the principles of a {tri economy, and 
the conſideration: of thoſe expences which the ſplendour of the 
French throne and the repreſentation of the chief of a great nation 
require, I would have preferred referring myſelf to the National 
0 Aſſembly, to fx the ſtate of my eſtabliſhment. But I yield to the 
repeated ſolicitations, and I addreſs to you this anſwer, which Ire. 
queſt you would communicate to them. . | 
I would fain have referred myſelf wholly to the National Aﬀectbly 
for the determination of the ſum applicable to the expences of my civil. 
and military eftabliſhment ; but their new ſolicitations, and the ex- 
 prefſions with which their wiſh is accompanied, have prevailed on 
me to change my reſolution. I ene W ker 


Ns explanation with them. 


The expences, known under che name 1 thoſe * he! King" 

Senft bold, „C bt ai 2 ing od IgG A 

I. The expences relative to my perſon, eee che 
education of my children, and to the houſes of my aunts ; and 1 
ought immediately to add thereto the eſtabliſhment of a n for 
my lifter, which ſhe bas every right to expect from me. | 
II. The buildings and moveables of the crown. 
II. RG My OY No a which, in the. plans | 


com- 


2 — ” 
- 9 
73 


CY 
* 
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te ty-five! minions per annum, or abou 
1,250, oool. ſterling; "ue the e of the 
ene . 24483143 945 2 en 

12 $; "144% „%% 44 2408 11a 9 165 1 6 18 7 1 
municated tothe miliary committee, makes * ban of the expences 
of the army. 
The whole W or wg Eten ohjeas, notwithſtanding the 
reductions which have taken place ſince my acceſſion to the throne, 
is till about thirty-one millions, independent of a tax of aids in the 
rity of Vetſailles, amounting to 900,000 livres, which will hence- 
forward enter into the public revenue, with the eee r 
quent upon my more conſtant reſidence at Paris. 
I believe that twenty-five millions, by adding therets the reve- 
nue of the parks, domains, and foreſts, of the country palaces I 
| ſhall'retainz" may be a ſuitable: ſufficiency for theſe cifferent ex- 
pences, With the aid of conſiderable retrenchments. 
Although I include my military eſtabliſhment in the objects IL 
have juſt enumerated, I. have not yet entered upon its organization. 
In this reſpect, as well as in every other, I deſire to conciliate my 
views with dhe new order of things. I have no heſitation in think- 
ing that tlie number of troops, deſtined for the: guard of the King, 
ooght to be determined by A conſtitutional regulation; and, as it 
| behoves theſe troops to partake of the honour and the dangers at- 
tached to the defence of the WN thay ſhowd be ſubject to the 
: general rules of the army. 
From theſe cohfiderations, 1 have pond the neried at 4 
my garde du. corpi ſhall reſume their office; and the delay of the 
organfzation of my military eſtabliſhment; is the leſs inconvenient, 
inaſmuch as, ſince the garde nationale do duty around me, oy 
un them all the zeal and attachment 1 could have wiſhed for; 
I am defirous they ſhould never 5 een from the bud of 10 
perſon. To Shi 09 15. om a aft 44) "It 
It would be impoſſible for me to Aſhe 00nd 0 annual 
> revenus the artears due on my eſtabliſnment, with which the Af 
ſembiy are acquainted ; and 1 ale they would include, them in 
their general plans of liquidation. ie 
I think that tne reimburſement of the charges of my e eſtabliſh 
aud thoſe of my brothers, ought to be decreed and to be joined 
* with the l KH conſtitution eee 
| | ing 
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Queen at four. millions, or 200,000, per au- 


num ſterling, The civil lift of France includes, 


iſt, the King's perſonal expences, and thoſe of 


che Ween; the education of the royal chil- 
dren, and a proviſion for the other branches of 
the royal family: 2d, the buildings, the garde 


meuble, &c. of the crown: zd, the royal mili- 
_ tary eſtabliſhment, viz. the body-guards, &c. 
However liberal this allowance may at firſt fight | 


appeat, if we recollect the immenſe domains 
which the reigning r brought to the na- 
_ FPS & a 5 | f 5 | FRE ; OMG: 
ſelling of offices. This elde will naturally enter into the views 
of the Aſſembly: it will be the more juſt, becauſe thoſe who fan 


 crificed conſiderable ſums of money to purchaſe places, had reaſon I 
to look for favours which the new order of things permits * no 


longer to expect. 


1 conclude with the object neareſt my heart. 1 Lows promiſed, 
by my contract of marriage with the Queen, that, in caſe I ſhould 
not ſurvive her, a ſuitable eſtabliſhment ſhould be reſerved for 


her; ſhe has juſt made a ſacriſice of what, from time immemorial, 


has been (conſidered as appertaining to the Queens of France, and 
which, converted into money, would amount to. more than 


4,000, 00 livres. 


This is an additional motive to me to — defirque, 3 oh 1 L 
terminate engagements I entered into with her and her auguſt mo- 

ther "ſhould be aſcertained, by fixing her dowry ; it will give me 
pleaſure to be indebted to the repreſentatives of the nation for wy | 


tranquillity on a point ſo intereſting to my happineſs. 


After having conformed. to'the-wiſh of the National | Aﬀembly . 
- with that confidence which ought to prevail between them and me, 


J will add, that I never will oppoſe any diſpoſition of theirs relative 


to my perſon. My own true intereſts will always be thoſe of the 
kingdom; and, provided that liberty and public order, thoſe two 

ſources of the proſperity of the fate, are rendered ſure, I ſhall find 
much more than may be wanting to me in perſonal gratifications, | þ 


in che far isfaction * — the daily — of — felicity. 
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tion, 140 will perhaps not appear enormous: 
beſide that, whatever the parſimonious ſpirit 
of republicaniſm may alledge, it is always 
ſound policy to attach by the ſtrongeſt intereſts 
the head of the tate to the ſupport of the con- 
ſtitution A million a year is too, little to bribe 
ſo numerous a repreſentation, biennially elec- 
ted; as that of France; and vet it is ſuch as 
will enable the Monarch to live in a ſtate be- 
coming the chief magiſtrate of a great nation. 
The civil conſtitution of the Clergy, and a 
legal proviſion for their reſpectable mainte- 
nance next engaged the deliberations of the 
repreſentatives of the nation. In theſe, the in- 
juſtice, which we muſt confeſs had been done 
to that body of men was in ſome degree com- 
penſated, by the wiſe regulations which pre- 


vented the extreme poverty of the inferior 


orders, and which reſtrained within moderate 
bounds the income of the higher Clergy. But 
whether they have acted wiſely in eftabliſhing” 
an elective prieſthood,” or whether the 1m- 
proved mode of election which is adopted in 
France will be preventive of thoſe evils. to 
which ſuch. an inſtitution would be liable, 
where the old forms of election are preſerved, 
are experiments which are yet to be tried, and 
which will require the lanQion of time to war- | 
rant and confirm. 5 

Early in the month of june, the Mayer of 
Paris nad communicated to the Aſſembly a 
plan for the celebration of a grand confederation, 


in which the * of the nation, the 
_ King, 


1 30 


„„— and all who were i in 9 
fible ſituations, ſhould folembly and in the 
dase of the whole nation renew their oaths'6f 
Adelity to the . new conſtitution; and this con- 
Federation was decreed to take place on the 
| 24h of July, in honour of the taking of the 
Baſtile, and of the rſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic 
liberty. "$2 iin. 
Various N were Altgbed by thoſe who 
-planard this extraordinary ceremoriy, for juſti- 
Fzing the many and ſolemn circumſtances at- 
. tending it. They argued, that no event, how 
exer important in its own nature and tote. 
Auences, could make a great and permanent 
- impreſſion upon the public mind, ef] Pecially on 
the ſenſibilities of the million, unleſs it were 
attended with ſome circumſtances of magnifi- 
cende and ſplendour accommodated to vulgar 
_ Ideas, and adapted to make and leave laſting 
nimpreſſions upon the minds of a nation intoxi- 
cated with the love of tinſel and ſhow. 
The authors of this ſplendid. exhibition of 
national vanity, were prompted to it by the 
conſideration. of the, power which religion, or 
its ſubſtitute, ſuperſtition, exerciſes over Aue 
- minds of mankind. They well knew that no- 
_ . thing. on earth can be ſteady and permanent 
but What is ſome way or other connected with 
+; the, great and immutable SUPREME, | They, 
therefore, naturally judged that 10 © could 
more effectually cement the parts of the revo- 
Aution, and render it permanent as the ever- 


Er hills, chan to connect i it with the awful | 
ideas 
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ideas of the Divine juſtice: and veracity, 
butes ever deeply intereſted in all ; 
in the puniſhment of all perjurics.” 9 
Another reaſon for this ceremony . 955 
thoſe provinces. Which had enjoyed: peculiar 
privileges, were ſuppoſed to. be irritated at their 
being deprived of them, and in hopes of having 
them reſtored provided the new diviſion of 
France into departments could be oveiſet;/ it 
was therefore thought that ſo remarkable a 
ceremony, being performed in each ſeparate 
department, would mark the. diviſion with 
force in the minds of the people ; - while making 
them all take the oaths to maintain the conſti- 
tution, of which the di viſton into departments 
was an article, would render them àverſe to 
any attempt chat might be made to after flat 

urangement. ; 5 une 
The Aſſembly had We ompfsteäghest⸗ ; 
8 vil conſtitution of the Clergy, before it vemurr 

ed upon a meaſure which has dran upon te 
the. cenſure and indignation of all Europe 
meaſure, which was the firſt to awake that malig- 
nant jealouſy with which the privileged orders 
and their, dependants in every civilized coun- 
try have ſince continued to view the French 
revolution; and which is the principal theme 
ek, thoſe who cenſure: the conduct ande repro- 
e the principles of the patriots. On the 
IC of June, after decreeing civic honours to 
the conquerors of the Baſtile, the patriotic 
feelings of the Aſſembly were raiſed to a high 
7 Hitch of enthuſiaſm, 3; a deputation" of fo- 
* — 
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abolition of titles. Meſſrs Prefelne and 
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reigns. from every nation, ** camexozteſlify 
their reſpect for the new conſtitution in a warm 


panegyric, and to requeſt a: ſeat at the enſui 


folemnity. .. They were anſwered by the pre- 


ſident with dignity, and diſmiſſed with re- 


ſpect; and they had no ſooner retired, than 
M. Alexander Lameth moved that the foreign · 
ers, and particularly the Germans, who might 
reſort to Paris to be ſpectators of the approach» 
ing ceremony, might not be inſulted by the re · 
preſentation of their anceſtors, whom the va- 
nity of Louis XIV. had cauſed to be exhibited 


in chains at the feet of his ſtatue. The deputies 


of ſome of the provinces, which were reprer 
fented in this ignominious ſituation; roſe with 
indignation to demand that theſe monuments 
of regal inſolence ſhould be effaced; and ano- 
ther member propoſed, that all che falſe and 


panegyrical emblems which decorated the 


Ratues of che Kings ſhould be removed, and 
placed by a repreſentation of the beſt action 


* 


At this moment M. Lambel, a diſting niſhed 
advocate and deputy for Villefranche, taking 


advantage of the general enthuſiaſm, exclaims 


ed, that © he-truſted he now ſaw the laſt mo- 
ment of expiring vanity, and propoſed 5 | 

Eayette mounted the tribune. at the ſame i ine 
ſtant; and the former read the outlines of 2 


decree to that effect, which he ſaid he had pre- 


pared two months before. M. Foucault op- 
poſed them mation —“ 1 ä * ould: 
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you deprive man of the moſt powerful and 
the moſt noble motive of emulation? What 
would you do, for inſtance, with the man 
whom Henry II. honoured with a brevet, 
which recited © that he was created a count for 
having ſaved the ftate?”—* I would omit,” 
ſaid M. la Fayette, the words created à count, 
and inſert only, that he had ſaved the Rate.” 

M. de St Fargeau obſerved, that. the decree in 
queſtion would not impoſe any hardſhip upon 
him, ſince he was poſſeſſed: of ſeveral counties 
and marquiſates, the titles of which he had 
never employed. Many other members dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in this debate, but none 
more than the Viſcount de Noailles. Titles,” 
ſaid this Nobleman, © in this enlightened age 
can only confer honour where there is nothing 
internally to reſpect. We do not' ſpeak of 
Duke Fox, Count Waſhington, the Marquis 
Franklin, but of Charles Fox, George Waſh- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin. Permit me to 
add,” ſaid: he, © to ſo many excellent mo- 
tions, one, the object of which is to reſcue 
from diſgrace a part of our fellow- citizens. 
Liveries, as a portion of the feudal ſyſtem, 

ought to be aboliſhed. To theſe motions was 
added another from M. de Montmorency, for 
the ſuppreſſion of armorial bearings; and the 
whole of them was moulded into a decree by 2 
M. Chapelier, and paſſed. REES 
Theſe decrees, which have been ſo ran ex- 
| tolled by one party, and ſo much decried: by 
the other, were in themſelves really deſerving SD 

Vor. 1, No. 8. wh. neither 


i) 


: ackber of much cenſure nor of much praiſe; 


they were neither a ſubject of exultation for 


France, nor of imitation -for other countries 


differently fituated. The inconſiſtency of man- 
kind is never ſo deciſively evinced as when 


vanity is the ruling paſhon. The Princes 


and the Nobility of Europe had beheld with 
' indifference the plunder of the Gallican church; 

they had feen without alarm the virtual unn 
hilation of Nobility by the union of the three 


eftates in one houſe, and by the ſuppreſſion of 


J the feudal privileges: but when the unmean- 
ing titles, titles without function, titles without 
| privilege, titles often without property, moſtly 
without legal claim, and frequently debaſed 
and degraded, came to be ſuppreſſed, then, 
and not til! chen, the ſtorm of noble and of re- 
gal indignation was at once excited, and the 
alarm-bell was founded againſt the evils of 
French innovation. In this country in parti- 
cular, no comparifon can be inſtituted but with 
an invidious defign between the Britiſh Houſe 
of Peers and the Nobleſſe of France.” No re- 


ſemblance exiſts between them, nor is there 


either any thing to be feared or to be deſired 


from the example. In France the Nobleſſe 
amounted to upwards of 200, ooo perſons; in 


England to not more than 300. In France 


the whole race was ennobled; in England on- 


ly the eldeſt ſon, and the reſt of the family is 


returned to the maſs of private citizens. In 


England Nobility is rather title attached to a 


certain function; in i France it was privilege 
attached 
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attached to a title. The Houſe of Peers of 
Great Britain is a member of the ſtate, a legi- 
lature and a ſupreme court of juſtice; in 
France Nobility was ſomething. without de- 
ſignation, without function, without reſpecta- 
bility- There the Nobility formed a peculiar 
caſt or tribe which diſdained to mix with the 
reſt of the nation; in England there is ſcarcely 
a family which is not, or has not been, in ſome 
manner allied to the Nobility, and all are equal 
except the actual repreſentatives of noble fami- 
lies. In France the offices and emoluments of 
the ſtate were monopolized by the Nobleſſe; in 
England they are equally open to every Com- 
moner. In reality no titles were legal in 
France, but thoſe of the few who were termed 
Peers of France; the reſt were aſſumed at the 
pleaſure of the perſon; and it was only neceſ- 
ſary to be of a noble family, in order to deco- 
rate themſelves with whatever title ſounded 
moſt agreeably to the ear of the individual. 
When the Nobleſſe were diſrobed of their feu- 
dal privileges, then in truth and reality they 
were aboliſhed. When they ceaſed to repre- 
ſent their own body, when the power of the 
nation was veſted in an Aſſembly choſen by, 
the people, then ranks were in reality levelled; 
for rank without power will ſoon ceaſe to be. | 
ſuch, and no longer deſerves the name. As to 
liveries and armorial bearings, they are trifles, 
which were, on the one hand, beneath the no- 
| tice of the National Aſſembly, and on the 
| e their abolition can never be a matter of 
. _ ſerious 


\ 
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S diſapprobation with men of fenſe. The 
principal motive for paſſing theſe decrees was 
doubtleſs, that no badge of ſeparation might 
remain to diſtinguiſh the privileged caſt' from 
the reſt of the nation, and that no Tegular order 
might ſubſiſt, thus diſtinguiſhed, inimical to 
the new conſtitution.” But could the Aﬀembly 
have foreſeen what a degree of odium this 
tranſaction was to bring upon their proceed- 
ings, they would have been greatly wanting in 
prudence not to have declined the meaſure ; 
but the more reaſonable conjecture is, that they 
did not foreſee it. They conſidered it as 'an 
act much more indifferent and leſs invidious 
than many which they had paſſed: and con- 
_ that, where no perſon was deprived” of 
any thing ſubſtantial, no perſon would con. 
dh himſelf ſubſtantially inuted.. 
The extenſive plain of the Champ- de-Mats 
was fixed upon for the place in which the con- 
federation. was to be celebrated: It was thought 
expedient to ſhape the ground into an amphi- 
theatre of ſuch prodigious extent as ſhould ad- 
mit the multitude who were to be ſpectators of, 
-or, according. ly, the French phraſe, to affift at, 
the ceremony. £750 
Expectation v was ann up to a keight that 
attracted numbers not only from the diſtant 
provinces of France, but ſtrangers | from many 
other countries of Europe; among others the 
Duke of Orleans, to whom a ſpectacle of this 
kind was a matter of the firſt 1 importance. The 


idea of being abſent from ſuch an exhibition 
8 be, 


. 

becoming inſupportable, he wrote a letter to 
the Preſident, which Was read in the National 
Aſſembly, announcing that, the object of his 
miſſion to England being now ended, he had 
informed the King of his intention to return 
that he had thought it proper to give the AL 
ſembly the ſame notice—adding that, if they 
| ſhould not think it neceſſary to deliberate on 
the ſubject, he ſhould conſider that as a per- 
miſſion for him to return, The Aſſembly 
threw their eyes on M. la Fayette; but al- 
though he had privately uſed means to prevent 
the Duke from this ſtep, he did not think pro- 
PE to oppoſe it openly, and therefore he de- 
dclared that the reaſons which had rendered the 
Duke's abſence from F rance expedient” did not 
any longer exiſt. 

The partiſans of the Duke of Orleans — | 
been for ſome time preſſing him to return, and 

were prepared to raiſe an outcry if it ſhould be 
reliſted : the court therefore declined any con- 
teſt which might be attended with more 
troubleſame conſequences | than could reſult 
from the. Duke's preſence, eſpecially as his po- 
pularity was conſiderably diminiſhed ;* and 
many believed that the cagertieſy he ſhewed for 
returning had no motive more profound or 
dangerous than his paſſion for ſeeing a fine 
ſhew. No objection being made, the Aſſembly 
paſſed 90 the order of the day, which was con- 
ſtrued into a permiſſion for his returning to 
. and he returned accordingly. 
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the confederation being a work of immenſe 


labour, the Pariſians began to be afraid, a 


month or three weeks previous to the 14th of 


July, that it would not be ready ſo ſoon. The 


inhabitants of Vienna or London might have 


been conſoled under the apprehenſion of a ſi- 
milar misfortune by the reflection, that, if it 
ſhould not be ready by the 14th of july, it 
would by the 14th of Auguſt : but ſuch a con- 


ſideration afforded no eomfort to the Pariſians, 


they loſt all patience at the bare mention of it; 


it was like telling a company of children, when 


a feaſt of fruit and ſweetmeats is ready to be 


ſerved up to them, that they ſhould have them 


on ſome future day. To prevent ſo dreadful 


a calamity, fome of the moſt zealous citizens. 


offered their gratuitous labour to accelerate 
the work; the applauſe they met with excited 


others to follow their example; and in a ſhort 
time the ſame deſire glowed in every breaſt, of 
both ſexes, every condition, and all ages. The 


field of the confederation became the only 
place of public reſort: all amuſements and 


employments were neglected for thoſe of wield- 
ing the ſpade and the pick-axe, and the moſt 


diſſipated town in the world became at once 
the moſt laborious, 


Every diſtrict and . marſhalled 


the volunteers belonging to them under their 


reſpective banners, and marched them daily 
to the field. Various clubs, ſocieties, and aſſo- 


ciations, in fancy dreſſes ſuitable to the work 
they were to 0 be gourd in, went alſo in pro- 
| ceſſion, 
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ceſhon, preceded by muſicians. Individuals in 
all ſituations in life, and of all religious perſua- 
ſions, Jews as well as Chriſtians, ſoldiers and 


prieſts, ſailors and monks, judges and dancing» 
maſters, bankers and beggars, poets, advocates, | 
painters, actors, and tradeſmen of every kind 
were feen working cordially together. There 


was as great a confuſion of profeſſions and 
trades at the forming of this amphitheatre, 


as there was of tongues at the rearing. of the 
tower of Babel—but the firſt, inſtead of pre- 
venting, promoted the work. Young women 


alfo of every denomination were daily ſeen 
tripping to the field with their gowns tucked, 
and belts of the national ribbon around their 
waiſts. There the lover wrought by the ſide 


of his miſtreſs, enlivened by her ſmiles, "=_ 


encouraged by the tune of Ca ira, | 
The day of ſuch vaſt expectation at laſt arri- 


ved : the amphitheatre was formed with the 
altar in the middle, the throne of the King, a 


magnificent pavilion and commodious ſeats — 
the Queen and Royal Family, and the tri- 
umphal arches through which the various pro- 
cellions were to paſs, were finiſhed only two 
hours before the proceſſions began. 


At day- break the citizens began to flock to 
the amphitheatre, which, it was ſaid, was of 
ſufficient extent to contain above three bun- 


dred thonfand © 


On the e dlc. ſome of the diſtriets . 


3 had 


of The 25 before the Feterion by way of PR to the 
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had diſtributed tickets of admiſſion to a wives 


and daughters of the moſt. diſtinguiſhed or 
moſt favoured citizens; and no leſs than four 


thouſand of the nk guards were ordered 


on duty at the field cf confederation. 
This produced diſcontents and murmurs. It 
was ſaid that all the citizens had a an equal claim 
| N to 


wits of that e day, the Te e was performed 


at the church of Notre Dame, by a greater number of muſiciars | 
than have ever been aſſembled together, except at Weſtminſter 


Abbey. 'The overture which preceded the Te Deum was ſimple 
and majeſtic ; the muſic, highly expreſſive, had the power of elec- 
trifyiog the hearers ; and near the concluſion of the piece the com- 
poſer, by artful ork. produced a melancholy emotion; and 


then, by exciting ideas of trouble and inquletude, prepared the 


mind for a recitative which affected the audience in a very powerful 
manner, by recalling the images of that conſternation and hor- 
ror which prevailed in Paris on the 13th of July, 1 789, the 
day before that on which the Baſtile was taken. The words 
were as follows“ People, your enemies advance, with 


Hoſtile ſentiments, with menacing looks! They come to bathe 


their hands in your blood !. Already they encompaſs the walls of 


your city! Riſe, riſe from the, ination in which you are plunged, 


ſeize your arms, and, fly to the combat! God will combat with 
you ! Theſe words were ſucceeded by a chorys of inſtruments and 
voices, deep and ſolemn, which ſeemed to chill the ſoul. But 
what . the effect was, when the ſound of a loud and heavy 


bell mixed itſelf with this awful concert, in imitation of the alarm- 


bell, which, the day before the taking of the Baſtile, was rung in 
every church and convent in Paris; and which, it is ſaid, produced 


a confuſion of ſounds inexpreſſibly horrible. At this moment the 


audience appeared to breathe with difficulty; every heart ſeemed 
frozen with terror: till at length the pell ceaſed, the muſic chang- 


ed its tone, and another recitative announced the entire defeat 


of the enemy; and the whole terminated, after a flouriſh of 


drums and trumpets, with a 1 of "thanKigiring to the yr 


Being · „ | 
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to a place in the amphitheatre ; that thöſe who 
went firſt had a right to their choice of every 

| place, except ſuch as were deſtined for the per- 
ſons in ſome public office; and the guards ap- 
pointed on ſervice at the- Champ-de-Mars 
declared, that they would not oppofe the ei- 
trance of any citizen whether he had a ticket 
or not. 

When theſe declatitionns were known, the 
| municipality thought proper to order it to be 
proclaitmed in the middle of the night of tlie 
1th, that the tickets which had been diſtti- 
buted were entirely uſeleſs; which made great 

numbers refort to the amphitheatre by break 
of day; and the guards, inſtead of oppoſing 
their entrance, endeavoured to amuſe, them 
during the long interval till the ceremony 
ſhould begin, by military evolutions and dan- 


Ling the Catmagnole mine in... 
The a Free. conſiſted of yo hal 
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* The proceſſion marched to the Champ de Mats through the 
| e ſtreets of Paris. At La Place de Louis Quinze, the elcorts, ; 
who carried the: colburs, received under their banners; ranged in 
two lines, the Nationa! Aſſembly, who came from the Tuillieries. 
| When the proceſſion paſſed the ſtreet where Henry the Fourth was 
aſlſfinated, every man pauſed as if by general conſent: the cries 
of joy were ſuſpended, and fucceeded' by a ſolemn ſilence. This, 
ttibuts of "regrets id from the ſadden' impulſe of feeling at fucht a 
moment, was, erhaps, the moſt honourable teſtimony to che vit- 
tues of that Able Prince, which bis N 8 has yet received. - 
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of muſic, a body of the national guards, cavalry 
as well as infantry, led by M. la Fayette, and 
followed by the electors of the city of Paris 
the principal members of the Municipality 
the Deputies to the National Aſſembly the 
Deputies from one half of the departments in- 
to which France had been divided -a deputa- 
tion from the army and fleet, headed by two 
Marſhals of France the Deputies from the 
other half of the departments and a body of 
horſe and foot belonging to the national guards, 
with a band of muſic, cloſed the proceſſion; 
which was rendered more ſplended by the ban- 
ners belonging to the various claſſes of which 
it was compoſed, and by the martial airs which 
were played in the intervals between the uni- 
verſal exclamation of Vive la Nation / "wn 
from time to time pierced the air. 

The different bodies which formed the pro- 
ceſſion had particular places aſſigned to them. 
Thoſe for the members of the National Aſſem- 
bly were to the right and left of the DING 
throne. 


Two hundred prieſts, dreſſed i in en of 
white 


ran to * 3 of their houſes, Joaded 21 ofa. i which 
offered to the troops; and crowds of women ſurrounded the 
ſoldiers, and holding up their infants in their arms, and melting. in- 
to tears, promiſed to make their children imbibe, from their earlieſt 
age, an inviolable attachment to the principles of the new conſtitu- 
tion. 
The proceſſion e the Champ-de-Mars is. a Tong — | 
which thouſands of people had aſſiſted in forming, by filling up 
deep hollows, levelling the rifing grounds, and erecting a tempo- 
_ Tary bridge acrois the Seine, — to the ans apo arches. 
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white linen bound with the national coloured. 
ribbons, ſtood on the ſteps of the altar, which 
had been raiſed for the purpoſe of adminiſter- 
ing the oath, for which function the Commit- 
tee of the ne appointed the Biſhop of 
Autun, a man of talents, and of one of themoſt 
ancient families in France, and a zealous pro- 
moter of the revolution. 

When he was about to HI the maſs 
which preceded the pronunciation of the oath, 
the ſky became obſcure with clouds; a ſtorm 
of wind took place, and was followed by a de- 
luge of rain. In the brighteſt period of the 
Roman republic, this would have put an end 
to the ceremony ; and even on the preſent 'oc- 
caſion it was differently interpreted. The ene- 
mies of the revolution whiſpered, that it was 
an indication that Heaven was diſpleaſed at 
what was going on; but others declared that, 
if Heaven was diſpleaſed, it could only be at 
the number of ariſtocrates, who, by their pre- 
ſence, profaned the ceremony. This interpre- 
tation would have gained more credit if the 
ariſtocrates only had been drenched in the rain. 

The Biſhop proceeded to the celebration of 
the maſs without any regard to the ſtorm; af- 
ter which he pronounced a benediction on the 
Oriflamme or Royal Standard of France, and 
on the. eighty-three banners of the depart- 
ments which waved around it immediately be- 
fore cher, 

Conſidering how much pains had been taken, 
particularly by ſome of the chief promoters of 
| 7 the 
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the revolution, to eradicate bene ſentimenta 
from the minds of the French people, it ſeems 


ſurpriſing that ſo many religious acts were in- 


ter woven with this ceremony. One part of this 


conduct preeluded the effect that ſeems to have 
been expected from. the other, and was as 
prepoſterous as that Monk's reaſoning, who, 
Preaching on the good produced by religion 
in the world, ſaid, In ſhort, my friends, we 


come from nothing; we are to return to an- 
nihilation ; but religion i is a comfort in all 


cales. 


the national guards in France, He named M. 
la Fayette as his delegate to perform the func- 


tions; ſo that la Fayette was for this day not 
only Commander in Chief of the national 


guards of Paris, but High Conſtable of all the 


armed men in the kingdom, which probably 


was a greater number than ever had been in 
any kingdom in the world before. 921 
M. la Fayette, as their repreſentative, took 


the oath firſt. When he left the bottom of the 


throne where he had | hitherto ſtood, and 
moved towards the altar for that purpoſe, the 
trumpets began to ſound ; a vaſt band of mar- 
tial-muſic continued to play while he aſcended 


the ſteps of the altar. In the view of the multi- 


tude who filled this immenſe circus around, he 


laid the point of his ſword upon the bible | 


which was on the table of the altar, and raiſing 


his other hand towards the ſky, the mulic 
ceaſed; 


The King had been e Gin that as 4 
only, ſupreme and abſolute commander of all 
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ceaſed; ; an univerſal ſtillneſs enſued; and he 
ronounced, We ſwear to be for ever faith» 
ful to the nation, to the law, and to the King; 
to maintain, to the utmoſt of our power, the 
conſtitution decreed by the National afſembly, 
and accepted by the King.” The trumpets, 
beginning to found as — as he had finiſhed, 
were drowned in the acclamation of Vive la 
N. © +57 
All the 8 of the Natiogal A 
then ſtanding up, the. Preſident. pronounced 
the oath. in his own name and that of his bre- 
thren ; which was in like manner followed by 
muſic and acclamation. 
When the King himſelf and; a great body 
of the national guards preſſed near the throne, 
which they — with raiſed arms, while 
he repeated, 1, King of the French, ſwear to 
employ all the power that 1s conſigned to me 
by the conſtitutional law of the ſtate, in main - 
taining the conſtitution which has been de- 
creed by the National Aſſembly, and accepted 
by mo; ; and | ſwear to put the laws i in execu- 
tion“ : 
A ſignal being given that the King had ta- 
ken the oath, the air reſounded . alternate 
peals of artillery and ſhouts of the people ; and 
thus ended a ceremony which, notwithſtand= 
ing the good intentions of many who took the 
oath, has been conſidered by many, who have 
lived to witneſs what ſcenes have been exhibi- 
ted liner in chat pation, as x the grandeſt and 
=” : __ moſt 
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moſt extenſive act of perjury. that heaven and 
earth was ever witneſs to. | 
The rain prevented the King om leaving 
the throne and walking to the altar, where it 
was expected he viould have taken the oath.* 


1 CHAP. IX. 


Haspy — of the Confederation. — The rejoicings which 
Followed. — Proceedings of the Aſſembly in conſtiluting Courts of 

- Fuſtice, both Civil and Crimmal.— Regulations reſpecting the Re- 
venue. Droit d' Aubaine, c. aboliſhed. — Accuſation of the Cha- 
zellet againſt POrkans and Mirabeau. Provincial 3 


5 —The air of Navy. I.. Conſequences. T 


UCH was the admirable order with which 
this auguſt ſpectacle was conducted! No 
be interrupted the enrapturing ſcene. All 

carriages having been prudently prohibited 

during that day, and the entrances to the 

— de-Mars having been intentionally 

rendered numerous, half a million of people 
were called together without a crowd, and 

diſmiſſed without a ſingle misfortune. befalling 
any one. Though to the eye of a philoſopher 
theſe ceremonies ' convey little more than the 
idea or: a ow none | mene, yet in the 


4 + The . had a one fabjeat « of regret they n 
that the King had taken the national oath in the pavilion, inſtead 
of performing that ceremony at the foot of the altar; and ſome of 
them crowding round Monſ. de la Fayette, conjured him to per- 
legte the King to go to the altar, and take the oath a ſecond time. 

« My. friends,” ſaid Monſ. de la Fayette, « the oath is not an air 


which can be played twice over.“ 
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minds of the-populace-this ſolemnity ſtamped 
an additional legality on the proceedings of 
the National Ailemily, and ſtrengthened their 
hands 

The rejoicings at Paris did not terminate 
with the ceremony of the federation. A ſuc- 
ceſſion of entertainments, which laſted ſeveral 
days, were prepared for the deputies from the 
provinces, who were all quartered in the houſes 
of the bourgeois, where they were received 
with the moſt cordial hoſpitality. | 

The night of the 14th of July the a 
city of Paris was illuminated; and the next 
day le ci-devant Duc, now Mon. d 'Orleans, 
gave a public dinner to the national guard In 

the half of the Palais Royal. In the evening 
part of the crowd amuſed themſelves by. dan- 
eing, while others were ſinging in chorus the 
favourite national ſongs. 

On the following Sunday the 3 
guards were reviewed by Monſ. de la Fayette 
in the Champ-de-Mars, which was again filled 
with ſpectators, and the people appeared more 
enthuſiaſtic than ever in their applauſes of 
their general. The Champ- de- Mars reſound- 
ed with repeated cries of Long live Monſ. 
de la Fayette! On this day carriages were 
again forbidden, and the evening diſplayed a 
ſcene of general rejoicing. The whole city 
was illuminated, and crowds of company filled 

the gardens of the Tuilleries, from which were 
ſeen the beautiful fracade of the Louvre lighted 


in the moſt {plengid. manner. In the Champs 
e Hlyſees, 


» 
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Elyſees, where a fete was given to the Depu- 
ties, innumerable lamps were hung from ons 
row of trees to another, and ſhed the moſt 
agreeable brilliance on thoſe enchanting Walks; 
where the exhilarated crowd danced and fung, 
aud filled the air with the ſound' of rejoicing. 


Fire-works of great variety and beauty were 


Exhibited on the Pont Neuf; and the ſtatue of 
Henry the Fourth was decorated with the or- 
nament of all others the moſt dear in the eyes 
of the people, a fearf of national ribbon, 
Tranſparencies of Monſ. de la Fayette and 
Monſ. Bailly were placed, as the higheſt mark 
of public favour, on each ſide of this revered 

r mn 
But the ſpectacle of all others the 'moſt in- 
tereſting, was the rejoicings at the Baſtile. 

The ruins of that execrable fottreſs was ſud- 
denly transformed, as if with a wand of necro- 
mancy, into a ſcene of beauty and of pleaſure. 


The ground was covered with freſh clods' of 


graſs, upon which young trees were placed in 
rows, and illuminated with a blaze of light. 


Here the minds of the people took a higher 


tone of exultation than in the other ſcenes of 
feſtivity. Their mutual congratulations, their 
reflections on the horror of the paſt, their 
| ſenſe of preſent felicity, their cties of Long 
live the Nation, ſtill fing in my ear, (fays 
Miſs Williams) I too, though but a ſojournet 


ia their land, rejoiced in their happinels, Joined 4 


| the univerſal voice, and repe af e d | with all my 


heatt and ſoul, Vive la Nation.” 
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Fhe repreſentatives of the hation; always fus 
perior to the fafcinations of theſe gay ſhews 
which amuſe vulgar minds, were only if. 
tent upon the proſecution of their Own proper 
bufmefs. While the eyes of all; excepting 
their own, were only attentive to evanid he-. 
they were engaged in laying the foundations 
for the equal and ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice 

in all the departments of France. Judges or 

ieee tke peace were to be elected in each 
canton, for the determination of petty diffe- 

rences; tribunals for the adjudication of more 
important cauſes were eſtabliſhed in diftricts 5 
and a tribunal of c2fforion, or court of appeal, 
was appointed for the whole kingdom; where; 
under certain reſtrictions, the proceedings of 
the inferior courts might be reviſed. Courts of 
criminal- juſtice were eſtabliſhed in each of the 
departments; and a high national court for the 
trial of crimes againſt rhe ſtate completed the 
edifice. One inſtirution, however, demands 
our attention, and we believe it is peculiar _ 
the new :abifrodeace of F rance.— Boards of 
contiliation- were appointed: in every diſtrict, 
where: the parties in 4 ſuit were to be cited 
perſonally, and where every means were to be 
employed to effect an amicable termination, 


before the cauſe could be brought to a Hearing 


before the ordinary courts of juſtice. Family 
arbitrators were alſo: authorifed to terminate 
petty diſputes between near relations, and the 
forms preſcribed! in all theſe caſes were the 
fimglet that could be invented. We: have 

k © 8 alxeady 
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already remarked. that the trial, by jury, . 
only adopted in criminal caſes; an ariſtocratic 
Writer obſerves on this ſubject, with ſome 
archneſs, that . the trial by jury would alſo 
have been eſtabliſhed i in civil. cauſes, if there 
had not been too many lawyers in the conſti- 
tuting aſſembly.” This is indeed not the only 
objection to the new juriſprudence of France, 


ſince there is much room to doubt whether 


temporary and elective judges: will be found 
effeQual to the purpoſes of ſubſtantial juſtice. 
Notwithſtanding theſe defects, EEE the 
French code is deſerying of admiration; for its 
ſimplicity, its conſiſtency ; for the. gratuitous 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; for the eaſy. acceſs 
which the pooreſt ſubject, when injured, finds 
to the means of redreſs ; for the. diſcourage- 
ment which it holds forth to litigious and vexa - 
tious conteſts :. and however the French revo- 
lution may terminate, in this part of the conſti- 
tution other nations may find much worthy of 
| Beatin and many inflitutions for. the obvi- 
z eaſe and advantage of the people. 
The arrangement of the courts of. Sales: 
| was not the only object which engaged the 
deliberations of 4 Aſſembly at this time. 


Regulations reſpecting the revenue, in future, 


were alſo decreed. They reſolved; that the le- 
giſlative body ſhould annually determine the 
ſum total of the public expences and contribu- 
tions; and that, under the direction of the 

King, an adminiſtration ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


in each nn. with an inferior or ſubor- 
dinate 


. \ - 
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dinate one in each diſtrict, for the eee 
and collection of the revenue. The police of 
each city or community was committed to ma- 
giſtrates choſen by the citizens. | 

As the legiſlature had aboliſhed the gabelle | 
and other odious and oppreflive taxes, an eaſy, 
moderate impoſt was laid on the landed, and 
other immoveable property in lieu of the an- 
cient badges of political ſlavery; together with 
a poundage upon perſonal property and an- 
nuities; and a tax upon patents, and a ſtamp 
tax upon contracts and other writings. Theſe 
taxes were however but ill paid; and to reme- 
dy the deficiencies of the revenue, continual 
emiſſions of aſſignats became neceſſary; and 
even to ſupply the want of current coin, which 
had been greatly leſſened by the continual emi- 
grations, it was thought proper to iſſue aſſig- 
nats for the ſmalleſt ſums. But paper credit, 
however reſponſible the bank on which it is 
dependent, is always attended with a tempo- 
rary inconvenience. It circulates with leſs fa- 

eility than ſpecie, and commonly increaſes the 
balance of exchange ' in fayour of e na- 
tions,” 3545/3 | 

The Aſſembly ted to hou beiin | 
ly for the eaſe of the nation. Several decrees 
of leſſer moment, but which reflect no leſs cre- 
dit on the liberality and wiſdom of the er 
bly, were paſſed about this period. That in 
particular which reſtored to the proceſiants,_ 
thoſe poſſeſſions of which their anceſtors had 


ow deprived by the revocation of the dict of 
| 2 
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Nantes, ia deferving of the higheſt ninja: ; 
and that which aboliſhed for ever all extraor- 
dinary taxes levied who the Jews was at 
once politic and juſt. Theſe were followed b 
the abolition of the execrable droit d'aubaine, 


which aſſigned to the King the property of all 


_ not naturalized who died in France, 
The tribunal of the Chatelet had given fla. 
grant proof, in the very different fates of Fav- 
ras and Augeard, that they were not unex- 
ceptionable of the relevancy of criminal eauſes, 
and of the competency of juridical evidence. A 
more flagrant inſtance, if poſſible, of their ere- 
dulity or their corruptian occurred ſoon after 
the confederation, That tribunal was charged 


by the Aſſembly to take cognizance of the af. - 


fair of the 5th and 6th of October. On the 
yk of Auguſt they hrought their report ſealed 
ta the bar of the Aſſembly, and in a pompous 
addreſs t lamented the ſevere taſk which their 
duty ta their country had impoſed upon them; ; 
and concluded with informing the Afembly 
that two of their own body were among the 
principal criminals. The Aſſembly heard 


this denunciation with horror and conſterna- 
tien; the report of the Chatelet was referred 


ta a committee; and the members againſt 
whom it was pointed: appeared to be M. d'Or- 
leans and M. Mirabeau the elder, whom they 


accuſed of a confpiracy t to murder the Queen, 


and to place M. d'Orteans upon the throne. 


The procedure of the Chatelet was printed; 


ne e the committee had u to make 
their 


( 43 ) 2 
their report, ſo weak and diſreputable was the 
evidence, ſo inconcluſive the reaſoning, and ſo 
groundleſs the proceedings, that though nei» 
ther M. d'Qrleans nor M. Mirabeau were at 
that time great favourites with the populace, 
the public voice had already acquitted them of 
every ſuſpicion: on the 2d of October there- 
fore the Aſſembly decreed, that on a full exa- 
mination there was no cauſe of accuſation a- 
gainſt them. Others were alſo involved in the 
proceſs, probably with more juſtice: but this 
unpropitious commencement ſo totally annihi- 
lated all confidence in the tribunal to which 
the proſecution was referred, that the affair 
was dropped, and even the guilty were of cart 
mitted to eſcape. 

When the court of nen Foe to ) hold 
up two ſuch characters as the objects of popu- 
lar odium, it ſhewed that the ſpirit of party, at 

that period, was exceedingly violent. The 
ariſtocratic body, who had previouſly acted 
chiefly on the defenſive, were now become the 

aſſailants, and no means were left untried to 
plunge the nation into a ſtate of confuſion, It 
. muſt: be allowed too, that the impatient and 
irritable temper of the French populace was an 
excellent engine to work with; and the jea- 
louſy which exiſted between the ancient ſol. 
diery and the new militia afforded frequent 
opportunities but too favourable to the withes 
of the malcontents. Petty tumults and conti- 
nual diſtruſt were excited in the frontier pro- 


vinces, in different parts of Flanders, . 
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and Lorrain, and a defection of ſome magni- 
tude took place among the ſoldiery at Tou- 


louſe: but what happened at Nancy was of 2 
ſtill more ſerious 4 2573 and | deſerves 5 a CPR 
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cular detail. 
As far as the kiftortdn's is {able to collect Arb 


this journals of the National Aſſembly and 
other authentic information, the following ap- 
Pears a juſt ſtatement of this dark and myſte- 
rious tranſaction. From the firſt eſtabliſhment 


of the revolution, the French army had been 


in a tate little favourable either to patriotiſm 

or ſubordination. The majority of their offi- 
cers were of the ancient Noblefſe, and a mu- 
tual jealouſy exiſted between them and the 


private ſoldiers. Every inducement had been 


> TT Xx 


ap; Sd Ven Promis and blandiſhments 


did not prevail, the moſt ſevere meaſures were 


put in execution. The ſoldiers were frequent - 


ly ill paid, and yet the moſt culpable profuſion 
had ben made of the money voted for the ſup- 


port of the army. Such, by the evidence of 


à party of the national guard of Nancy at the 


bar of the Aſſembly, was the ſtate of the garri- 
ſon in that city. The officers in general were 

inimical to the new conſtitution, and had made 
uſe of every tempration to deſtroy the attach⸗ 


ment of the ſoldiers to the new arrangement. 
Theſe means proving unſucceſsfu}, they had 
adopted the moſt rigorous diſcipline ; they had 
withheld the pay of the ſoldiers, and even con- 


demned them to run the — for demand- | 


ing 


4 an L 

ing neceſſaries, They had, * to 
perſuade the men, that all theſe acts were in 
conformity with the orders of the National 
Aſſembly, which refuſed any longer to furniſh, 
them with the uſual allowance of bread, and 
Which was upon the point even of depriving 
them of the augmentation of pay which had 
been eſtabliſhed at the revolution. 

The greateſt pains. were uſed, and the oth 
iniquitous arts employed to produce diſtruſt 
and mutual abhorrence between the citizens 
and. the ſoldiers. Men were drefſed in the 
uniform of the King's regiment (one of the 
regiments in garriſon there), and employed to 
wound and inſult the citizens. One of, theſe 
perſons was taken, and baniſhed from the city 
at the requeſt of the regiment z at the ſame 
time, ſome. young officers were encouraged, by 
their ſuperiors. to behave in the moſt indecent 
manner to ſeveral of the peaceable inhabitants; 
and even hired ruſfians were engaged for the 
ſame purpoſe. . Several of theſe were arreſted, 
and a court- martial appointed, at the requeſt of 
the regiment, for their trial: but M. Bouille, 
who commanded in the province, had ſet him- 
ſelf in oppoſition to this meaſure. One of the 
ee who had been aye.) in theſe, proſe 


| to the King of + 6 EEE ant 
The patience of the regiment was at Ja ex- 
| hauſted by ſo many repeated indignities and 


| ; PBX: 


threw | 
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* off their allegiance and ſubordination, al. 
ferted loudly that they were wronged of their 
pay and their allowance, and demanded the 


regimental accounts. M. Denow threatened 
with the gauntlet at} who preſumed to call for 
_ the aecounts. The regiment therefore imme- 
diately ſeized the military cheſt, and diſpatch- 
ed a deputation to Paris, to reprefent thats, facts 
to the National Affembly. 
The officers, however, took: eue to "SY 
pate che repreſentation of the ſoldiers, and 
were too intimately connected with the Mi- 
niſters, and ſome members of the Aſſembly, to 
permit the complaints of the privates to be 
heard. | The depuration. from the regiment 
was arreſted at Paris M. de la Tour dw Pin; 
the Miniſter of War, made a formidable repre- 
fentation of the rebellious conduct of the regi- 
ment. The miſeries reſulting from a want of 
fuborſlination, and the neceſſity of an example, 
were ecliced through the Aſſembly. On the 
16th of Auguſt, a; ſevere decree was paſſed, 
which authoriſed' the commander in chief of 
he province to reduce the inſurgents by force. 
In the mean time the other regiments in gar- 

en, we. Swing en of e e x, * 


and 


* Te Suit! 5 regiment; called Gate Wiang "A one of thoſe 
reginiems' which-were encamped in the Champ-de-Mars'before the 
revolution, and which were deſtined to mafſacre the Hariſians, diſ- 
ſeolxe the States General, and lay. waſte the city. of Paris. But the 
ſoldiers of Chateau - Vieux diſdained to act the part which had been 


* allgned them in this bloody tragedy : they refuſed to become the aſ· 


* of the Paribas, and declared to their officers Meir reſolufion to 
break 


15 5 8 
aud the regiment of cavalry called Meſtre ORs 
Camp, irritated by ſimilar oppreſſions, had 
concurred in the rebellion, had ſeized ſome off 
their officers, and were e 10 great aa” 
bert of 'the/populace.. + 
The decree of the 16th was. ho Ce made 
N than, from knowing the character of 
Ain commander! in chief, the moſt ſerious, con- 
ſequences were apprehended by all good citi- 
zens. The national guard of Nancy aſſembled, 
and offered to the regiments to undertake . 
part of mediators, and to ſend the terms of their 
lubmiſſion by a deputation from their o]n 
body to the National Aſſembly. The deputa- 
tion proceeded immediately to Paris, and on 
the 31ſt of Auguſt appeared before the Aſſem- 
bly. - On their repreſentation, the decree of 


the 16th was repealed, and commiſſioners 


were appointed for the purpoſe of 1 inquiring 
minutely into the circumſtances. of the caſe, 
and to ws the guilty, and reward the. de- 
ſerving. 

Such an arrangement, however, did not ſuit 


the. views of the perfidious and . 
| 1 Bouille. 


" N . 


break theic arms in pieces, ſooner dan employ them againſt the | 


citizens. That ſoldiers ſhould dare before they drew their ſwords 
to deliberate whether the cauſe was juſt, —that when the word of 


command for murder was given, they ſhould refuſe to obey,, becauſe. 


murder i is a crime — was an example of morality, which, if it be- 
came contagious, would, it was immediately felt, prove abſolutely 
deſtructiye to the pb, old cauſe of arbitrary power; and it was 
relolred to puniſh the ſoldiers of Chateau-Vieux for having dared 


to reaſon, when ” was the * kg for which 73 od 
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| Bouille.* | Without waiting the reſult of the 


deputation from Nancy, he haſtened with a 


fatal rafhneſs (as was confeſſed even by his ad- 


vocates) to enforce the decree of the 16th. 
He immediately ſent information that he came 


in obedience to a decree of the National Aſ- 
| fembly ſanctioned by the King, to re-eſtabliſh 


order in the town of Nancy—that, as a proof 
of their ſubmiſſion, he exacted that Meſſrs 
Malſeigne and De Noue, two general officers 
whom the infurgents had thrown into priſon, 
ſhould be direckly fet at liberty and ſent to him 
that four of the moſt criminal of each of the 
revolting regiments ſhould be delivered up to 


him, that they might be ſent under a guard 


to the National Aſſembly to be judged by them 
—and that the garriſon ſhould immediately 
* evacuate the town, and wait his ord ers at a 


* is 


certain meadow near it. 


There was ſome peter at firſt” Mile a 


thoſe” conditions would be fubmitted to. MM. 


de Malſeigne and de Noue, after a conſiderable : 
diſpute among the mntineers, during which 
both the Gentlemen ran a great riſk of being : 


5 killed, arrived ſafe at M. de Bouille's army. 


But when the advanced guard were about to : 


enter 72 N the 3 we” IVE: n bw 
eee, 


* 
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ſworn fidelity to the new government. 


Glen erer the bold open defunce ofthe fach a Cblentz 
has Ln in it * and ee. a 
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4 wa. on this ns aftel's a fit had to "OY 11 of be. 
Ks his country which he had. formed at the very moment 


when he accepted the command of a conſiderable force, and had 2, 
Compared to the baſeneſs 
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hg were As: at the gate, ſuſ 1 that 


obey thoſe who had agreed to accept of the 
conditions; on which they were joined by. 
many who had previouſly conſented to ſubmit. 


Some of the garriſon who wiſhed to retire 


were prevented by thoſe who had reſolved to 
reſiſt; and who, when ſummoned to ſubmit by 
the troops now within thirty yards of the gate, 
anſwered with threats, and prepared to fire a 
cannon, charged with grape hot e the aſ⸗ 


ſailants. e 1h 
A young aer nf the name of Deſilles, 


who belonged to the Regiment du Roi, had 
been extremely active in his endeavours to 
perſuade them to ſubmiſſion. This young man, 
being ſhocked at the idea of that ſcene of blood - 


| ſhed which was about to commence, and i in- , 
| ſpired by heroic enthuſiaſm, threw himſclf be- 


fore the mouth of the cannon as they were 
applying. the match, exclaiming, ** Stop, for 
heaven's ſake! Thoſe are your friends, your | 
brethren, whom you are going to deſtroy: 
they are ſent by the National Aſſembly ; ſhall. 
the King's regiment. be diſhonoured? This 


prevented the immediate firing of the piece. 


Two perſons, deputed by M. Bouille, threw 
their arms around his neck, and joined their 


45 efforts with his to preveny” the Sonden 3 


of hoſtilities. 
Theſe deputies entered dhe town, carrying 
voung Deſilles with them; the troops of the 


n * thoſe of M. de Bouille e 
8 in 


they were betrayed, obſtinately refuſed to 


— 


— 
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in awful inaQtivity; regarding. each other with 
| threatening looks till the effect of the meſſage a 


brought by the deputies ſhould be known. 


Inſtead of being agreed to, the terms e 
were rejected; the deputies inſulted and abu - 
ſed by the furious council to which they were 
preſented. When the young Deſilles ſaw 
this, he ruſhed again between the mutineers 
and the advanced guard, and fell pierced by 
ſeveral muſket ſhot, while he was entreating 
both parties to abſtain from mutual flaughter. 

The cannon charged with grape was imme- | 
diately fired, accompanied with a diſcharge of 


muſketry, which killed three officers and a con- 
ſiderable number of M. de Bouille's troops; 


_ Others advancing forced the gate and entered 


the town. Many of them were killed from 


the windows. The inſurgents, however, were 
driven from houſe to houſe; and a dreadful 


ſcene of carnage enſued. Three hundred were 
killed or wounded ; four hundred were made 


priſoners with arms in their hands; the 
15 reſt laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to the 


orders of M. de Bouille, who ſent them under 


elcorts to different garriſons. 
The day after the action at Naber och 


the fireets. were ſtrewed with dead bodies, a- 
mong which were two hundred ſoldiers of 


Chateau - Vieux, Bouille aſſembled a council of 
war, which condemned twenty-two ſoldiers of 
this regiment to be hanged, and one to be 


broke upon the wheel. The laſt words of this 


victim were, © Bouille will ſoon be found to 


. | 
: ; 
Fl 
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be a traitor—Long live the nation 1!” —and his 5 


| 


eyes cloſed themſelves in death. 


A few. of the unfortunate ſoldiers af Cha- : 
| teau-Vieux ſtill ſurvived; and forty-two of 


them were condemned to the galleys, two of 


whom died on the ſeats to which they were 
chained. . Forty ſtill ſurvived, and the Na- 


tional Aſſembly paſſed a decree for their deli - 


verance. This decree remained long unſane- 


tioned ; but, in the mean time, the ſoldiers of 
Chateau-Vieux received, from the patriots of 


Breſt, all the ſupport and conſolation which 
their ſituation admitted. The ladies of Breſt 


viſited the galley where they were chained, 


and ſhed tears upon their fetters, while the 
patriots of Paris wearied the Miniſters with 


applications in their behalf, and the decree at 


length received the royal aſſent. The ſoldiers 
of Chateau Vieux left "Breſt and came to Paris, 
in order to offer the tribute of their gratitude 
at the bar of the National Aſſembly, and to 
declare that the only uſe they deſired to make 


of the liberty to which they were reſtored, 
was that of ſhedding the laft drop of their 5 


blood for the French nation. 


On their way from Breſt to Paris, they war 


received in every town through which they 
paſſed with the moſt cordial welcome. They 
were conſidered as the victims of the common 


cauſe; fetes were prepared for their reception; 
and bleſſings were poured forth upon the Na- 


tional une for . reſtored” them: to 
Go OE St 
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The people of 8 feeling the ſame 3 | 
Nob: determined alſo to prepare a fete for 
their reception. The citizens made a volun- 
tary. contribution for this purpoſe, and the plan 


of a very magnificent proceſſion was formed. 
But here the tale of diſcord begins. The ene- 


mies of the public peace ſaw in chis projected 
fete an opportunity of fomenting diſorder and 


troubles, too favourable to be loft. Reports 
were rapidly cireulated through Paris, that this 


triumphal entry of the ſoldiers of Chateau- 
Vieux was intended as an inſult to the national 


guard, who had fought againſt them. Placards 
on this ſubject were paſted up in every ſtreet, 


hand- bills were diſtributed, incendiary pam- 


phlets were publiſhed, the minds of the people 
became inflamed : it was afferted that the fete 
would end in a maſſacre—in ſhort, every thing 


was aſſerted that Fallen and berty rage could 


ſuggeſt. 
The citizens, 1 hall S too far to 
| recede : the fete took place, and was the more 


fingular and intereſting from being ſtripped of 
No perſon 
was ſuffered to carry arms, and the ſoldiers HE 
Chateaux-Vieux, inſtead of mounting a tri- 
umphal car which had been prepared for them, 


much of its intended ſplendour. 


were mixed undiſtinguiſhed with the crowd. 


"The fete, however, notwithſtanding the gloomy 
augurs which had preceded 1 it, 98 e 


the ſmalleſt diſorder. 


The people, who were e to the | 
number of between three and four hundred 
* thouſand, 


[EY 


fouſand; Pn their own police; and, ind 5 
ing ſome difficulty at ſetting out in marthalling q 
the proceſſion, every one being ambitious to 
have a place near the triumphal ear of liberty, 
à gardener picked a Wheat-ear, with which 
the people conſented. to regulate the order of 
the march, and wherever the wheat-ear was 
carried, immediately TIAL themſelves er | 
order. : 
Thus marſhalled by a Wie infleat of 4 
being kept in their places as formerly by the 
point of bayonets, the people, whom their ene- 
mies had accuſed of the moſt dark and atro- 
cious deſigns, advanced towards the Champ- 
de-Mars, indulging themſelves in all the en- 
Wage of ſimple and affectionate joy. They 
danced, they ſung hymns to liberty, they filled 5 
he air with cries of Vive la nation? 
When the news of the tragedy at Nancy firſt 7 
reached Paris, the whole city was ſtruck with _.. 
horror; But as M. Bouille had not exceed> 
eck the authority which the National Aſſembly _ 
had unfortunately conceded to him by the raſi 
decree of the 16th, they could not legally in- 
ict either puniſhment or cenſure upon him. 
The populace, however, who were not re- 
duced to fuch dilemma, gave a full vent to 
their feelings ; they openly accuſed M. Bouille 
af treachery, and a defire to effect a counter- 


the Mi iſters. | In a word, the reſentment of 55 


by 


- 


n, and even threatened the lives of : 


4). 


wy by unuſual circumſpeQion EY care. 16; 19 only 
* neceſſary to add with reſpect to this buſineſs, 
that in the month of December following, the 
Aſſembly reverſed all its own decrees againſt 
the inſurgents at Nancy, liberated all the pri- 
ſoners, and recompenſed them as men Who 
had unjuſtly ſuffered: at the ſame time they 
decreed public honours to the memory of the 
brave Deſilles, and placed his Hwy under the 
ra of the ſtate. = N 
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2 Raban, uy: Mr ECON in Pe ihe at Piri 
occaſioned by a Duel—Embarraſſng Hair of the Papal Doni 
nion in Avignon —The Ejedment of the refradory Clergy from 


+ their: Benefices — A. League formed by. Foreign Powers again 


obeyed at Aix, Lyons, and Brittany. — Emigratins, 


| of the King's Aunts, — Armed Men found in the Palace. D. 
crees relating to the Army, ihe Sr 0 — of tht 
"Law of Inheritances. © ary LD) 

AR Necker, who nad 185. K time 2 
IVI the decline of his popularity, and had 

Already received ſeveral mortifying proofs that 

his influence in the National Aſſembly was 

greatly diminiſhed, became alarmed” for his 

_ perſonal ſafety; for in the popular outer 

e the Miniſters, no exception was made 

in his favour. He thought proper, therefore 


to ſend a letter with his reſignation to the Af 
| ſembly, on the pretext, that his health required 
retreat and country air. Immediately after i 
' was read, ſeveral members called for the orde! 
ra of the "thy 5 Wich is uſually done when the 


— 
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matter OT under conſideration is thought. 
unworthy of their attention. me 


Mr Necker had lent above two millions. of 
Urres to the public treaſuxy, which his friends 
had often adviſed him to withdraw and place 
in greater ſecurity.; but he had always refuſed; 


and on his leaving Paris, he declared that he 


had left that ſum, with his hotel and furniture, 


as pledges for the faithfulneſs of his 
niſtration. e 


Several of ths” ſections of Paris a * 


funbled; on purpoſe to determine whether or 


not he ought. to be permitted to leave the 
kingdom before his accounts were examined 


and approved; for he had now ſo entirely loſt 


guardian angel of France, now e 


vrhether all the fortune which he left behind 
would indemnify the nation for the money 
of which he had defrauded it. But Mirabeau, 


Camus, and others, who were fully convinced 
of Mr Necker's integrity, and, ſufficiently, ſen- 
fible of the mutability of public opinion, had 


A hed” kim out 125 . W 


3 11 8 is not to 3 3 of bs National Aﬀembly 9 no EY 


ke notice was taken of this letter. The inflexible integrity of Mr 


Necker certain]; demanded the higheſt veneration ; his abilities 


entitled him tq reſpect, and his ſervices to gratitude.— But, what 


is the gratitude of public bodies? If, like one of his predeceſſors in 


office, he had retired, a public defaulter, infamouſly loaded with 


the ſpoils of his country, only to be employed in exciting enemies, 
and provoking the moſt profligate combinations againlt her,. could 
he have been treated with t more marked 6 


his popularity, that thoſe very Pariſians who a 
few months before had conſidered him as the 
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with the ſections, and bee any oppoſi- 
*tion from being made to his departure 
I be calumnies of Mr Necker's enemies were 
* a to Paris: they were circulated all 
| over France. He had not proceeded on his 
Journey above forty leagues until he was ſtop⸗ 
8. by the municipal officers of a ſmall town. 
hey diſregarded his paſſports, and ftill more 


a particular letter from the King which he 
alſo ſhewed them. They inſiſted that he ſhould 
remain where he was until they received i -j 
ſſtructions from the National Afﬀembly. 
and Madame Necker were accordingly Whry 
£ eld like ſtate priſoners, until two deputies from 


F * N returned from Paris with the 
for their 92005 ſet ; 


AT 0.40 


nt liberty. Ss, : 
Before . were out of at they were ? 


Again ftopped, not by the Magiſtrates but by 


the populace of Vefoul, ,. who, after a number 
- of) inſults, . examining "their papers and” every 
artiele in their trunks, and detaining them ſe- 
\  veral hours in the dread of ſome greater vio- 
6 lence, reluctantly allowed them to proceed on 
the journey at laſt, although they could find 
mY 8 nothing on which to found a pretext for de- 
. them. 7 
In this manner was Mr Necker obliged to fly 
: 13 from the country, where he had but a few 
months before been almoſt adored a man 
whale; exile a ſhort time before had excited 
3 univerſal regret; who, although a Proteſtant 
| ep a fo igner, To ee che confidence n 
| TER +" e 
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the nation. more than any Roman Catholic 
Miniſter, who was alſo a native, ever has 
done: and, what makes the capricious fickle- 
nieiſs of the French appear in a ſtronger point'of 
view, is, that no change of ſyſtem or political 
conduct on the part of Mr Necker occaſioned 
this ſudden alteration of their opinion. Neither 
his fidelity nor his diligence was ever called in 
queſtion; and there is ſtrong reaſon r be- 
i 2 that his earneſt wiſh and ſupreme am- 
bition were to arrange the finances of France; 
to eftabliſh a government free from the ty- 
ranny of the old one, and which ſhould: guard 
with impartiality the liberties of the people 
and the dignity of the crown. The great er- 
ror into which both he and the nation fell, but 
for which he was more excuſable than the na- 
tion, was imagining that he had gemus and 
talents to accompliſh ſuch an undertakings; for, 
however ſtrange it may ſeem, nothing is more 
certain than that the public” over-rated Mt 
Necker s abilities as much as he himſelf did. 
But fo many of mankind think highly of 
1 themſelves without any other mortal to keep 
them in countenance, that the man who has 
| an exalted notion of his own abilities, know. 
ing that the world in general are of the fame 
way of thinking, may be excuſed, although 
both he and the world are 5 N Mr 
Necker is accuſed of being oſtentatious and 
vain; but if a man maintains perfect integrity 
towards the public, is benevolent towards indi- 
7 viduale, Tulkils the relative duties 'of life con- 
| | a a+ | 
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; een, add ſtrives to be b to man- att 
: Kind, is it not ungenerous to inſiſt ſo much on flit 
his vanity ? Would it not be fortunate for man- mi 
kind, if many more of them had the ſame kind oe 
175 vanity We” ok ine 
The 5 grit of futtion, RET: of kiadled ch 
up flames ſo fatal to the tranquillity of the ar- thi 
my, found its way alſo into the navy of France. ſig 
The National Aſſembly had decreed the adhe- 222 
rence of the nation to all exiſting treaties, in an 
which the family compact was neceſſarily in- Te 
cluded; and as England continued arming on | tai 
the Spaniſh diſpute, a fleet of 3o ſeil was or- rel 
dered to be equipped at Breſt, as it Was uncerf-π— B. 
tain how far France might be involved in the of 
; expected hoſtilities. The diſorders which tooækõ“ ſo 
place among the | ſeamen at Breſt have been bu 
attributed to different cauſes... On the 13th of fre 
September, while the ſquadron was fitting out th 
with all poſſible expedition, the Leopard arri- / be 
ved from St Domingo, having on board a part ; 
of the refractory aſſembly, who were ordered di 
over to anſwer for their conduct; and as the m 
diſſatisfaction commenced on board this veſſel, A 
on account of the Admiral commanding a:fai- m 
lor to be impriſoned for intoxication, it was tr: 
ſuppoſed by ſome that the crew had been de- af 
praved by their communication with the rebel- th 
lious members of the St Domingo Afﬀembly; it 
while others have attributed it, perhaps with _ CC 
more probability, to the general | ſuſpicion in 
Which the ſeamen entertained of their officers, I 
the JOINT of n. were of the 'Nobility; | ® 
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4 poſſibly: not well affected to 1 new con- 
fit tion. M. Menou, i in a report from the 


October, attempted: to fix the blame on the 


ſgnation of the naval miniſter, M. de la Lu- 


and on the 16th of pe ber, by that of M. 
Tour du Pin, vho was replaced by M. du Por- 


tail, The Admiral M. Albert de Rioms, al 0 ” 1 


reſigned, with many of the officers; and M. 


military and marine committees on the 2 1ſt of 


zerne, who was ſucceeded by M. Fleurieu” 


4: . 


inactivity. and inertneſs of the miniſters. This ; 
charge however did not appear well founded, 
though it was followed on the 27th by the re- 


Bougainville was appointed to the command : abs 
of 0 fleet. The malecontents were with 


ſome: difficulty ; reduced to ſubordination 3 85 8 


but happily for France, ſhe was delivered 


from the neceſſity of engaging in à War „ 


the convention which was ſoon after ligne! 


between Spain and England. e N < Nn wk 1 4 


Amidſt all theſe confuſions which kept e 
diſtant parts of the kingdom in a ſtate of al- 
moſt conſtant alarm, it was fortunate for the 


Aſſembly, and for the Royal Family, that the 


metropolis poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of 


— 4 


tranquillity; The diſcontent excited by the 


_ of Nancy ended without violence. n 


e 1th of November, however; the tranquil- 
lity of the capital was once more diſturbed, in 


conſequence of a private diſpute, which ended ge 
in a duet between M. Caſtries and M. Charles 
Lameth, in which the latter was dangerouſſy REN 


WOO _ _— ins is at firſt exagge-" 
| rated, 


— 
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. rated, the 1 news was very y pied that 
M. Lameth was killed; and the people, ever 
prone to ſuſpicion, immediately conceived the 
formidable idea of a general conſpiracy ſucceſ- 
_ fively to affaſſinate all the patriotic members, 
An immenſe mob was preſently aſſembled at 
_ the Hotel de Caſtries, which they proceeded 
dz ſpoil and deſtroy. M. de la Fayette, whoſe 
Vigilance was ever awake, no ſooner heard of 
the commotion, "than with a party of the Na- 
tional guard he repaired to the ſpot, and with 

_ a fortitude which never forſook him 2 

repreſented to the populace the raſhneſs of 

their conduct. It is equally” to the credit of 
each party, that the mob immediately deſiſted, 
and even, on coming out of the houſe, inſiſt 
end that every man ſhould be ſearched, to 
So that Thur: was not aided leaſt cher 
>| An affair of: a mon ebe 3 . 

os the attention of the Aſſembly, about the mid- 

7 . dle of November; and all Europe hung in 

auxious expectation as to what ſhouted be the 
reſult of their deliberations. It is well known, 
that the country of Avignon id incloſed on 
every ſide by the dominions of France; that 
it formed antiently a part of Provence; that it 
Was alienated by a Queen who was at that pe- 
riod both under eircumſtances of com pulſion 
And a minor; that, as ſoon us ſhe came of age, 
Js e rechimed it; that the ſeſſion had not been 
formally athriowledued by the parliaments, 
5 Ld that leyerdt es monarchs * 1 
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F wry 
ed cheir claim to the city as a part of theit he- | 
reditary dominjons. . On the other hand, it 


muſt be acknowledged, that long poſſeſſion 9 = 


had given to the popes that title by which 
moſt ſovereiguties are held; that the ceſſion 
of Jane, Queen of Naples, had been ratified by 
the ſtates of Provence; and that if ſome of the 
Kings had denied the right of the Pope, it had 
been acknowledged by others. A ſtronger rea- 


ſon ſolicited the Aſſembly to incorporate this oy 


city with the kingdom of France, and that was 
the voice of the inhabitants of Avignon them- 
ſelves, The papal government is notoriouſly 
the worſt in the world; it is even ſaid, that 
juſtice was- publicly bought and. ſold at Avig- 
non; nor could any remonſtrances to the pope 
obtain redreſs for the people. In this ſtate of 
oppreſſion, a large party in the city ſaw.with a 
{ſpirit of emulation the new government of 
France; they defired to make it their model, 
but ſtill profeſſed obedience to the Pope. They 
elected a municipality, and formed the active 
citizens into a National guard. Such a ftate 
of things was ſcarcely conſiſtent with a foreign 
A conteſt between the vice-legate 
and the people immediately ſucceeded ;. On the 


roth of June a violent inſurrection took place 


in the city; the people ſeized the palace; the 
papal arms were” taken down, and thoſe of 
France put up in their place; and a petition 
was diſpatched to the National Aſſembly, en- 
treating, that the territory of Avignon might 
de e into oa Joiminiohs of France. 
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- Fai this firſt application the Aſſembly 3 ath=. 
ſwered, by ſending a body of troops to reſtore 
2 tranquillity, and to preſerve order in the city; 
at the ſame time adjourning the queſtion con- 
. cerning the object of the petition. In May 


1791, the diſcuſſion was again reſumed, and 


it was again deferred. In the mean time, as 


the papal party was ſtrong, and the Clergy ap- 


prehenſive of being deprived of their influence 
and their wealth, a moſt dreadful civil war de- 


ſolated this beautiful country. It would be 


diſguſting, as well as tedious, to enter into a 


detail of the bloody ſcenes and the horrid out- 

rages Which ſucceeded. Let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that all theſe circumſtances being made known 

— the Aſſembly, after repeated deliberations, it 
was at length reſolved, on the 14th' of Septem- 


ber, 1791, that the territory of Avingon, with 
the adjacent country of Venaiſſin, ſhould be 


conſidered as a part of the French empire, and 


that a compenſation in lieu of theſe countries 


ſhould be offered to the Pope. We have anti- 


cipated a little the order of. theſe tranſactions, 


forthe ſake of perſpicuity, gs ey 10 
| the chain of our narrative. CD 


The violent Harangues of hed whom erte in 
veterate enemies of the Clergy, made more im- 


preſſion on the minds of the populace than all. 


the remonſtrances of the others; which was 


probably owing to the ſmall hold that religi- 


.. ous. ſentiments had on the minds of a certain 


portion of the people; from another portion 


. the: rad of TO mo 8 pecu- 


bs nary 
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4 niary W of the Clergy as ae 3 


and thirdly, from the demagogues RB, 
that by the decrees in queſtion the people 


would reap: immediate benefit; ; whereas the 


benefits which the Clergy held forth to them 


as the coaſequence of oppoſing, thoſe decrees, 


were to-be reaped. at a diſtant «ASD auch int a a- 
nother world. 

It had been e in Jobs: 1799; Sa every 
beneficed clergyman ſhould take a ſolemn oath 
to be faithful to the nation, the law, the King, 


and to maintain the new. Conflitutien, particu- 


larly thoſe decrees. which regarded eccleſiaſtics. 
This regulation, however, had not been ftrong- 
ly enforced, and was in a ſhort time almoſt en- 


tirely neglected; but, when the Clergy was 
univerſally accuſed. of counter-revolutionary | 
practices, it was reſolved that this decree ſhould. 


be executed with rigour all over the Ki 


dom; 3 and that thoſe who refuſed or neglected 
to take the oath ſhould be ejected from their 


* 1 


benefices, and ſuffer other penalties. 5 


It would have been more prudent as wall as ; 


more equitable to have appointed no penalty 


or punichment, except to ſuch as actually ex- 


cited the; people to inſurrection. The exact- 
ing ſuch an oath; unqueſtionably. Was perſecu - 


tion; and, it produced the effect which perſe- 


cution, never fails to produce: it rouſed the 
ſpirit. of enthuſiaſtic reſiſtance. Several en- 
thuſialtics. ho would have ſubmitted to the 
Non, and refrained from any active part 
agajofl it, could ni not prevail on themſelves to take 

| | Te 1 5 this 


— 
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this oath. ths who would 8 bad no ) ſeru- 5 
ple in taking it from any conſcientious or pious 
motive, refuſed; becauſe they could not bear the 
idea of pafling for baſe-minded time-ſervers, 
which they imagined they ſhould be deemed, 
if they took it in the preſent eircumſtances. 
Many waited till they ſhould be informed of 
the Pope's deciſion LE: they determined 
Whether they ſhould take or refuſe the oath. 
The King himfelf had delayed to fanction this 
ſevere decree till he ſhould: know his Holi- 
neſs's approbation; which Cardinal Bernis, 
the King's ambaſſador at Rome, was s inftruQted | 
to apply for. : 
This was a. e ieh it cannot be 
thought the ambaſſador would be very eager to 
urge, or the Pope very prompt to grant, in the © 
manner expected by the National Aſſembly. 
In the mean while, as the diſturbances in 
his provinces augmented, and were generally 
imputed to the manceuvres of the Clergy, the 
National Aſſembly appointed that their preſident 
ſhould wait on the King, and require his rea- 
ſons in writing, ſigned by himfelf and coun- 
terſigned by the Miniſter, Of the delay in 
ſanctioning the decree: on which the King 
thought proper to ſanction the decree without 
| -_ waiting for the approbation of his Holineſs; 
2 and at the ſame time he wrote a very com- 
3 Plaiſant letter to the Aſſembly, in which he 
= ' declares that his only reaſon for having delay- 
Et ed ſanctioning this decree againſt. the Clergy 


. Was, an earneſt wiſh that ſome leſs ſevere mea- 
ſure 


1 
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| ſure could have been deviſed; and that he 
| agreett to it then, in the hopes that his ſhewing 
the world that he and the National Aſſembly 
were of the ſame ſentiments would preclude 
future reſiſtance to the decree, and quiet Wo 
2 agitation of people's minds on that ſub; ject. : 
lt is evident, however, from this very an- 
ſwer, that the King and National Aſſembly 
were not preciſely of the ſame ſenti ments. 
The Pope ſoon afterwards declared his dif- 
approbation of the oath; which determined 
many of the Clergy to refüſg it who had re- 
mained until then in ſuſpenſe; but did not 
prevent all thoſe who refuſed the oath from 
bein ejected from their e and others 
_ appointed in their ſtead. 6 Ho aa] 
As the oath was confelerd by. FIRES: per- 5 
jury, being in their opinion a breach of that 
which they had taken at their ordination; and 
as the Pope had now declared his poſitive diſ- 
approbation of it, a refuſal of it by Roman 
Catholic Clergy, in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, could not, in candour, be conſtrued into a 
proof of a ſeditious ſpirit, or of rebellious de- 
ſigns againſt the exiſting government; and 
therefore the cruelty and injuſtice of depriving 
them of their livings for refuſing it appears in 
2 ſtriking light; particularly as ſome of the 
Clergy offered to overleap other difficulties, 
: and take the oath, provided it ſhould: not be 
conſtrued ſo as to imply their admiſſion of any 
ſpiritual authority in the Aſſembly. But ok 


this 2 Was refuſed t to o chem. e 


{as 


The enforcing of this decree was a ſource + WM 
antabPincts not only to the excluded Clergy, 
but likewiſe to the mioſt pious. of the people, 
whoſe conſciences did not permit them to re- 

1 Ceive the ſacrament at the hands of Prieſts | 

|  - whom they thought unworthy of adminiſter- 

ing it; for the Pope's interdiction, which was 

6 treatsd with contempt by the licentious popu- 

| | lace of Paris, was viewed in a very ſerious | 

=. light by the ſober and ſuperſtitions peaſantry | 

= of the provinces. When it was urged to one 

| of them that he ought” to have no ſeruple at 
receiving the facrament from a Prieſt who had 

taken the "oath, ſince the King himſelf* had 

| ſanctioned the deere, * My body,” faid the 

| +; peaſant, belongs to 25 King; ; but may. foul 

V | belongs to the Pope.” 

. In the full perſuaſion that ſo beste a part 

1 ol his property was at the Pope's diſpoſal, it is 

5 not furpriſing that this poor man was cautious 

| of doing what his Holineſs diſapproved of. 

VW But; laudable as this peaſant's conduct was, 

What is recorded of another is ſtill more praiſe- 

| - worthy, and infinitely more difintereſted. 

One of his neighbours having repteached him 

forhaving had his child ba pied by a Prieſt juſt 

eſtabliſhed in the pariſh; 5 1 had taken the 

_ oath, inſtead of applying to the former Cure 

who had been ejectecd: Why, my child 
ſeemed very weakly, replied the peaſant; 
and 1 was fo much afraid of its dying with- 
out baptiſm, chat 1 took the firſt Prieſt 1 could 
sert to * the poor infant 8 ſoul at all 
4 * ut, 


\ 
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_ « But, after what the Pope has * ” ſaid 


tis neighbour, © does not your own ſoul run 
ſome. riſk, for having employed one of thoſe 
impious Prieſts who diſobey his Holineſs 8 ; 
« ] have time to repent and get abſolution, 
rejoined the peaſant; t whereas my poor in- 
nocent babe was in danger of flipping off in 
an inſtant without baptiſm . chance of 
ſalvation“.“ 1 7 8 
The view of the National Aſſembiy in en- 1 
| forcing the oath, and in ee from their be- 
nelivas all who reflded it, no doubt. was to de- 
prive thoſe perſons of the government of the 
church who were diſaffected to the revolution, 
and to place it in the hands of men who could 
have no hopes of retaining their ſituation but 
by ſupporting it. Nevertheleſs it ſeemed im- 
politic to. ſtrike at the whole body of the 
Clergy at once, and fo unite in one common 
cauſe four diſtinct ſets of men who acted on 
very different principles from each other— 
namely, thoſe who objected to the oath from 
motives of pure picty ; thoſe who objected, 
from ſtrict notions of church authority; thole 
who, without having much regard for either, 
had a perſuaſion that the government would 
ſoon be reſtored to its ancient channel; and, 
fourthly, thoſe who had a repugnance from ta- 


King. the -oath, I becauſe 894 knew it 
would 


39 Before the n it was a 3 opinion. even among 
the populace, that the ceremony of baptiſm was valid although 
performed by a, heretic ;- but at this period ſome of the peaſantry 
were made to believe that to 1 a Prieſt who had ach the 
oaths was a mortal — NG 


A 
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would be imputed! to mean and intereſted mo- 
tives. „ 

Of one Nane ans thirty-oae Machen, Oo 
or three only were prevailed on to conform to 
the decree of the Aſſembly, and preſerve their 
biſhopricks at the expence of taking the oath. 
All the reſt were ejected from their benefices. i 

So ſtriking an act of ſeverity againſt a body 
of men of ſuch importance, and of an 5 10 4 
' who have had the moſt powerful influence on 
the minds of the people, might have been 
dreaded by any government, but particularly 
: by one ſo looſe and unſettled as that of France 

at "thts time. It is but juſtice to add, that the 

ſeverity of this decree was in ſome degree 

mitigated by! a ſubſequent law, which aſſigned 

to the non: juring cy” a e of $90 

livres per annum. 

During theſe two ene years the Con- 

ſtituent Aſſembly had berate arduous had 

the enterpriſes been which they had with cou- 

lige undertaken, and atchieved with wiſdom 
and ſucceſs. The year 1790 cloſed with a very 
conſiderable addition of well earned popular 

eclat. A ſtatute was decreed to be erected to 

the memory of Rouſſeau, and his widow was 

allowed a penſion. Some other popular acts 

were paſſed; but what conferred upon them 

Be the moſt ſolid applauſe, was the report of the 

| committee of finances, from which it appeated, 
that the National receipt exceeded the expen- 
diture by three millions, and that there was 


* 5 upwards * 500, oool. Rerling'! in * in the 
| public 


4 2 


publte treaſury. To the immortal honour of 


the Aſſembly, the pernicious and diſgraceful * 
tax of LOTTERIES was totally aboliſhed 'and- 
prohibited. About the cloſe of the year M. de 


St Prieſt, ne of the interior Ahe 


reſigned.” 5 | 
The ine ment wy, . year 1 701 Was 


cequally honourable to the conſtituent Aſſem- 


bly. Inſtead of indicating (as its enemies inſi- 
nuated) an inclination; to prolong its ſefſion, 


like the long parliament of England, a liſt of 
articles was: introduced, which were neceſſary 
to be diſcuſſed previous to the final eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Conſtitution; after the determina- 


tion of which the Aſſembly declared its inten- 
tion of dere nn and 8 its au- 


thority. / HORN 2, 


We are bw nen at that period 1 5 7 
French revolution when jealouſy and the dread 
of the utter overthrow of deſpotiſm rouſed the 


neighbouring potentates on the continent, and 
prompted them to enter into a moſt formidable 
league againſt the riſing liberties of France. 


Cordons of troops were advanced from Ger- 


many on the north, from Spain on the ſouth, 
and from Italy and Savoy on the weſt; and 


France might be ſaid literally to be bef eged 


with hoſtile: armies. The events which took 
— place in France, retarded for a while the exe- 
cution of this plan: but the diſpoſitions of 


deſpotie courts never alter; their action is 


occaſionall interrupted by circumſtances; but 


11 tenour is direct, and their conduct com- 
MM TOY monly | 
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TW * what Leopold left ungper⸗ 
formed, France wall an ae to ac · 
' compliſh. 
The only 3 which the 0 of the 


Aſſembly afforded to theſe powers for inter- 
fering in her domeſtic concerns, was the claims 


of the German princes who had eſtates in Al- 
ſace and Lorraine. On the ſubverſion of the 


feudal inſtitutions, the claims of vaſſalage, 


mortmain, &c. &cc. which theſe princes con- 


ſidered as their right, were neceſſarily aboliſh- 


ed. It was in vain that the National Aſſembly 


repeatedly decreed. them the ampleſt'compen- 
ſation. The views of the German courts were 


different. Alſace and Lorraine afforded - the 


excuſe, but the object of the projected war 
was certainly not the ſeignorial rights of a few - 


petty princes, who would think - thernfelves 


amply recompenſed by the receipt of a few 
louis in their empty treaſuries. The cautious - 


politics of Leopold, however, led him to pur- 


ue the moſt courtly meaſures in treating with 


France. On the 22d of January, the King 
communicated to the Aſſembly à letter from 
the Emperor of Germany, in which that Mo- 
narch makes the moſt unqualified proteſtations 


of his amicable intentions towards France; but 
intimates at the ſame time, that it is neceſlary 


that all the innovations that have taken place 
in conſequence of the decrees of” the ꝗth of 
Aliguſt be done away, and matters put upon 


tze ancient footing.” The King, „ when he 
He bam 2s the letter, treated it merely as an 


_ © ey. _ 
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official ** * the Emperor, as 3 of the 


German empire; and obſerved, that he re- 
ceived at the ſame time the moſt paciſię aſſu- 


rances from the court of Vienna. The Aſſem- 


bly, however, were not to be impoſed upon by 
the fineſſe of Leopold; they immediately de- 
creed. a conſiderable augmentation of the na- 
tional force, and that every defeniwe meaſure | 


ſhould: be expeditiouſly adopted. 
While France was menaced by the neigh 


* ” 
* 


bouring powers with a foreign war, the ene- 


mies of her riſing greatneſs, in her own de- 


| partments, were indefatigable in kindling up 
che flames of civilgcommotions. Many cauſes | 
conſpired. to. facilſtate their deteſtable deſigns. 
The people in many places were too little in- 
ſtructed to enjoy legal and temperate liberty... 
The hopes of thole who were adverle to the 
new conſtitution were elevated by the proſpect 
ol a eounter- revolution, and the movements 
of the hoſtile powers; and the reſentment of 


the refractory and ejected prieſts operated 


every where upon the fanaticiſm of the popu- 


lace. At Aix, a club or ſociety, calling itſelf 
Friends of the King and the Clergy,” was 
inſtituted; the members of which, on the 1ath 
of December, indulged themſclves: in the im- 
prudent meaſure of wearing the white cock- 
ade. In the evening of that day, ſome of the 
party met with a number of perſons who be- 
longed to a club of oppoſite. principles; eme 
piſtols were diſcharged, and a riot immediately 
ea The mob haſtened immediately to the 
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n = priſon, £ 
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bim, With two ethers of the af 


5 + EA Rahe ed thither along with him. > 


prieſt, after having celebrated. ma 
5 On regation to kiſs the crucifix, and g ave them 


: _—_ daggers into the 
perſons who haye degraded your holy religion: 


0. 


x priſon, where a M. fg an „* had 


tor ſame time b Konfinęd f or ſedlitious wri- 


kings and practices; and, ig dehiange of the 


municipality and the national guard, tore him 
from . his place of confinement, and hanged 
iüerrgtie party, 
Meflrs Moden and I Dorim mont, gn the neigh⸗ 
bouring tree | 


At Lyons, on \ the other hand, 2 deſperate, 
hut A e conſpiracy was diſcovered, 


which had for its object, to corrupt the popu 


4 : lace of that city, by diſtributing money. among 


em; to bring back thither the E eh 


0 Wake that city the retreat of the King, if he 
uy he 0 e from the tional . Kant; ; 


the Aſſembly was forcibly to be 


* 
* 


e neighbourhood « of Vannes in Beten 


F 5 fanatic Clergy openly preached againſt the 


conſtitution : and in one countr 4 gelen os 
eſire 


b{clution.—* Go now,” ſaid he, 101 plunge 
hearts of thoſe impious 


you are ſayed! ' The infatuated multitude, in- 
ated by this incendiary exhortation, march- 


1 | e&d.; In a body t to Vannes. At this place, how- 
ever, they found the Iriſh regiment of Walſh 


and the national guard of Orient prepared for 
Ho regePfion, ang. RET vers 2 Aue | 
—_—_ Ac T 
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dei objects of every + deiares- of mag 


ut to a few 


S them to defend? from their deliberx- 
tions on the weightieſt affairs of the nation, N 
and to employ their: ſenatorial! wiſdom abobr = 
the departure of two old women aut of the 
kingdom. The letter, addreſſed to the prefi- _ 


dent, announced that his aunts, the daughters“ 
of Louis XV. had left Paris that morning<at! 
ſix o'clock; and that, as he was: perſuaded: that” 
they could not legally be deprived of the liber. 
ty which the conſtitution gave to every citizen 
to travel wherever he would, he had not at- 2 
| teripted to prevent their dep aftlafe. 
The King's two aunts; eiche only eib 

 diughtets * Louis XV. now corifiderably* * 
vanced in life, had been long diſtreſſed at the”. 


innovations of which” they” Ta already been : 


_ witnefles, and alarmed at the” thoughts of 


_ others Which they dreaded: Notwithſtanding 


their having been bred" in a licentious court, 


YT and witnefles of the profligate life of their fher 


Du they both entertained ſtrong ſentiments of 
_ devotion. Louis XV. himſelf had been a con- 
ſtant attender on publiè worſhip, aſſiduous in 
private acts of; devotion; and a fincere believer” 
in chriſtianity ; all that he wiſhed t com- 
dasz for was the: privilege of infringing its 
preeepts; and that only during thoſe periods 
in Wllich he was in good health; for it ap- 
"pears! that when he was ill at Metz, and at 
other intervals of ſeverefindiſpoſition, he was 


"HO" * by his confeffor to ditthiſs his 


miſtreſs, 


\ 


ere triuſ by letter from the Ring, 


\. 


"IO 


miſtreſs, and, nidfwithflznding; his high rank; 
to live in the ane degree of temperance and 72 
_ felf:denial that could have been expected from 

any common ſick perſon; ;. ſo. that, on the 
Whole, ihe: conſidered Himſelf a as a. toletrabl7 
| good: 'Chriftiari. The Princeſſes, who could 
not alter the conduct of their father, had al- 
Fans lamented it, and practiſed the precepts „ 
the religion in which he only believed. They 

were now exceſſively ſhocked at the cruelty F 
with which the Miniſters of religion were 

treated, and that univerſal diſregard of all reli- _ 


gion which prevailed in France; but when 


they underſtood that his Holineſs had openly 
declared againſt the oath which the National 5 
Aſſembiy were enforcing, they began to think 
that not their lives only, but alſo their ſalva- 15 
tion, would be in danger by their remaining 
in a country where ſuch impiety was tolerated. 


They therefore informed the King that they 


intended to leave France, and go to Rome, 
where under the Pope's protection they might 
be peaceably allowed to exerciſe the duties, and 
enjoy the conſolation, of their religion. The 
King endeavoured to diſſuade them from this 
did not think it proper to put 


Journey; but 


any eonſtraint upon them when he found that 


„ perſiſted 3 in their intention. 


right to interfere in all ſtate affairs, and alſo to 


conſider whatever they pleaſed as an affair of 
ſtate. . * numerbus * from that body 


LIL: of 
4 * 5 1 * . 
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The populace. of Paris were not fo 1 8 
as the King. They now thought they had a 


3 
, - 
K ˙ at * 
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| of females known by the name of Dames de 
la 1 waited on the Princeſſes at Bellevue; 
and, in the expectation that they would ohm : 
_ tain ali had been refuſed to the King, com- 
municated to them the reaſons which in their 
opinion ought to determine the Princeſſes not 
to quit the Kingdom. This deputation proba- 
bly haſtened the departure of the Princeſſes, 
who ſer out on their Journey very ſoon after 
wards 2 
This was no en known. at Paris than * 


excited a commotion far greater than could 


have been naturally expected from the occaſion. 
A rumour having been ſpread: that Mon- 
ſieur, the King's brother, and his Princeſs, 
intended to follow his aunts, a multitude aſ- 
ſembled at the palace of the Luxembourg to 
entreat him to ſtay. He thought it expedient 
to appear among them, and aſſure them that 
he had no intention of leaving Paris; adding, 
that he never would quit his fellow- citizens: 
from which it may be concluded, that he did 
not conſider the inhabitants of Paris as his fel- 
low- citizens; for he ſecretly quitted them ſome 
time after, aud has not returned to them ſince. 
When the two Princeſſes arrived at Moret, 
the municipality of that place thought it im- 
proper to allow them to proceed any farther; | 
until a deputation ſhould be ſent to Paris, to 
know whether or not their journey was IDs 5 
proved of by the National Afembly. - ED 8 
The Princeſſes would have been ahbandeto | 


remain at Moret till the return of thisdeputa- 
A tion, 


: * not 3 off Mae 1 
arrived about the ſame time thought that they 
had as good a right to decide om this ſubject as 
the: municipality, of Moret; and they deter- 
mined that tlie Princeſſes ſhoulT be e 
go when: they pleaſed: The Princeſſes pro- 
ceeded accordingly: But when they — 4490 
at Arnaytle-Duc, the municipality. of that 
place were of the ſame opinion with that of 
Moret; and the unfortunate ladies were under 
the neceſſity of remaining: there until the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſhould be conſulted- The am- 
baſſadors ya Arnay-le: Due came to the har 
4 boftthe National Aſſembly at a time when, as it 
| would appear, the members were much. in 
the bumcur:of: debating; and greatly at a loſs 
for a ſubject. After a warm diſcuſſton of many 
 Hburs;- it was finally decreedz that the two old 
ladies might continue their j Journey to N 
without farther moleſtation 
Phe French nation, ever jealous e 
| | clown; an extreme, are always Teady:to blaze 
1 up into a flame upon th ſmalleſt provocation, 
. orꝭ upon: the moſt diſtant appearance of perſi- 
Aaeious deſigus againſt che preſent object of their 
ruling paſſion; Of this they gave many ſig- 
nal proofs ab this period of the revolution On 
the morning of the 28th of February, a ru- 
mour prevailed that the” caſtle of Vincennes 
Was; intended to replace the Baſtile ; that arms 
IE tak ammunition had been ſecretly conveyed 
. thither vd and: that it deſerved deſtruction juſt 
1 emen as its brothery: — Gothic Mr 
l a 


N Aa) 


had, * 10 many years frowned over the ſu- 
burbs of St Antoine. Whether this idea ori- 


ginated in the brains of the .rabble from ng : 


— motive than their inherent taſte for con- 
fuſion and miſchief, or was ſuggeſted by men 
who: had ſome view in it which afterwards 
failed, is uncertain; but an che agth of Fe- 
bruary a large body of men ſet qu: from that 
patriotic ſuburb, with the avowed intention of 
delworin g the caſſſe of Vincennes. 

The Mayor of Vincepnes, having had notice 
of this, demanded affiſtance ; and a_detach- 
ment of national guards, conſiſting of cavalry 
and infantry, were immediately fent, and 
drawn up for the protection of the caftle. But 

thoſe who were bent on its deſtruction, were 

at pains to perſuade the national troops, that 
no caſtle was more worthy of entire demoli- 
| tion; that it would be difaracefal for them to 
attempt to prevent it. By dint of theſe re- 
monſtrances, the national 3 became more 
Gipoled to aſſiſt than to Pk the demoliſhers. 
MI. la Fayette having heard that the work 
of deſtruction was began, and the troops paſ- 
ſive, repaired to Vineennes, expoſtulated with 
the ſoldiers, and brought them 10.2 ſenſe-of 
their duty 
He then akin fem to attacks the. Tabble 
without firing on them. Sixty were ſeized, 
and the reſt diſperſed. ' Many of them ran to 
the fauxbourg St Antoine to excite the popu- 
lace to releaſe the priſoners. The General 


| being told that it STE: be neee to march 
| | through BE 


; 


Seng an quarter of Pas as s the Pebble 8 


12 


were in inſurrection, placed the priſoners in the 
middle, ſome field pieces in front, and march- 
ed his troops, with ſome municipal officers at 


the Head of the column, directly throtgh the 
ſaburbs to the Town-houſe ; j und while the 
mob inſulted his troops with their exclama- 
tions, and even wounded one of his aides- de- 
camp and ſome of the ſoldiers by throwing 
ſtones, he lodged the priſoners in the Con- 
ciergerie without farther bloodſhed. * 

That very. morning a man had kde: ob- 
ſerved loitering 1 in the palace of the Tuileries 
near the King's apartment; which had rouſed 
the ſuſpicions of ſome of the attendants, who 
had him ſeized and carried before the Mayor. 
This occaſioned a great deal of noiſe, and, as 
uſual, was exaggerated with many circum- 
ſtances unfounded in truth: among others, 
that concealed weapons had been found on 
him, particularly a dagger or poinard of un- 
common rancorous conftritftion. _ 

When this perſon had been repreſented all 
over Paris as a deſperate aſſaſſin, and the dread- 
who ret they had ſeen it, his examina- 15 
tion before the Mayor rendered it evident that 
he was a Gentleman of an excellent charac- 


ter, called M. Court de la Tonnelle, who had 


buſineſs with ſome one belonging to the pa- 
lace, where he had frequently been; and that 
his concealed poinard was à couteau de chaſſe, 
much f in faſhion, w | which he wore N hang- ; 

ing 


9 2. 


1 a belt. This account of the matter. IX 
travelled very ſlowly. in compariſon of they 5 


other; and did not prevent a number of ge 


ee m immediately repairing tog he 

Tuilerigh, armed with ſwords: and piſ tals ; - 
all decfa ing that, having heard that his Ma- 
jeſty's life was in danger, they came fith. the 8 


loyal reſolution of expoſing their own lives ia 


defence of his. 


When M. la es FS. from his ex- 


pedition to Vincennes, he was informed that 


there had been a great diſturbance at the, Tuil- | 


eries; and that the apartments were filled with 
ſeveral hundred armed men, Who had been 
admitted, at a private door, by the firſt gen- 


tleman of. the King's Bed-Chamber, and un- 
known to the national guards on duty at the 


palace. 


The Geieral 5 his diſapprobation of | 
this meaſure in ſharp terms, declaring that he 
could not be anſwerable for the King 8 ſafety, 


if any thing fimilar happened again. The 
King "bimſelf is ſaid to have blamed the in- 
diſcreet zeal of . thoſe gentlemen ; "Þ and, to 


ſatisfy the national guards, who were peculiar- | 
ly irritated at men who pretended to interfere - 


with them 1 in a point which was their particu- 
lar buſineſs, he permitted that the intruders 
ſhould. be diſarmed and diſmiſſed; 


This ceremony was performed a little rough- 5 
znal. guards to the great diſ- 


ly by, the nati 
pleaſure of many, who thought ſuch treatment 


. an ungrateful return for the zeal, the gentle: | 


oF 1 Eo 
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5 men had thanifeſted; while: nd aſſerted 
chat this pretended 280 was a- mere affection 
f loyalty, when the danger, if ever there had 
any, miiſt have been known to be paſſed; 
and as ſome of thoſe volunteers were koown 
to the, Nobleſſe themſelves, or known to be 
- roturiers, they were conſidered by them as 
highly impertinent, in _ diſplaying an attach- 
ment to the King's perſon which their birth 
gave them no right to—Like the poor woman 
who, when the famous Ducheſs of Longue- 
ville, fiſter to the great Conde, was dangerouſ- 
ly ill, came bathed in tears, and with every 
| mark of ſorrow begged to know. how the 
Ducheſs did; but the Ducheſs's favourite maid, 
being filled with indignation at the preſumptu- 
| ous, grief of the woman, thruſt her out of 
| doors, telling her, that it was the height of 
aſſurance in a low creature like her to be af- 
flicted, or at all panned, for the ill Health 
ofa Princeſs.” £1 ; 
1 permitting thoſe to 5 e wks had 
| haſtened to the palace on the firſt rumour of 
an aſſaſſin having been diſcovered, it is evident 
that the King yielded to what he could not 
prevent; for, whether their aſſembling i in the 
palace was indiſcreet or not, their intention ap- 
parently was to be of ſervice to him; and it 
En, was only to ſpare their delicacy, and to prevent 
5 their refuſing to deliver up their arms at the 
regquiſition of the national guards, and the miſ- 
chief which muſt have enfued, that the King 


8 had e, and deſired the arms to be de- 
| e  livered 


t/ 


1 
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livered- up, which was done on the france of 
their being afterwards reſtored to the owners— 


notwithſtanding which, ſome of the ſwords 
were broken in the King's fight; and this aſ- 


ſembling at the palace was ſo maliciouſly miſre- 
preſented, that it became dangerous in a very 


' ſhort time to claim thoſe that remained; and 


ſuch was the' induſtry of faction, that an 
incident which derived -its ſource from the 
anxiety; of ſome individuals for the King” 8 


ſafety was entirely turned to his prejudice. It 
was even afferted, © that thoſe. perſons who 


had aſſembled at the Tuileries, on the pretext 
of defending the perſon of the King, were 
armed with the ſame kind of poinard that had 


been found on the man firſt ſeized; that they 


were all decided ariſtocrates, united in a con- 
ſpiracy to take the firſt opportunity of carry- 

ing off the King and Royal Family; that 
Ke of M. la Fayette's marching with ſuch 


a body of the national guards to Vincennes, 
they i of putting their ſcheme in exe- 
cution during his abſence; but had been diſ- 
appointed by the alertneſs of the national 
troops who were on duty at the palace, who 
had refuſed to quit their poſt ori that memo- 
rable day, and had continued to do their duty 
with the party who came to relieve them un- 


til the General returned from Vincennes. Fr, 


As this conſtruction was not very probable e 
in itſelf, and wap ſupported. by no evidence 
whateves; it was thought neceſſary to 3 85 it 


1 of teſtimony. 


* * a new 
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number of Pan were n <a; 


a poinard with hooks and angles on one fide, 


for tearing and torturing in withdrawing the 


Inftrugir after having uſed it in ſtabbing. 
Along with the print was an inſcription, indi- 


cating that this was a true and faithful repre- 


Aalen of the poinard found on the aſſaſſin 
- ſeized in the palace, and on many of the ariſto- 
_ crates who had alſo been ſeized and difarmed 

by the national guards on the fame evening. 

And from this time all the Nobleſſe and others, 

who went regularly to the Tuileries to pay 


their duty to the King or any of the Royal Fa- 


mily, were denominated by the populace Che- 
valiers de Poignard. In this manner a jealouſy 


of the King, and a prejudice againſt all who 


ſhewed a particular attachment to him, was 


| 1 up in the minds of the Pariſian populace. 


Martial arrangements came under the deli- 


; erative cognizance of the Atlembly in the 


beginning of March. On the 4th it was de- 
creed, that there ſhould in future be only ſix 


55 010 in France, whoſe functions ſhould be 


his Father, Marſhal Broglio. “ 
| 828. ne A _ my — ſcem- - 


entirely military, and wiſe pay was hxed at 
the rate of 30, ooo livres per annum. With 


regard to the marſhals of France then exiſting, 

it was determined, that ſuch of them as ſhould - 
not be retained in the actual ſervice of the 
ſtate, ſhouſd receive penfions adequate to their 
merits. On the ſucceeding day, M. Victor 


ly in favour of 


Broglio addreſſed the Aſſer 
He obſerved, 


5 ed 
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| 4 to menace his reſpectable iber after along 
and glorious career, with the deprivation of an 
honour which he had obtained, not from fa- 
vour, but by merit. His fathom (he ſaid); al- 
ways a ſtranger to intrigue, and repulſed from 

court even for his virtues, had lived .among 
the ſoldiers from the age of fourteen. He was 
their friend, their-patron, their father. On the 
late unhappy occaſion, he ſtated, that Marſhal 
Broglio had been drawn from his retreat in the 
country by the poſitive order of the King— 
That he was not privy to the aſſembling of _ 


the troops near the capital ; and ſo little - a: 
icious of the deſign, that, on his arrival at 


court, his firſt addreſs'to the King was Here 
are the troops! but where is the enemy!“ 
That he was made acquainted with none of 
the meaſures of the court, and heard of the 
diimiſſion of Mr Necker only through the 

medium of public report That when he arri 

ved at Metz, ſo ſenſible had he been of the 

diſhonourable cauſe in which he had been un- 
conſciouſly engaged, that his ſpirits were ſunk, 

and his health had been viſibly on the decline 
— That he was now in ſo dangerous a ſtate, 
that he was unable to return to his country, 
but had moſt obſtinately reſiſted every attempt 
to ſeduce him from his allegiance to it. 


* 


1 Toung Broglio ſolicited not in Vain. The 

; voice of filial piety was liſtened to with plea- 

ſure; the Aſſembiy reſolved - That for the 
preſent nothing deciſive ſhould be decreed 

1 * to * of Marſhal of France, | . 

| e 
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as held by M. Broglio ; - but that he ſhould Rilt 
8 8 as Ps his ar and title, 
Preſent occurrences * not e engage the 
deliberative powers of the Aſſembly, but even 
future contingencies ſhared in their patriotic 
proviſions. Towards the concluſion of the 
month, ſeveral decrees were paſſed relative to 
the ale. of a regency. —*. Women were exclu- 
ded from that truſt, as well as from the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown. The regency was declared 
to belong of right to the next male heir to the 
_ crown, during the whole minority of the King. 


+ The perſon of the minor King, however, was 


not confided to the regent; and he was pro- 
nounced to be of age at eighteen,” Nearly 
about the ſame period it was decreed, that all 
public functionaries ought to reſide: in what- 
ever place was the proper ſcene of their em- 
ployments— That the King, as the firſt public 


_- . functionary, ſhould be always reſident, during 


the ſeſſion, within twenty leagues of the le- 
* -gillative body; and that if he or the heir appa- 
rent went out of the kingdom without a de- 
eree of the legiſlature, they ſhould be Son 
_ ed as having abdicated the crown.” ' 
I) be former diſcuſſion prepared the way ſor 

another of greater magnitude, and of more 
extenſive utility. This regarded the ſucceſſion 


to property, and the right of diſpoſing of - 3 


poſſeſſions after death. In beet of the de- 
bate, a very judicious diſtinction was eftabliſh- 


: ed; 2 it was ed. iſt, to decide what 
2 | Was 
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was n to be decreed with en to the 
effects of perſons dying inteſtate; and, adly, 
whether any reſtriction ought to be * on 
the right of teſtamentary alienation. In the 


firſt part of this inveſtigation, the evils of the 


exiſting law of inheritances were ſtrongly de- 
| picted. Ihe abſurd feudal inſtitution of 
primogeniture was ſucceſsfully attacked. It 
Was demonſtrated, ce that no ſuch inſtitution 
| exiſted among the enlightened nations of anti- 
quity; that it originated among the moſt bar- 
barous .tribes, and in the moſt uncivilized 
periods; that, in the preſent circumſtances of 


ſociety, it was warranted by no motive, no 
reaſon, no excuſe ; that its baſis was injuſtice, 


its- conſequences profligacy and crimes ; that 
the heir to a large fortune was generally cor- 
rupted by the poſſeſſion of it, and the youn- 
ger branches devoted to beggary and proſtitu- 


tion; that its effects in a public view were 


ſtill more deplorable; and that it was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of that inequality among the citi- 
zens, which produced moſt of the vice and all 
the miſery that exiſts in ſociety,” In fine, 


the opinion, that an equal diviſion of property 


ſhould take place among the children or rela- 
tions- of perſons dying inteſtate, ſeemed to 
meet with unanimous approbation, and was 

: ene time after the diſcuſſion e On 
Ez ei he 

an Wulle the National Aſſembly were deliberating upby the 
| diviſion of property among brothers, a young man of high birth 


and fortune, who was a member of the Aſſembly, entered with 


precipit tation, and, mounting che . with _ emotion, in- 
9 0 | | formed 


6 


[ 
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RY other topic, there was a greater. diverſity - 


08 ſentiment. In defence of the unlimited 


power of teſtators, recourſe was had to the ſa- 


ered light in which property ought always to 


be regarded; to the diſcouragement which 


would be held forth to induſtry, if a man was 
not permitted to diſpoſe of his property agree- 


_ ably to his inclination. Ihe power of parents 
over their children was another forcible argu- 
ment which was reſorted to on this topic. To 


make children independent of their parents, it 


Was ſaid, would be the annihilation of good 
morals. Youth, it was added, is the torrid 
Zone of human life, and muſt fall the unreſiſt- 
ing prey of temptation, of debauchery, of 


uſury, of every exiſting corruption and depra- 


vity, if poſſeſſed of an independent patrimony. 
The character of a father was repreſented as 
the moſt ſacred of titles; it was that which 


| the Deity himſelf Wee, The equal partition 


of eſtates, which was the principal argument 


4 employed by the other ſide, was adduced as a 
proof in favour of that arrangement which 

left the diſpoſal of his property to the will of 
the teſtator. In the increaſe of population, it 
was ſaid, the landed property of individuals 
1 Ts be ſubdivided into ee, e uy por- 


tions 


PI * Akubiy that hd jult 8 accounts: that his 


father was dying; that he himſelf was his eldeſt ſon, and had come 


to conjure the Aſſembly to paſs, without delay, that equitable de- 
cree, giving the younger ſons an equal ſhare of fortune with the 
eldeſt, in order, he faid, that his father might have the ſatisfaction, 


before he breathed his laſt, of knowing that all his * were 
ſecure of a 9 | 5 


LY 


tions would be ſo extremely. 2 57 as even x to 
baffle. the, . of the colletors of, the | 
land- . 0 
The arguments on the other ec were not 
leſs forcible and ingenious. It was ſaid, © that 
the queſtion in this caſe was ſimply, whether 
the will of the law, or the will of the indivi- 
dual, ſhould be obeyed-? The will or determi- 
nation of the law ought to be preferred, be- 
cauſe it was totally exempt from the influence 
of the paſſions; whereas the will of the indivi- 
dual was always under their direction. If the 
law had determined, therefore, that an equal 
diviſion of property was for the good of the 
ſtate, the will of the individual ought not to 
interfere with the public welfare. The arbi- 
trary diſpoſition of parents not only obſtructed 
the public proſperity, by contributing to the 
_ Inequality of fortune among the citizens; but 
frequently produced the moſt cruel outrages, 
by diſinheriting their children from paſſion or 
miſrepreſentation.— It was not, however, con- 
tended that the reſtriction ſhould: not be ſo ab- 
ſolute that a parent ſhould have nothing left to 
diſtribute as a recom pence to a deſerving child, 
nothing to withhold as a check upon one 1 
worthy ; the object was, to leave a part of 


the inheritance at the diſpoſal of the teſtator, 85 


and to diſtribute a part in ſuch proportions as 
ſhould ſeem molt likely to n the proſpe- 
ny: of 8575 commonw 1 e 
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CHAP: Xl. 


The Death _ Charter of M. FA Mirabeau. — eat re. 
ſedting the Appointment of Miniſters. —T he King rudely prevented 


Fram purſuing his Fournay to St C loud.——Infurreflions # the 


French Weſt Indies. — Flight of the King. —His Return to Paris. 
"Ho oftile Preparations. on the French Frontiers, Martial Law 


| Frodaimed 4 Paris:—T he new OY een to el 4 ac- 
" = cepted by-the King. _ 


Mags, no 9 poke 3 he 


tribune, which had. ſo often. reſounded. 
with the thunder of his. eloquence, but from 
the dark and ſilent regions" of the dead.— Yes, 
Mlirabeau was no more! He had been pre- 
vented from appearing in the National Aſſem- 
bly for ſome time by a ſudden decline of his 
bodily ſtrength; but his mind, retaining its 
vigour to the: laſt, was occupied. during his 
confinement on the public concerns. Even on 
his death-bed he dictated his thoughts on the 
ſubject then under diſcuſſion by the Aſſembly. 
> What he had. dictated was read to the Aſſem- 


bly by the Bithop of Autun on the very, day 


that the death of Mirabeau was announced. 


The exceſles 1 in. which he had indulged. in 
his youth overcame the force of a very vigo- 
rous conſtitution, and brought him to his grave 
at the age of forty-two, and1 in the meridian of 


earthly glory. 


His mind was vigorous, ene 8 : 


acute. With the quickneſs of thought, variety. 


of knowledge, and happineſs of expreſſion 
A whicly confiitutes 6 he alſo poſſeſſed 


that | 


( 439. 35 


that. power of voice which i 18 n 5 
it fall effect in a. numerous aſſembly. Toa 


talent forrepartee he joined the powers of pro» 


found reaſoning: ſo that he was equally pre- 
| pared to diſconcert his opponent with ſarouſan, 
2 or to refute him by the force of argument. 
Although his features were harſh and his 
verſion. clumſy, he had the art of rendering 
himſelf agreeable to women—an att which he 
too often uſed to libertine purpoſes, and, as it is 
aſſerted, with greater ſucceſs than many whoſe 


intentions were - equally profligate, and their 


* 
© % 


perſons better formed for ſeduction. 
His exceſſive love of pleaſure would have 


72 tended to render him completely diffipated, 


and of courſe left him ignorant, had he not 
employed the long intervals of confinement 
and retirement that his debauchees and his 
want of money obliged him to, in ſtudies 
which, with better health and more riches, he 


would have neglected. 
Had he become an carly favourite at court, 


1 and been placed in thoſe high and lucrative fi- | 
tuations that his birth and talents gave him a 


claim to, he might have been ſatisfied to have 
remained a mere courtier, and ſupporter of 
that oppreſlive arbitrary ſyſtem, againſt which 
he inveighed ſo violently, and which he attack- 
ed with ſuch energy. His tedious impriſon- 
ments and the hardſhips he ſuffered, ſometimes 
in conſequence of his own irregularities, and 
ſometimes from the tyrariny of others, inſpired 


N bim with ſympathy for the oppreſſed, hatred 
e WE againſt 


3 
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| againſt lettreß de n an 66 | 
E averſion to tyranny, and a fervent deſire. of ; ef 
75 eſtabliſhing freedom in his native country. | . il cc 
As Mirabeau was a man of violent Fs; 180 ſe 
he was on ſome occaſions carried by his reſent- th 
ment to oppoſe the meaſures. of the Miniſters w 
which his judgment approved; and on other er 
occaſions it is ſaid he accepted of confiderable in 
ſums of money from the court to ſupport b) 
meaſures in the National Aſſembly, which, m 
independent of that eircumſtance, he would. „i 
have ſupported as agreeable to his own politi- fo 
cal principles. The queſtion on the King's fr 
abſolute veto for the Miniſters. being mem tr 
bers of the National Aſſembly - and ſome w 
others, in favour of which he ſpoke with great. Ml at 
ability, and at the riſk of his popularity, were a 
_ of this nature. This conduct was, no doubt. of 
# highly unbecoming, and gives ſome ground re 
for the idea which many entertain, that he X 
was as corrupt in politics as profligate in pri- f 
% vate life. It does not appear, however, that h 
he ever lent his aid to any public meaſure in- e 
conſiſtent with his own ideas of lüberty, and FF a 
his avowed love of a monarchial fore: ore z0- te 
vernment liwited ly laws,” L tay be e 
TER ING 1  Mirabean ſt 
* It is rs 3 f the 8 Marſhal Pal that when he 0 


commanded the French army in Germany, deputies from a certain 
town came to his camp, and offered him an hundred thouſand 
crowns, on condition that he would not march his army through | 

heir territory, © As your town is not on the route which 1 intend 
to take,” ſaid he, * 10 cannot in La: GEE the 8 you 


1 32 8 
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Mirabeau has deen ee ir the blacks | 
eſt and moſt diſguſting colours; but theſe: ac- 
counts are to be received with caution and Te- 
ſerve; for, as few men have ever united in 
their character ſo many of thoſe qualities 
which are apt to create enmity, ſo few men 


ever had ſo many enemies. As an active agent 


in bringing on the revolution, he was hated 
by all the friends of the old ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. As a friend to monarchy, he was diſ- 
liked by thoſe who wiſhed to have a republican 
form of government in France. As an avowed 


free · thinker, he ſhocked the pious,” and was 


traduced by the hypocritical. As a man of 
wit, he was dreaded and deteſted by the dull; 

ada his talents for conducting a popular : 
aſſembly were unequalled, he was an object 
of envy to all who af 929905 to be leaders in the 1 


revolution A 


His death was an Wee lol to the Royal | 
Family ; - for there is reaſon to think, that, had 
he lived, thoſe who have ſince his death figur- _ 
ed as principals | in the revolution would have 
ated very ſubordinate parts. His ſuperior | 
talents and addreſs would have given ſuch _ 
energy to the firſt movements of the new con- 
ſtitution as would have precluded the attempts 
of _ 2 . SHR: it . the one hand, 


1 


Mirabeau it in hb fan FORE wot certainly not 11 ated i nn 
the diſintereſted and dignified manner that Marſhal Turenne did; a 
nor will his general character bear a compariſon with that of the 


Marſhal ; yet it is queſtioned: if Mirabeau would, in obedience to 
By orders of Louis XIV, have ORs and ruined the 12 


a Safe er the: abe 


ment on the other. The friends of limited 


monarchy would have united; the wiſeſt of 
the Courtiers would have remain en 


5 with the degree of power left in the King 


bands; the democrates would have bent FA 
tisſied with the ſhare of democracy which be- 
| longed to the conſtitution; many of the 

 Girone party would have rallied under Mira- 


beau; ſuch wretches as Hebert and Chaumette 


would never have been heard of; Marat 
would have been condemned and eben; 


and Roberſpierre would never have had it in 


His power to commit thoſe crimes which have 
deluged France with blood, ſhocked all Europe, 
and difgraced human nature. Mirabeau him- 
ſelf imagined, that he could have preſerved the 
conſtitution; but he foreſaw its deſtruction in 
his death; and a little before he expired, he 
predicted that the French monarchy” would 
not ſurvive him long. 
The honours which he PO EN from! is 
| hy are perhaps unparalleled in the preſent 
age. During his illneſs his door was beſieged 
by inquiring citizens, whoſe countenances 
e evinced that they conſidered him as the ſaviour 
of their country. The Directory of Paris and 
the National Aſſembly decreed a mqurning of 
eight days. By a reſolution of the legiſlature 
f alſo, A public funeral was ordered, and which 


Was attended by the National Aſſembly, the 
- Miniſters, the Magiſtrates and Judges in their 
| ew the * * of Paris, the Oy 


a of 
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of Friends of the Conſtitution; | or 


<< 
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Ir Jacobins, 
and an incredible number of ſpectators. 'The 


magnificent new church of St Genevieve was 
3 ated for the reception of the remains of 
gteat men, and Mirabeau was the firſt who 


was publicly decreed that honour. As: that 
church however was not complete, the body 

was for the preſent depoſited in St Etienne du 
Mont, which adjoins St Genevieve, by the 


ſide of the cothn : WA contains the aſhes of | 


Deſcartes. . 


"The ſtate of the Cabinet ef France had — 


long a principal grievance to all who wiſhed 
the true proſperity. of their Prince, and the po- 
litical happineſs of the nation. Immediately: 
after the death of Mirabeau, regulations re- 


ſpecting both the number and the appointment 
of the oſtenſible Miniftry employed the de- 
bates of the Conſtituent Aſſembly. The Mi- 
niſters were declared reſponſible; and it was 
alſo decreed, that no member of the National 
Aſſembly could take any part in adminiſtra- 
tion till four years after the concluſion of that | 


legiſlature of which he was a member. — The 


appointment of the Miniſters: was veſted in the 
King; but their number was to be regulated 


by the legiſlature.— The Miniſters then ap- 
pointed were, iſt, A Miniſter of Juſtice, who 


was to keep the great ſeal; to execute all laws: 
relative to the ſanctioning 'of decrees ; to pre- 
ſerve a correſpondence: with all the inferior 
departments of juſtice ; to ſubmir to the legiſla- 
ture all Gs of * &c. 2d, A 


Miniſter 


* 


8 | Miniſter War, to ee the TIT 
| ob all the troops of the line, &c. to order the 
6 movements of the armies againſt the enemy, , 
Kc. zd, A Miniſter of foreign affairs, to ſu- 
perintend and conduct all correſpondence With 
foreign courts; to enforce the execution of 
- treaties; and to have a general care of the po- 
litical and commercial intereſts of the kin e 
4th, A Minifter of Marine and for the colonies. 
The Minifter of Foreign Affairs to have a ſa- 
lary of 150,000 livres (about 7,400l. ) per an- 
num, and the reſt 100,000 livres (about 
Foool.) per annum. The King and the Mi- 
niſters to compoſe a great council of ſtate, for 
the due exerciſe of the executive power.. 
The immenſe numbers of emigrants, chiefly 
"of the Nobleſſe, who had been collected and 
marſhalled on the borders of Alſace, with an 
intention to effect a counter- revolution, and to 
recover their titles and eſtates, began now eto 
create univerſal alarm. The emigrant army had 
been reviewed by the Prince de Conde: their 
uniform was black, faced with yellow. with a 
death's head fur Dunded with a laurel wreath 
on one cuff, and a ſword on the other, with 
the motto, Conquer or die. ' The emi- 
grants alſo, it was added, were well received 
Y by moſt of the German Princes, and every 
1 tt⸗hing appeared hoſtile on the frontiers, As the 
1 Cardinal de Rohan had taken an active part in 
3 ſecueing the people from their duties, an act 
Of impeachment was decreed againſt him e 


e other . the piincipal * | 
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This wad not the oily ad ar, to | awake 
the ever-watchful. eye of ſuſpicion among a 
people prone to jealouſy. The King, Whether 
be entertained them through prejudice and 
predilection, or through mere compaſſion, was 
ſurrounded with non-juring prieſts, and other 
pen of, a dubious be ad uk the} peo- 
GAs 3N MS ple 


* ous xv I. had 1 been of a pious ti turn w_ RY and 
che general tenor of his life, unlike that of Kis grandfather, was was 
not in oppoſition to the religion which he profeſſode. 

Religious impreſſions, it is likely, were felt by him with augment-. 
od ſenſibility on account of the troubles and d e Which he and 
u family were ſurrounded. | 

Numbers of ecclefiaſtics hap the bande of FE Tullettcs- | 
it was ſaid that thoſe who had refuſed to take the oaths decreed 
by the National Aﬀerably were received with ne jo town | 
*duality than' the others. 

IF it was impolitic i in the King 65.0 ey Pele foe the 
former, it was hevertheleſs very natural for him to feel it. * 
would probably ariſe from a feritiment of compuſfion mixed with 
eſteem for men who had been deprived of their benefices for no 

other reiſon than that they choſe to ober n the dictates of confſeience 
rather than thoſe of intereſt. 

Ik̃ is poſſible that ſome of the Cietgy ag > bk che oath "A 
* Sed s conſcientiouſly as the öthers; but when one ſet of men 
ſaeriſice their fortune rather than do what is required of them, and 

another ſet make their fortune by doing it, the world er . 
mire and hondur the former more than the latter 

It us not fo fn-thisinflance : the violent ſpirĩt of party and oY 
tical faction deſtroys every ſentiment of candour. The men who 
gave the ſtrongelt proof that men tan give, of being directed by 
conſcience and integrity, became the objects of popular execration, - 
and thoſe ho might have been ſo naturally ſuſpected of acting 
from' baſe and ſordid mdtives were regarded as patriots. The vil 
ference which the King was faid to give to the former was made 
uſe of by factious men as à cauſe of clamotir, and repreſented o 
che 3 as a proof of his * an as to the 2 . 


1 +. 


ple had not e the Wet a 3 
of the Tuileries on the 28th of February. 
However, therefore, we may condemn, we 

cannot be ſurpriſed at the tumult which took - 
place on the 18th of April, while the Royal 
Family was preparing to ſet out for St Cloud, 
Where they intended to paſs the Eaſter holi- 


e 


| mm The e who conſidered this as 
ä | ; only 


N Kr 
Ve 
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* The King had fark he PE, of fv the Eaſter holi- 
a at St Cloud. He wiſhed, or affected to wiſh, to be ſomewhat 
removed from the noiſe and tumult of the e while he was 
| engaged i in the duties of religio . 

The Monarch's intentions were no Cs "PR 3 rumours 
| were ſpread with great aſſiduity, that he wiſhed to go to St Cloud, 
that he · might have the ſacrament adminiſtered by unconſtitutional 
prieſts, and that he might arrange matters for withdrawing to a 
greater diſtance from the capital, and raiſing a civil war 3 or perhaps 
in a view of leaving the kingdom, and Ane up en, Hinge 
Nas. war againſt N = 
Particular e were taken 12. infuſe cheſs notions + in the na- 
"opal guards. 
Early on the morning e Ts 18h 00 April, a N was poſted 
on the walls of the Palace Royal by orders of the Club des Corde- 
liers, which was at that time chiefly under the influence of Danton, 
and of which Marat was a member. In this paper was a direct ac- 
cuſation of the King of having broken the laws he bad ſworn to 
maintain —of encouraging the unconſtitutional Prieſts to ſtir up a 
ciril war, and preparing to go with his family to join the foreign 
enemy. This letter was ſigned Vis CEN r. , and N 
avowed by the Club. 

Great numbers of the populace Rood? 21 all quarters to the 
5 Carouſel and Tuileries. The King's carriages however were 
ordered, the national guards on duty chere were under arms, and 


che King, the Queen, the Dauphin and the Princeſs Elizabeth, 


went into the coach at eleven o'clock ; which they had no ſooner 
done than the en Fer — to e and make an 
| 5 e 


* 
* 
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: outcry in PE: Le Kn and W manner: > bag as th 

| were ſurrounded with numerous detachments of the national guards, 
diſregarding the inſolence of the multitude, the King ordered the 
25  poſtillions to drive on; on which, inſtead of keeping off the crowd, 

the guards cloſed before the horles, threatened the poſtillions if they 


— 


| ſhould dare to proceed, and ſwore they would not permit the Royal 


Family to leave Paris. The King's domeſtic ſeryants, and thoſe, | 


75 immediately attached to his perſon, were in the mean time abuſed, 
maltreated, and dragged from the carriages, about which they had 


N preſſed with a view to cover the Royal Family from the inſults of 


the rabble. One Gentleman of the Bedchamber having been 
ſeized by chem at the very window of the coach, the King iiretch- 


ed forth his arm, and endeavoured to retain him; but the Gentle- 


bs man. was much abuſed, and dragged away notwithſtanding. 


The Queen? s Maitre d' Hotel was in danger of being actually 
: killed by a group of the rabble. He was reſcued from their violence 
by the efforts of certain citizens, who knew and eſteemed the man, 


and with difficulty carried him into the guard-room. 


The King had the mortification to hear the moſt inſulting and 


1 abuſive expreſſions directed againſt the Queen. One man in the 


uniform of the national guards, approaching the carriage and ad- 


direſſing the King himſelf, told him that he infringed the law by 


| mnt Prieſts who had not taken'the conſtitutional oath ; 
and becauſe 


my. conſcience, fellow 2? 7 


The groſs inſults offered to the Royal Family, r ha 7 
to the female part of it, were not confined to the loweſt. rabble. 
Some citizens of ſuperior rank joined in them. The inhabitants of. 

Paris had been accounted the moſt poliſhed and polite citizens in 
| Europe and the idea was well founded: but in matters which 
deeply affect the intereſt, and ſtrongly agitate the paſſions, to ex- 
| pet protection from politeneſs is to e on a e ok gilded Piper | 


25 a defence from cannon balls. 


We Ni the . net e to the Talenes -to . s 


Os e allowed them to perform maſs in the chapel of the 
palace. To which the King replied, &« Who made you judge ” 


| PE : 
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. Majefties? _ 
turn. It was in vain that M. Bailly and M. de 


la Fayette oppoſed this phrenſy; in vain they 


exerted themſelves to procure a free paſſage = : 


forthe carriage. & ſer of orators better adapt 


ed to the ears of the common people, exclaim- 
ed, If the King eſcapes, there will be a civil 
War, and the ſtreets. of Paris will be deluged 
with the blood of the citizens. The national 
guard refaſed to act We know, faid the 
grenadiers, that we are violating the law; but 
the fafety of the country is the firſt of fas.” 3 
The Royal Family, in ſhort, was obliged to 
return. Fhbe King immediately repaired to 


OW, 


the Aſſembly, where, with a becoming firm · 


naeſs and dignity, he complained of the inſult, 0 
and deelared His intention of perſevering in jeep 


his reſolution.* He Was anſwered ina. re- 


ſpectful is 


the diſorders; 1 was not Rue to. M. Ia Fayette ordered ED 
" the national guards to open to the right and left, to clear away the 
multitudde, and allow the King's coach to paſs. He was not obeyed. 
| After having been more than three hours in the coach, expoſed bf; 
to the inſults and derifion of the multitude and of the mutinous fol." 
diery, the King and the Royal Family were under the neceſſity f 
getting out of the carriage, and walking to the palace, anndft the 


groans, hootings, and hiſfogs of the multitude. 


1 did not choofe,” faid the unhappy Monarch, 10 el 
chat reſiſtance by force, which might have proved fatal to a mul - 
titude who, being miſied, imagine they are acting in ſupport of law 
when they are infringing it; but it is of importance to the nation 
to prove that Tam a free agent. Nothing can be more effentiat to 
gd give authority to the fanctions which I have granted to your decrees. 


On that account, therefore, T perſiſt ia my reſolution of going to 


St Cloud; and the National e 3 of the 
| E e 


ipeatful ſpeech-by f . At the ane 
time, his Majeſty embraced this opportunity 

of notifying to all the foreign courts his ac- 
e 25 the aa ee, in z compli- WP 


15 


The Aﬀably 3 Kings FIAT En iy be bes 


taking meaſures, to puuiſh the ſeditious, and to make it magifefk = 


that he was not 2 priſaner, they immediately paſſed to the order of - 


the day; and the King, in ſpice, of his reſolution, ad a longer 
and? 


It canncs be. appaſed bus that the medi of che A 


were well diſpoſed. to have paid more attention to the King's ſpeech. = 


They thought, however, in the. preſent diſpoſition of the ſeQiods of | 
Paris, who wers to meet that ſame night, that any decree again 


the ſeditious ran a riſk. of not being obeyed, and might prove dans 


geraus to the Royal Family, [Thoſe Deputics who had rejoiced 
their ſittings being transferred to Paris, merely for the pleaſurs 


of more ample applauſe and more agreeable ſociety, were now” con- 
rinced that e e pay; tao. bigh « price for thoſe. zu. 
ulications, . 


* M. Mantmorin, about this time Miniſter for Foreign Affairs 2 
eme to the National Aſſembly, and read a letter which by the 
King's command, as he afſerted, he had tranſmitted to all te 
French Ambaſſadors and Reſidents at foreign Courts, as his Majeſty's 
genuine and ſincere ſentiments reſpecting the revolution, and. the 
conſtitution which was juſt about to be eſtabliſhed. in France, and 


which thoſe Ambaſſadors and Reſidents were required ta make 


known to all the Courts of Europe, that there might no longer re 
main any doubt of the King's complete approbation oF vs new _ 
form of government which he had ſworn to maintain. 
In this letter the following account of the revolution i: is gien: — 
That which is called the revolution is merely an annihilation of a a 
number of abaſes which had been allowed to accumulate in the 


courſe of ages by the error of tee ene ee =; 


but never were part of the power of the Kings. 

Thoſe abuſes were not. leſs detrimental to the nation 1 ths f 
Monarch, Under the happieſt reigns. theſe abuſes were attacked by 
athority without being removed. They exiſt no longer. The So. * 


yereign 


4 0 


. . i 4. ) 
ance e with a a from the e of 
| Paris,” Ulmiſſed- from about his perſon thoſe 

| F obnoxious 


ee Nation conſiſts of ci citizens al in 77 N There i is now 
no power ſuperior to law ; no organ by which the law can ſpeak but 
the public officers appointed for that purpoſe ; and the King is the 
feſt of thoſe public officers. Such is the French revolution. Es 

The reading of this letter was heard with; joy by the Aﬀembly, 


av with enthuſiaſtic applauſe by the audience in the galleries. 


But M. Montmorin had no part in the compoſition of this letter, 
It was the production of two of the moſt popular members at that 


time in the National Aſſembly; who being of opinion that the ill 


2 humour and agitation of the Pariſians proceeded entirely from the 


0 
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Pains taken by a few ſeditious individuals to inſpire them with a no- 
tion that the King hated the conſtitution, and ſecretly conſpired 
with the enemies of France to overturn it, imagined, if his Majeſty 


woyuld make a full and ſtrong declaration of his attachment to the 
Conſtitution, and that he would conſider all its enemies, whether 


in or out of France, as his enemies, and order this declaration to 
-- he announced to the different Courts of Europe by his Ambaſſi- 
dors; that this meaſure would at once defeat the deſigns of the ſe- 
Gios, diſſipate the ſuſpicions of the people, reſtore the public 
tranquillity, and render the King fo popular, that he and the whole 
Royal Family might viſit St Cloud, Compeigne, and the other 
royal villas, as often as they pleaſed, without raiſing the leaſt ſuſpi- 
con or uneaſineſs. In conſequence of this perſuaſion, thoſe tuo 
- Deputies, being acquainted with ſome perſons conſtantly near the 
Ning, impreſſed the ſame upon them, Their reaſoning, being re- 
peated to the King, was afterwards expatiated upon and enforced 


bythe two members with ſuch energy, that he was at laſt prevail- 


ed on to adopt the meaſure, and defired them to drau- ſuch a hor 
| claration as they conceived to be neceſſary for the purpoſe. 
They accordingly did ſo; and preſented it to his Majeſty, wh 
without any alteration, gave it to M. de Montmorin, with orders 
to reduce it to the form of a letter to be tranſmitted to [oi Am. 
ed at the different Courts. 
M. de Montmorin, having 1 this bebe Was aſtoniſh 


ofa 152 the TO but PORT at fone: IO evidently in 
N contm 


„ ) 1 
obng rien PTY who had been a principal 
cauſe of che e alſurances of _ 
"kn I e | 


— 
- 
13 : 
» \ , wh 
1 1 


contradiction with recent events hows to all Faser Her repre- | 
{ſented to the King, that he was much afraid it would have an 
effect directly the reverſe of what was expected. The King, 


| being. ſtrong] pre-poſſeſſed i in- favour of the meaſure, told the Mi- 
5 niſter that ny ſe. who adviſed it were better acquainted than he 
could be with the temper of the Pariſians, and therefore he perſiſt- 
ed in the order he had given: on which M. de Montmorin beg- 
ged to be allowed to reſign his offioe. The King, diſpleaſed with 
the propoſal, anſwered that he e to be obeyed. in the firſt 
place; and with regard to his reſignation, that might be ſettled 
7 afterwards. M. de Montmorin ſubmitted, and ſent the declaration 
to the Ambaſſadors, 15 a "Yopys's as bas been mentioned, to > the 
| National Aſſembly. Nen * 
The account x HY 5 was ncaa Hom; one, ut 
ſituation enabled him to be acquainted a whole, and __ | 
veracity, may be depended uponr- 2 th lonnd © Fr phe tes | 
M. de Montmorin was not 2 in bis office, uni the | 
7 month of October, at his repeated requelt. 

The Club of Jacobins, thae of the Cordelier, n 
Fraternelle; chiefſy made up of the maſt wicked and worthleſs 
members of the former, perſevered with ſuch ſucceſs in agitating 
"oo populace,” and in corrupting the minds: of the national guards, 
that the department of Paris thought ĩt expedient to preſent an ad- 
8 dress to the King, expreſſing theit concern at the favour he ſhewed 
to the non-juring Clergy, and others Who were enemies of the 

conſlitution, begging! “ that he would withdraw, his countenance 


I an en” 53 Vp amuw op ©. 


* 


* , 


from all thoſe of Whom the people were ſuſpicious ; that he would 


announce by his Ambaſſadors at the different Courts of Europe, 
that a glorious revolution had taken place in France, which he had 
cordially adopted ; and that he was proud of being the King of a 
free people. The addreſs concluded with the expreſſion of a de- 
fire, that the King would entruſt this annunciation of his ſentiments | 

to Miniſters who were not unworthy of truſt. - Shel: 
Theſe were ſtrange requeſts to be made to a King 3 al as 
they were not made bya . N at cle gates of his 1 
after 
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"oF fidelity to the conſtitution, ny of fe tg 
the King, paſſed between the Sovereign and 


e National Aſſembly, and all was quiet. 


M. de la Fayette was ſo diſguſted at the 
ſhameful ſeene on the 18th of April, that he 
8 reſigned the command of the national guards. : 
It then appeared how much be was beloved 
by them. All the battalions aſſembled. They 
appointed deputations to the General, W e f 
ling ſorrow for their paſt. conduct, and pro- 
miſing implicit obedience to his orders in 
future. They alſo ſent deputations to the mu- 
nicipality and to the department, entreating 
them to join in ſoliciting the General to. wet * 


dhe command. 75 
The hotel of La Papers PO filled ith 


0 theſe deputations from the different [ee [a 


from the time that he had given in his relig- 
nation until the / i —. morning at five 
_ o'clock. | The ſtreet in which his Bous Rood 
wis crowded with men, all Waiting Wien 
impatlence for the news of his having Fieldedt 
to their entreaties; but finding that 5 Nil e- 
fuſed, they went in crowds to the towyn-houſe, 
and begged of the municipality to uſe their 
influence with the General that he ſhould re- 
fume the command. The municipality, per- 


ceiving chat e of all the | POT, Joined - 


as” a . but 15 thoſe who had the direction of his capital, 
and arho called themſelves his loving. ſubjects. Nothing can give a 
ſtronger idea of the wretched late to which this unfortunate Mo- 
' narch was reduced, than that it was thought neceffary that they 
| Koald al VR" the laſt, be * complied ä 
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ia 15 950 of che national guards, 
clared that they would become ck onſible, i 
the future obedience of the battalions, and en⁰ẽ 
treated the General to Field. ve the geln of his 
fellow; citizens. S 15 * 8 1. i 4 
M. La Fayette expteſſed_ a proper. ſenſe of 
the honour done him; adding, chat he wonld 
not preſume to give an immediate. anſwer; but 
would the following day attend the muhicipa- 
lity-at the Fown-houte, © and Min deliver to 
them his ſentiments. 3 NN ↄĩ—»- SEO * 
M. La Fayette went 8 at ten 
' o'clock; and in the common hall, where he 
faund all the repreſentatives of the Common 
Council; with deputies from all the battalions 
of national guards aſſembled, pronounced a2 
dliſcburſe equally diftinginthed for modefty.and 
good ſenſe. He placed in a ſtrong point of 
viewy the horror which every-enlightened-citi- 
zen muſt have felt at beholdinig thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to ſupport the laws oppoſe their exe- 
cution. He added that, if the chpital, which 
was the eradle of the revolution, (inſtead. of 
rep g an obeying the executive powers, 
ſh ould befiege them with tumults, and fatigue 
them with inſults, it would from being the ho- 
weigh that in the marks of regard with 
which his fellow citizens had honoured _ N 
too much attention had been paid to an indivi- 
dual, but not enough to the laws. In the 
| affecting marks of attachment I have received 
| _ N ae regard i is ſhown to we, and | 
| 7 4,0 I 


7 - p 


ple become the error of the French 95 
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to little. to the. laws. I am enen int con- 
vinced that my comrades love me; but l am 
ſtill to Hearn, how far they are attached to 
- thoſe principles on which liberty is founded.” 
And he concluded by INTO to reſume he 
Oo, this refuſal aud thoſe Pike of M. : 
bi Fayette, it Was reſolved; that each battalion 
ſhould aſſemble the following day, and make 
a declaration of their ſentiments on the ſubject 
pointed out in M. La Fayette's diſcourſe; 
which. was done accordingly by all the diffe- 
rent regiments; and, in their declarations, in 
Read of expreſſing attachment to their Gene- 
ral, and wiſhes that he ſhould reſume the 
command, they ſpoke ſolely of their ſubmiſſion 
to law, their zeal for the conftitution; and their 
reſolution to obey the Commander in Chief, 
-without:encs: mentioning M. La Fayette 
The municipality having verified e 
jenna; the national guards, of the can- 
noniersj of the various companies of chaſſeurs, 
and of the cavalry, decreed, that the Mayor 
at the head of a deputatiori of eight members of 
the Common Council ſhould wait on the Ge- | 


20 nerd, and repreſent to him that it-wo 


danger the ſtate if he perſiſted in is Aelbreſdlu- 6 
tion, and that the greateſt proof of patriotiſm 
he could give h de to reſume the com- 
mand. „ Ape MG. 10. TUB lon © 
It was cle Pe "refit" longer -M. Ls 

kae, thanked the Mayor and deputation in 
"Og uy and WES day e A 
"PUTS reſumed 


_ reſarnat ala 1 MER" his ſenſe 
of the honour. done him by the various'corps ; 
and being then on the parade before the 
Teste he propoſed that they ſhould 
go in a body to the King, taking with them all 
of their comrades whom they might meet by the 
way, and expreſs their ſorrow and repentance 
for what was paſt, and renew” o uy RRP 
their declaration of allegiance. , 
his propoſal was directly Wapteks NI. FR 
A Fayette accompanied them to the Tuileries; 
addreſſed the King, in the name of all the na- 
tional guards, in the terms which had been 
agreed on; received a gracious reception and 
anſwer from the Monarch; and as ſoon as this 
was known, the troops expreffed their ſatisfac- 
tion by repeated exclamations of Long live the 
Eing! Long live the Reſtorer of French 3 
. 9 Long live the Grandſon of Henry IVI 
„While the attention of the Pariſians was en- 
gaged by the threatened reſignation of La 
5 Fayette, ſome of the diſtant provinces conti- 
ned ſtill to exhibit, ſhocking ſigns of turbu- 
lence, occaſioned principally by the acts of the 
retractory Clergy. At Toulouſe in particular, 
_ ſeveral patriot citizens were aſſaſſinated on the 
i of the 1 7th of March. The murder was 
-. ataributed. to the officers or ſoldiers of the regi- 
ment of St Barthelemy. The people imme- 


2 


ended by burning the colours of the regiment. 
The real authors of the afſaſſinations, e 
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diately took arms, but happily the tumult 


„ ITE: ©), 1 
Trͤeſe ſcenes of eruelty in the 3 conn. ” 
ery, however ſhocking to every feeling of hus  _ 
manity, were greatly exceeded by the ſangui - 
nary tragedies which were acted in the diſtant 
colonies, The decree of March 1790 was fo far 
from quieting the jealouſies and diſturbances 
which exiſted, that its immediate effect ſeem- 
ed to he to kindle the whole of the French Weſt _ 
Indies into a flame. Before the arrival of the 
commiſſioners who were to enforce. the decree, 

a mulatto of the name of Oge attempted to ex- 
eite a rebellion in St Domingo: his party was, 
however, defeated: he took refuge among the 
Spaniards; they, however, ſurrendered him, 
and he expired upon the wheel. The 'very 

troops which had been fent from France to 
reſtore tranquillity, became affected with the 
ſpirit of inſubordination. A regiment of na 
tive troops too, which was named the regi- 
ment of Port-au-Prince, aſſaſſinated their colo- 
nel. + The» rebellious regiment was embarked; 
and ſent to Europe; hut the King's 8 
faties ein exerciſed: a feeble and dubious author - 
| rity. = Lb 3 1 25 8 #7 7K {oe 
By the FOND Bae” of 1 r | 
| ſubſtance of which has been already intimated, 5 ES 
proved the moſt deplorable ſouree of diſcord. 
In that decree, parochial aſſembles were di- 
rected to be held previous to the forming of - 
colonial cbnſtitution; but no definition was 
given of the perſons who were to form theſe - 
meetings. The peeple of colour, not being "TEE 
| on: and concluded” naturally that they were t 
| e Free 


— 


* 
- . * 
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an explication. 


In May 1791, the de was warmly re | 
ted in the Aſſembly.— The advocates in favour : 
of the people of colour urged the declaration | 
of rights, which the Aſſembly itſelf had agreed 
on as the baſis of their new conſtitution, and _ 
even appealed, to a bigher authority, the great 
fundamental principles of reaſon and juſtice. 
The colonial deputies, and their abettors, con- 
feſſed that the prejudice againſt the people of 


colour was abſurd and unjuſt ;, but they al- 


ledged that it was a prejudice which could 
not be | annihilated by a ſingle decree, or be 
obliterated in a ſhort ſpace of time. That a 
law which ſhould at once elevate theſe perſons - 
to the ſame rank with the white. coloniſts, 
would expoſe the iſland to the ſevereſt-calami- 
ties. The Aſſembly found itſelf in a moſt dif- 


fcult predicament, The free people of colour 
on the one hand, and their dependents, were 
numerous and wealthy. ; and, on the other, the 
whites in the French iDands: were maſters ..of. 
nearly 206,609. negroes, were poſſeſſed of all 
the actual power, and had exhibited-the moſt 
alarming ſymptoms of independence. "They | 
had already opened their ports to foreign na- 
tions, and had threatened. to transfer their * 


giance to the-Engliſh government. The troops 
which had been ſent had been debauched from 
their UP! and ad in their PII ” 


and 


DBP. bt 1 


= th nn in Ale law... The moſt 
violent conteſts enſued, and a deputation Was 
ſent over to the ee e to demand 8 


* 


—— 
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x little reliance au be placed upon new ride. 
barkations. In this dilemma, the legiſlature 
1+4 proceeded gradually, and with-extreme caution, 


On the 13th of May, a decree was paſſed to 


quiet the apprehenſions of the coloniſts with 
reſpect to the liberation of the negroes; and 
it was eſtabliſhed as a conſtitutional article, 


"that the legiſlature of the mother country 


_ could decide nothing with reſpect to the libe- 
ration of the flaves, but upon the actual and 


formal demand of the colonial aſſemblies,” 
This was followed, on the 15th, by another 


* decree equally cautious, and in effect partial to 


the | white coloniſts ; which was, that people 


of colour born of free parents on both ſides, 


« 7 
”* 


ſhould be admitted into all the colonial aſſem- 
blies: and as to thoſe whoſe parents on one 
" fide only were free, the legiſlature would not 
determine any thing till they heard the Ik 
ments of the colonial aſſemblis.. 
Thus, by a repetition of the ne timid po. 


ney which had produced the diſturbances, the, 
Aſſembly ſtill continued to widen the breach. 


either party was ſatisfied with the decree, 


The majority of the people of colour were not 
born of parents who were both free, ſince it 
happened that a eonſiderable number were the 
offspring of ſlaves who had been in a ſtate of 
concubinage with their maſters; and the white 

_ .. eoloniſts} on the other hand, found their dar- 
ling prejudice invaded even by this trivial in- 
nmovation. The moſt fatal diſcord manifeſted 
_-nfelf r * 9 had ſent 


ove 


ay. 


could not be conducted without offence, with-. 


niſts repreſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
this laſt deeree was a total violation of the pre- 


ſtill feared the abolition of the ſlave trade, and 
determined to relax nothing in their weer 
and oppreſſion of the people of colour. 


inſtigated by ee or whether finding 


and bloodſhed pervaded every part of the colo- 


9 nies... In Martinico, and the ſmaller iſlands, 
after much conteſt, order has been partly 5 


. ſtored; but St Domingo fill remains a mel: 


1 part in the affairs of France, in conſequence of 
which he was under the neceſſity of withdraw- 


ing from that country, had long meditated a 
plan for the re-eftabliſhment of the Kang” & 
authority, which he repreſented as the com- 
mon cauſe of Kings, and had been very active 


at TIN different 12 88 of Pluropes in his endea- 
. _— | 
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| ovzr no troops to enforce its own decree; The 
coloniſts complained that the decree in itſelf 
was impracticable. Such a ſerutiny as it required 
into the pedigree and extraction of individuals, 


out difficulty and litigation. The white colo 


amble to the former: though the Aſſembly 
had ſanctioned the continuance of ſlavery, they 


C- 


In the mean time, the enemies of the: xevo- Y 
lution were not inactive in inflaming the 
minds of both parties. The ſlaves, whether 


the civil authority which held them in che- 
dience almoſt. annihilated, ſoon began to take 
a part in the diſputes ; and diſcord, violence, 


| choly 17 57 of deſolation and eivil war. 3 25 55 * 
An ex- miniſter, who had: acted an important 


3 
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2 to bring' them. to the ae way of thinks | 
ine. 15 3 
It was e mY pat Sia vi Wada 
were as likely to ſucceed with the brother of 
the Queen of France as with any other poten- 
tate! He laid his plan, therefore, before the 
Emperor Leopold, who was then at Mantua, 
whom he found diſpoſed as he could have 
wiſhed, and ſoon prevailed upon him to adopt it 
in the moſt earneſt manner. After every thing 
bad been arranged for the execution of this 
proſect, it Was thought proper to communi- 
cate the particulars to the King himſelf, to ob- 
taiti His concurrence and co-operation. - Count 
Aha: Durfort, a French gentleman of 
knoten courage and fidelity, who was at that 
ume at Mantua, was entruſted with this dan 
gerous and very confidential ſervice. At va- 
_ riots interviews with the Emperor, the whole 
1 of the project were 1 | 
to the Count, who agreed to ſet out direct 
for Paris, and, as ſoon as he ſhould have fulfil- 
led his miſſion to the King, he was to retufn 
to the Emperor with the King g 8 acquieſcence ; s 
for that Was all that was required, and of it ho 
doubt was entertained, The particulars of 
this project, conſiſting of twenty-one articles, 
Were given to the Count in writing; but he 
was deſired to get them by heart, leſt any in- 
telligence he might receive, or any aceident | 
that might happen during the journey, ſhould 6. 
render it neceſſary to deſtroy the paper.. 


In che mean time, a plan for the AE e . 


{ 
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poſe was concerted by the perfidious M. de 
Bouille,“ who commanded the national troops 
on the frontiers, and communicated to the 
Royal Pair. This plan had been long in pre- 
paration, and, from ſeveral circumſtances, it 
appears that it was known to the Emperor. 
Beſides the perſon alluded to, there was ano- 
ther ex-miniſter of France who had alſo been 
obliged to fly the country. He was ſuppoſed 
to have enjoyed much of the Queen s conh- 
dence; notwithſtanding which, and his former 
eminent. ſituation, the ſcheme. adopted by the 
Emperor for the re-eſtabliſhment of the King's 
authority had been carefully concealed from 
ow 3 but i in ite of all the care he: came to the 
COTE x0 OR 0 - know- 
"6 The | "i Bouille, who had ſo. Sd imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his fellow-ſoldiers, in the affair of Nancy, 
was the principal agent on this occaſion. By a variety of ſictions 
and excuſes, he evaded for a long time the civic oath; but at 
length he took it with ſuch ſpontaneous tokens of zeal as left no 
room to doubt of his fidelity. He was entraſted with the protec- 
tion of the frontiers; a truſt which he exerciſed more conſiſtently 
with his own charadter and views, than with the principles of duty 
and honour. He either permitted the fortifications of all the fron- 
tier towns to run to decay, or aſſiſted in their Werfen The 
garriſons were left without proviſions or ammunition. The nation- 
al ſoldiery were replaced wherever it was poſſible with foreigners, 2 
and the utmoſt pains were taken to ſpread diſunion and diſcontent 


among the national troops. The place nominally appointed for the oy 


retreat of the King, was Montmedy, a fortified town of Luxem- 


burgh ; but it was generally ſuppoſed that his actual reſidence was 


to be within the Emperor's dominions. Here the emigrants from 


all quarters were to be aſſembled, and' were to act in concert with 


the powerful ſaccours which were to be furniſhed by Pruſſia and 
Auſtria, while other diverſions were to be made on the fide of 
5 Spain and Savoy, by the reſpectiye Monarchs of thoſe countries. 
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. of i it; and actually procured a copy 


5 of the articles given to Count Durfort. His 


former eminent ſituation in France, and the 
Queen s confidence, which he till enjoyed, 
gave him a juſt claim, as it was moſt natural 
for him to think, to be conſulted in whatever 
| regarded the King's reſtoration; and the de - 
ſign of excluding him from any part of a mea- 
ſure of ſo much importance, could not fail to 


12 exaſperate him againſt the perſon whom he 


thought the cauſe of this excluſion. Whether ; 
he was at all actuated by reſentment, or entire- 


ly from a perſuaſion that M. de Bouille's plan 


was preferable, he knows beſt; but it is be- 
lieved that he found means to prepoſſeſs the 
Queen ſo ſtrongly in favour of the plan pro- 
poled by M. de Bouille, that the prevailed on 
the King to perſevere | in it, and to reject the 
other when it was afterwards communicated 
to him by the Count Durfort. Lbs 
Ihe plan of M. de Bouille having met TY 
| the approbation of Louis XVI. and of his 
Queen, the whole kingdom of France was 
thrown into the greateſt conſternation,” on the 
A2oth of June, by the news of their ſudden diſ- 
appearance, with that of the whole Royal Fa- 
mily. It bad been remarked, however, that 
for ſome weeks previous to "this: event, the 
emigrations had greatly encreaſed, and the 
money in circulation throughout the kingdom 
l had. diſappeared, as if it were by a miracle. 
The non: juring Prieſts were more active and 


F audacious en d and e OO em- 
— 5 ployed 
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ployed to corrupt: the ſoldiery of almoſt every 
regiment, eſpecially on the frontiers. 
On the 1 ith of June the King and Queen 
came to the apartment of Madame de Koche- 
reuil, a Lady in the Queen's ſervice; and, af- 


ter examining the rooms and their communi- 


cations minutely, informed her that they were 
needed for another perſon, This apartment 
communicated by a corridor with the Queen's. 
On the 17th, as M. Dumouſtier, who had 
1 belonged to the Garde- du-Corps, 
was walking alone in the garden of the Tuile- 
ries, a perſon whom he did not know accoſted 
Him, and deſired that he would follow him 
into the palace. Dumouſtier was directly 
conducted to the King, to whom he never be- 
fore had the honour of ſpeaking. His Majeſty 
-defired, that he might order for himſelf, and 
for Meſſrs Maldent and Valory, two of his old 
companions, three courier's Zeiten of a yellow 
colour; and that he ſhould walk the ſame. 
evening on the quay of the Pont Royal, where 
he would be joined by a perſon who would 
gives! him farther infiructions. 7 
All theſe directions were carefully a 
to; and, in conſequence of the inſtructions 
given to Dumouſtier by the unknown perſon 
at the quay, Valory went on the 2oth to 
Bondy to order horſes and wait there for the 
King. Dumouſtier was at the Port Saint Mar- 
tin with a coach and four. A coach with only 
two. horſes arrived about eleven in the Cour 
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3 privately at nine in the evening, and was con- 
ducted into a ſmall chamber, where he remain- 
ed until near twelve. Nothing extraordinary _ 
was obſerved in the appearance or conduct of 
any of the Royal Family. They retired at their 
. uſual hour; and the uſual orders were en 
for the following day. js 
The Queen then gave lets du the Prince ; 
and Princeſs Royal ſhould be dreſſed, and con- 
ducted to a room where ſhe herfelf was with 
the King and the Princefs Elizabeth. There. 
were beſides two unknown men, one of whom 
immediately was directed to conduct the two 
female attendants on the Prince and Princeſs 
Royal to a chaiſe which was found waiting for 
them on the Quai Voltaire. Having placed 
them in the carriage, their conductor with- 
drew ; and the ladies were driven to Claye. 
The other unknown perſon accompanied the 
Prince and Princeſs Royal and Madame de 
Tourzel by the apartment of Madame de Roche 
reuil into the Cour des Princes; where having 
entered the coach with two Forer, they were 
driven to the Caroufel, and ſoon joined: by the 
Queen, and the Princeſs Elizabeth who came 
together without any attendant, and were 
helped into the carriage by the coachman. 
The King came laſt, attended by M. Maldent, 
who mounted behind the coach, which was 
immediately driven to the Porte Saint Martin; 
and having exchanged it for the carriage with 
four horſes which awaited them under the 
care of M, DomouRtiar, _ were all driven to 
IB f 3 
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Bondy, where M. Valory had horſes 5 in real. 
neſs. The chaiſe with the two ladies joined 
them on the road. Although they came our 
of the carriage at ſome of the poſt-houſes, -and- 


the King converſed familiarly and with appa- 196 


rent eaſe with ſeveral perſons he met there, 
they were not once ſuſpected to be other than 
the characters they aſſumed, until they arrived 
at St Menchould, about 170 miles from Paris 
—a town ſince diſtinguiſhed by the memorable * 
ſtand made. by the French, anche the command 

of N V RES 
5 . ionen 


nr ud is he account ich is 5 en believed, of Sr 
motives and plan of this ill-concerted and unfortunate journey; un- 


fortunate for the country, | becauſe it deſtroyed that confidence 5 


which the people ought to have in the executive government; and 
doubly unfortunate for the Monarch, becauſe it loſt him much of 
the love of an affectionate and loyal people, who, in the moſt diſ- 2 
treſsful and tumultuous circumſtances of the revolution, was never 
known to waver or abate in the reſpect and perſonal regard which 
they retained for their Sovereign. The King's intention was not _ 
kept ſuch a profound ſecret, but that it was known to M. Gouvion, 
one of the officers of the national guard, who communicated it to 
the Mayor and M. h Fayette: : the guard was in conſequence 
doubled, and ſuch precautions were taken as appeared likely to pre- 
rent every poſſibility of effecting the intention. On the night of 
the 20th of June, however, the King, Queen, Madame Elizabeth, 
iter to the King, and the whole of the Royal Family diſappeared. 

Soon after their departure, it was diſcovered that a ſewer which 
ran under the Princeſs Elizabeth's: apartment, from the: caſtle of * 
the Tuileries, and communicated with the river, under the — 
ach of the Pont Royal, had been cleaned out, and covered with 
planks and fand. Through this it was ſuppoſed the Royal Family - 
eſcaped, and proceeded i in a boat along the river to Seve, where a 


lirong and convenient oe, made for the yy received the 
King, 


1. 
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n the King 8 "AE: and his FH 
were comprehended in M. de Bouille's plan. 
They left the palace of Luxembourg about the 
. fame time that the King and Queen left the 
\ Tuileries; but it was agreed for various rea- 
ſons that they ſhould take a different road; 
and accordingly directing their courſe by 
1 they arrived ſafely at Mons. 

The King and Queen were not ſo fortunate, 
though at this place they may naturally be ſup- 
Fer to have thought all their own danger 
over, to have been ſolicitous only about that of 
Monſieur and Madame, and wiſhing them the 
fame good fortune with „ Drouet, 
the poſtmaſter- at St Menehould, had never 
ſeen either the King or Queen; but had ſeen a 
portrait of her Majeſty, and was ſtruck with 
the reſemblance of that portrait to his gueſt, 
the pretended Baroneſs Kroff, which was the 
name the Queen had aflumed. This, how- 


..ever, might have paſſed without making much 
5 impreſſion, had not he recollected that two 


detachments, the one of huſſars, and the other 


of dragoons, had arrived the ſame day at St 
Menehould. The former had already left the 
town; the latter were ſtill in it. While he 
was ruminating on this. circumſtance, which 
be thought a little extraordinary, he obſerved 
the officer who commanded the dragoons 
23 ſpeaking to one of the couriers in a manner 


5 King, the Da the © Thats; 224 Shove El N Tbe 
others were conveyed in poſt. chaiſes. Monſieur and Madame took 
5 5 road to Mons; and the . 8 party that of Te 
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fa MET while the other couriers, 1 
having paid the former poſtillions too liber- 7 
ally, were impatiently puſhing the new ones to 
make haſte. Theſe obſervations revived the ſuſ- 
picions which the ſight of the Queen had raiſed 
in the mind of Drouet; but till they did not 
form a preſumption ſtrong enough to- juſtify 
him in ſtopping the carriages, which were al- 
lowed to proceed. But ſoon after their de- 
parture, when Drouet perceived that the dra- 
goons. were: Preparing to follow them, his 
' ſuſpicions amounting in his mind to a certain- 
ty, without farther heſitation he called To-arms / 
aſſerting that it certainly was the Royal Fami- 
ly that had juſt paſſed; that it was the duty of 
good citizens to prevent their going out of the 
kingdom; and he inſtigated all around to hin- 
der the drazoons from following the carriages. 
Drouet was believed in his aſſertions; and, 
what ſeems a little unaccountable, his dinGidus 
were literally followed. The whole detach- 
ment of dragoons remained paſſive, inſtead. of 
- ſilencing Drouet, and riding after the King, as 
might have been expected. Drouet, with a 
perſon of the name of Guillaume, ſet out on 
horſeback with all expedition to Clermont, 
and was there informed, that inſtead of going 
to Metz, as the couriers who attended the car- 


Tiages had given out, they had taken the road 


to Varennes, on which he and his companion 
by a croſs road, impracticable to carriages, 
went to that place, and arrived at the inn of 
; the: Bras Or ſome minutes before the King. 

| | They | 


— 
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SI 


* | 1 hey informed Le Blanc, the innkeeper, j 
D Fits two carriages were on the point of arri- 
ving with the King and Royal Family, who 
were ſeeretly withdrawing from the kingdom; 
that it was every body's duty to ſtop. them; 
and there was not a moment to be loſt. . Le 
Blanc immediately ran with this intelligence to 
the Procureur Syndic, who acted as chief Ma- 
giſtrate in the abſence of the Mayor, who 
being a member of the National Aſſembly was 
bt at Paris. The Procureur ſent his ſervants 
A do rouſe all the municipal officers, the national 
 , guards belonging to the town, and the inhabi- 
tants in general. Drouet and Guillame drag- 
ged a loaded waggon which they perceived in 
the ſtreet, and overſet it acroſs the bridge, to 
obſtruct che paſſage of the carriages in cafe 
they attempted to proceed by force through 
the town. Le Blanc with his brother return- 
ed to the inn, armed themſelves, and with a 
few followers met the carriages, and ordered 
them to ſtop. The poſtillions were continuing 
to proceed. They were threatened to be fired 
upon. We are all good patriots, cried the 
couriers, provided with regular paſſports for 
Frankfort. OP Pairiotes ou non,” replied Le 
Blanc, pied a terre.” Ihe Procureur Syndic 
then approached the carriage which was drawn 
by ſix horſes, followed by three ſervants on 
horſeback, the three couriers in yellow jackets 
being on the coach-box. He was preſented 
with a paſſport for the Baroneſs Kroff, her fa- 


5 and attendants, going to Frankfort. e 
| was 


. 1 3 
was ligned Louis, and beneath Aan The 
Magiſtrate, without diſcovering that he had 
any ſuſpicion of the perſons, alledged that it 
was too late to examine the paſſport, it being 
then midnight; ; that the roads were very bad, 
and that it would be dangerous in many reſ- 
pects for them to attempt to go on before day- 
break; and he offered to accommodate the 
whole company in his own houſe until then. 
This offer was accepted, partly from a dread of 
the conſequence of attempting to proceed by 
force, and partly from an expectation that the 
arrival of troops would oblige the magiſtrates 
N by ſubmit in their turn. 
Soon after a party of hufſars, animated by 
an aid-de-camp of M. de Bouille, arrived. 
They drew up before the Procureur's houſe. 
This Magiſtrate, not being as yet abſolutely 
certain that his gueſts were in reality the Roy- 
al Family, went to the houſe of M. de Lon, a 
judge, who had ſeen the King, and begged that 
he would accompany him back to aſcertain the 
point, which the Judge agreed to. On his 
return the Procureur, addreſſing the officer 
who commanded the huſſars, ſaid, that as 
there was reaſon to think it was the King 
whoin they had ſtopped, it was hoped that he 
and his men were too good citizens not to 
lend their aid to e his eee out 
of the kingdom. 
The Procureur then alten avithh M. . 
Lon into the chamber where the Royal Family 
Nu the inſtant that De Lon threw his 
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eyes on the King, .he ſignified by an i 
look to the Magiſtrate that it was neee 
ably de fits | 

The unhappy dere; 8 obſerved this, 
thought that all farther diffimulation would be 
vain ; turning, therefore, with great emotion to 
the Procureur, he ſaid—“ Yes, I am your 
King. Being ſurrounded in the capital by 
daggers and bayonets, I come to my faithful 
ſubjects of this province in ſearch of that liber- 
ty and ſafety which you all enjoy. My fami- 
ly and 1 were in continual danger of . 


murdered at Paris. 
He concluded this ting addreſs 170 con- 


juring the Magiſtrate and thoſe around to aſſiſt 
him in making his eſcape. The Procureur re- 
plied, that he had ſworn to be faithful to the 
Nation, the Law, and his Majeſty; and that in 
his own opinion he ſhould betray all three by 
doing what was required. He begged, there- 
fore, that the King would give over thoughts 
of proceeding farther, and would conſent to 
return to the capital. The Queen, ſhocked 
with the idea of being dragged back to Paris, 
taking the Dauphin in her arms, in the moſt 

thetic terms conjured the Magiſtrate, and 
all who heard her, to ſave the lives of their 
King and his children by aſſiſting them to 
eſcape; for that mifery and ruin avaited them 
at the capital. 

But the Procureur and ha continuing to 
urge the neceſſity of their returning, the King 
declared © that he had no deſign to iden 
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from the kingdom ; - that his intention was tb 
go no. farther than to Montmedi ; that the na- 
tional guards might accompany bim; and that 
he had a right by the Conſtitution to travel 
within the kingdom without control“ They 
ſhewed him the decree by which he was obli- 
ged never to go to a greater diſtance than 
twenty leagues from the National Aſſembly. 
The officer who commanded the national 
guards obſerving that the huſſars were ordered 
to perform ſome evolutions, ſuſpected there 
was an intention of ſeizing the cannon which 
pointed on the Procureur's houſe. He there- 
fore made them be moved to the extremities of 
the ſtreet, and guarded by ſtrong parties of 
his men; by which manceuvre the huſſars 
were placed between two batteries. The of- 
ficer who commanded the huſſars attempting 
to move his detachment out of this ſituation, 
it was imagined that he intended to go in 
ſearch of other troops of cavalry, which were 
ſuppoſed to be on the road, and then to return 
in greater force. On this ſuſpicion the major of 
the national guard refuſed to let them pais. 
Their commanding officer ſtruck at the major 
with his ſabre; the other avoided the ſtroke, 
fired his piſtol, and wounded the dragoon 
officer. This combat took place in fight of 
the whole party of huſſars, who remained 
paſſive ſpectators; and when their officer was 
carried into a houſe on account of his wound, 
they demanded that an officer of the national - 


guards ** be — to command . ; 
n 


| { a4") - 
In whatever intention theſe huſſars had come 
to Varennes, it is evident from their conduct 
that they were at this period more ine 
join the citizens than to obey their officer ; 
they had probably been gained over by the 
national guards Smmeciaccly after they entered 
the town. by 8 ve 
$29 During theſe tranſaction 85 the Procureur, the 
Judge, and the municipal officers were endea- 


vouring to perſuade the King to return to the 


capital; to which both he and the Queen ex- 
preſſed the greateſt averſion. One of the na- 
tional gendarmerie ſuddenly arrived; he ſaid 
he had eſcaped a thouſand chances of being 
ſtopped; for that many parties of cavalry pa- 
trolled the roads near the town, and that the 
ſon of General de Bouille was at no great 
diſtance with a body of troops. Soon after an 
aid- de- camp of M. La Fayette arrived. He 
brought orders from the National Aſſembly, 
which he preſented to the King. He repre- 
ſented to him the univerſal uneaſineſs which 
his withdrawing had occaſioned at the capital, 
and the danger of his removing ſo near the 
frontiers. The King repeated his former aſ- 
ſertions, that he never intended to go out of 
France; © that his plan was to go no further 
than Montmedi there he would be out of the 
ower of a ſet of men who miſled the popu- 
pay of Paris, who overawed the National 
Aſſembly, and ſeemed bent on his ruin, that 
of the monarchy, and of the French nation. 
That when he and bis Family: ſhould ſafe 
at 


/ % 
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at Montmedi, the people of France would 5 
or it in their power to manifeſt their real 
inclination with regard to him, and alſo with 
regard to thoſe leaders of the populace of 
Paris, who, by having their King and his fa- 
mily in their hands, expected to enſlave them 
and tyrannize over the whole kingdom.“ And 
he again inſiſted on proceeding on his journey, 
inviting the Procureur and national guards to 
accompany bim, The anſwer to all this was 
_.a repetition of the former entreaties that his 
_ Majeſty would return to Paris. M. Mangin, 
a ſurgeon, with twelve or fourteen of the in- 
habitants on horſeback, had with wonderful 
zeal and activity rode „ all the villages 
near Varennes propagating the news, and ani- 
mating the people to haſten to the aſſiſtance of 
the magiſtrates; and, as the morning was now 
beginning to break, they brought accounts of 
parties of cavalry that had been ſeen in the 
neighbourhood. Thoſe accounts were ſoon after 
verified by an attempt made by one party to 
enter the town, who were repulſed by the na- 
tional guards. It was now thought dangerous 
to retain the Royal Family any longer ſo near 
the frontiers; and inſtead of the entreaties 
which had been hitherto uſed to induce the 
King to return to the capital, a ſteady declara- 
tion was made to him of the abſolute neceſſity 
of his complying with that meaſure. 

The Royal Family were obliged to ſet out, 
guarded by a numerous band. of national 
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— guards, and accompanied by the municipal e 
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nde march was 4 ardly 


commenced when a conſiderable. body of 
troops, particularly. a detachment of the regi- 


ment of Royal Allemand were ſeen on a 
height at no great diſtance ;- they ſeemed to 
meditate an attack; on obſerving: the Grady | 
countenance of the eſcort they deſiſted. 

A party of huſſars, however, commanded by 


the ſon of General Bouille, attempted to paſs a 
river, with a view to have intercepted the na- 


tional guards, or to haraſs and retard them in 
their march, until ſuch time as all the detach- 
ments of- cavalry which were on the road join- 


| ing, they might -be able to reſcue the King; 
but in this attempt he failed. 


It will be thought that the movements of lo 


5 many troops might have created ſuſpicion that 
ſome extraordinary project was carrying on; 


but M. de Bouille had precluded any ſurpriſe 
on that account, by a public declaration ſome 
time before, that the circumſtances of the times 
rendered an encampment near Montmedi 
highly expedient. He had gone himſelf on 


the 18th of June, and with ſeveral officers had 
reconnoitred the ground on which the camp was 


to be pitched. and had given orders for a great 
quantity of bread to be baked and in readineſs for 
the troops. He had reviewed the regiment of 


Royal Allemand at Stenay, and been very 


liberal in his praiſes both of officers and men; 


and, on the pretext of a valuable treaſure being 


to paſs that way, h& ordered detachments of 


dr ons and Katers to patrol from the firſt 
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poſt, FR ** Chalons on the a from 


Paris, all the way to Montmedi. - Thoſe de- 


tachments were all commanded by choſen and 
confidential officers, who. were. authoriſed to 
inform the troops under their command that it. 


was the King they were protecking, at any 


time when they ſhould think ſuch information 
neceſſary. Their orders were alſo that, when 
they had ſeen the Royal carriages paſs, each 
detachment was at a proper diſtance to follow, 


and cover their eſcape all the way to Mont- 


medi, where the whole were to rendezvous, 


and Join the troops that would be found there. 


So that the plan ſeems to have been contrived 


with judgment, and executed with addreſs, 
until the arrival. of the Royal Family at St 
Menehould and Varennes. It is thought that 
Drouet might have been ſeized by the dra- 
goons at St Menehould, and prevented from 
raiſing the country; that the huſſars at Varen- 


nes might have cleared the way for the car- 
riages, and enabled them to proceed before 


the national guards were aſſembled in force. 
It is ſaid that the officer who commanded 
them propoſed this, but was prevented by 
the King. It is alſo believed by ſome, that if 


all the detachments on the road had joined that 


of the Royal Allemand which appeared on the 
heights between Varennes and Clermont, and 
had made a briſk attack upon the national. 


guards, they might even then have reſcued the 
Royal Family, and conducted them to Mont- 


the 
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the King and Queen, it is probable, prevented 
any of thoſe attempts from being made, 
What rendered the failure of M. de Bouille's 
plan more vexatious as well as more ſurpriſing 
is, that almoſt all the difficulties were fortu- 
nately ſutmounted, and i it was on the point of 
ſucceeding when it was blaſted. By much the 
greateſt difficulty was to get the Royal Family 
clear out of the Tuileries and Louvre, a 
time when there was ſo great a ſuſpicion of 
their intending to eſcape, and ſo many perſons 
Placed near them merely for the purpoſe of 
watching their conduct; and next to this it 
was moſt difficult to get them out of Paris: 
Theſe, however, were happily accompliſhed ; ; 
but ſtill chere was: great reaſon to dread that 
ſome of the party would be known by the 
people at the poſt- houſes near the capital. That 
alſo was happily avoided; and they arrived, 
without creating the leaſt ſuſpicion, not / 
to ſuch a diſtance as infinitely, diminiſhed the 
chance of being known. by the people at the 
poſt- houſes, but alſo at a part of the country | 
where ſuch a number of 1 troops were 3 
for their protection as, it might h ave been 
thought, would have prevented: 77 9 from 
being ſtopped, even: although they ould have 
been known. It ſeems likewiſe ſürpriling, that 


3... 4 


a project ſo well combined, and the, execution 
of which was entruſted to choſen men, moſtly 
of the military profeſſion, and whole in reſt, 
TY and lives, were all ſtrongiy ied 


IR e ſhould 8 been fruſtrated by 
men 
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men 18 oY with and nde to . 
other, who had no particular intereſt 1 in the 


| matter. 


It was imagined that the preventing the eſcape = 


of the Royal Family would have precluded 


many evils which otherwiſe were likely to 
happen. It is hardly poſſible, however, to 


conceive that more miſchief and miſery could 
have taken place in any ſuppoſable event than 
has actually happened. The perſon indeed to 
whom the moſt dreadful portion of thoſe cala- 


mities is to be imputed, was a member of the 


Conſtituent Aſſembly; but his influence there 
was ſmall, and there was little adi that 
ſuch a pale, emaciated weakly being as ober- 


| 


| {pierre was to become the giant of the revolu- 


tion, and have it in his power to gratify Y 4 


thirſt for blood as unſatiable as that attributed 


to any monſter of the ſame race recorded 1 in 


hiſtory or fable... * 
The news that the Royal Family bad been 


k ſtopped at Varennes was firſt brought to Paris 
by NI. Mangin, the ſurgeon before mentioned. 
As ſoon as the National Aſſembly had re- 


ceived this intelligence, they decreed that im- 


mediate meaſures ſhould be taken for the pro- 


tection of the King, the Heir of the Throne, 
and the reſt of the Royal Family ; that Meſſrs 
Latour-Maubourg, Petion, and Barnave, all 
members of the National Aﬀerably, ſhould ſet 


out directly to meet them, with full powers to 
order whatever they ſhould think neceſſary for 


the ſecurity and accommodation of the Royal 
3 . * 


# 


9 
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Family; the Aſſembly pelttswuny Tecom- 
wendig to them to be attentive in preſerving 
all the reſpect due to the royal dignity. M. 
Dumas, the Adjutant General of the army, 
Was ordered to accoinpany them, and ſee the 
orders of the Commiſſioners put in execution. 


The Commiſſioners ſet out witli all expedition, 
and met the Royal Family at Epernay, about 


twenty miles from Chalons on the fide nekt 


to Paris. Having read to the King the de- 
cree of the National Aſſembly, the hives Com- 
miſſioners placed themſelves in the ſame car- 
riage with the King and Queen, and proceeded 
to Meaux. The King's journey from Va- 
rennes to Epernay, independent of the circum- 
ſtance of its being againſt his will, had: been 
moſt oppreſſive from the exceſſive heat of the 
- weather, from the 'crowds that flocked round 
the carriage, and from the ſlowneſs; for, as 
the guards were on foot, the horſes were al- 
lowed to move no faſter 'than the foldiers 
could march. But as there ſtill were rumours 
of the danger of a reſctie, the Commiſſioners, 
ordering the infantry to remain behind, the 
Royal Family were attended for the reſt of the 
Journey by cavalry only, by which means their 


1 milery was ſomewhat ſhortened. / 


As the ſad proceſſion moved its Paris. 
to the Tuileries, the ſtreets were crowded with 
the populace; ſome of whom taking off their 
hats as the Royal Family approached, the in- 
ſulting order Hat upon the head which no 


one diſcovers,” Was heard, and obeyed. mn | 
the 
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the ht, of the King 8 Pak: IR the three gardes- 
2 du-corps, who. had acted. as couriers, were 5 
ſeated with their arms bound; and the car- 
| riage was followed by an of en cabriolet, in 
6 Which Drouet was placed, crowned with laurel, | 
This was the third time that the Pariſiang 
had, within a ſhort period, been gratified with 
the ſpe -Qtacle of their Sovereign dragged as 
A 5 through their city; but this was by 
much the moſt deplorable of the three. 
When the unfortunate family of France ar- 
PIR: at the Tuileries, the gardens were full, 
Some were preſent who had the feelings of 
men. Turning with ſudden emotion from the 
ſight of the King and Queen, their eyes fell 
on the Duke of Orleans; who, in a circle of 
' Deputies at a ſmall diſtance, ſeemed to be a gay 
ſpectator of the melancholy ſcene. 

As the faithful gardes-du-corps 1 were untied 
fro om the coach-box, they were threatened 
with being inſtantly torn in pieces by the ſa- 
vage fury of the populace. The Commiſſion- 
ers were obliged to beg that ſuch an outrage 
mig -ht not be executed before the faces of the 

Roy al Family; but that the criminals might 
be Sed for the juſt ſentence of the law. As 
this was not renouncing but only poſtponing a 
pleaſure, | the requeſt of the Conmallonnyy was 
F 
Ihe unhappy family were again lodged in 
the Tuileries under the reſponſibility of M. de 


la e. N tents were pitched in the 
| garden, 


1 
garden, and all the avenues were e occupied by 
national guards under his command. 

The following day, Commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by the Aſſembly waited on the King, to Aj 
his declaration in writing reſpecting his mo- 
tives for having withdrawn from the capital. 
His Majeſty aſſigned as his principal mo- 


tives the inſults he and his family had re- 


| ceived, and the danger he conceived them to be 
in from thoſe inſults not having been puniſh- 


ed. That his deſign was not to go out of the 


kingdom, but only to repair to Montmedi, 
where be would have been better ſituated than 
in the capital for oppoſing the attempts of fo- 
reign powers, and from whence he could hare 
with eaſe repaired to any other part of 'the 
frontiers. where his preſence might have been 
requiſſte. That another object he had in view. 
was to aſcertain what the real diſpoſition of the 
nation was reſpecting the conſtitution; which 
had been variouſſy repreſented to him, but 
which he now knew to be decidedly in its fa- 
vour. That he wiſhed to prove to France and 
all Europe that he. was at liberty, a and not a 
priſoner, as was believed by. many. That as he 
had 1 TR in his power to quit Paris publicly, 
he ha left it ſecretly; but without any con- 
cert with foreign powers, with his own rela- 
tions, 7 any French emigrant. That he had 
ordered the three perſons who had accom- 


panied him as couriers to provide themſelves 
with travelling jackets, becauſe they were to 
be 1 with Sipatehes; ; and that he had not 
Az R 5 Com- 


J 9 
communicated any thing more to them until 

the day of their departure. That the paſſport 

was obtained for a foreign country, becauſe 

| there are none given for travelling within the . 

kingdom. That if he had intended to go out 

of the kingdom, he would not have ordered 


his memorial addreſſed tothe Freneh mition'to 3 


be made public the day after leaving the 

Tuileries, but would have delayed until de had 9 

at leaſt paſſed the-frontiers.” 2 11! 9103 £00” 
In the difficult ſituation in which Louis was. 


place was more of his well:wiſhers Wh ä b Þ 


excuſed than believed every article of this de- 


claration; by his enemies it was repreſenteſl as.” 
RE Ie MT; a 
a continued prevarication. 77 e a Ens 1 f 8 


The Commiſſioners next waited on the 


Queenowitie Ukewiſe ſigned a — . 


b- Peri pie Le Aden the” 525 we” "thi 3 
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the —— if Beef 540 10 doch 
intention, ſhe would have uſed all her influ- _ 
ence to hu turned him from it. The reſt. 2 


of her declaration ſhews Her anxiety to . 


pate the female attendaànts and the couriers, af-" 


ſerting that they had no previous knowledge of © =— 


the deſtination br object of their journey. 
The queſtion whether the King was ſubjcet 
to trial or puniſhiment, Was under diſcuſfion, at 


this Pe all over OY but „ rs 
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Populace, from the time he was arreſted at Va- 


do be then preparing to inyade France. 
pe return of the King appeared to make 


would be .motives ſtrong enough to engage 


them in che expences and difficulties of. war. 


> 4 


* 


Z (03; * 

A a HIM AM REN muſt 'be ** oed; and 
that could be no other than the een 
of France, connected moſt probably with the 


deſtruction and annihilation of the petty ſtates 


of Germany. Victorious, Auſtria and Pruſſia 


may be enriched with the ſpoils of France; and 


even diſappointed in that object, as the ſmaller 
| flates of Germany will in that cafe be the chief 
theatre of war, excuſes may be found for 
placing them under the protection of more 
powerful empires, and for aggrandizing theſe 


at the expence of their weak and indigent | 


neighbours. — 
France however All cominugi'i in too united 
a fate to warrant any immediate enterpriſe 
| againſt her. Addreſſes breathing the ſtrongeſt 
: ":ofeſfiohe of loyalty and attachment to the 


conſtitution poured in from every quarter. 
Foreigners reſident in France ſeemed ſolicitous 


of the honour of being claſſed among her eiti 
zens. Among theſe it would be unpardonable 
not to. mention particularly General Luckner. 
This celebrated veteran, who had renounced 
his German origin for the privileges of a 
| Frenchman, embraced the opportunity of teſti- 
fying his with to conquer or die in the ſervice 


of liberty and the conſtitution. © The conduct 


of the Aſſembly was not unworthy the confi- 
dence which the nation ſeemed to place in its 


virtue and patriotiſm. Calmneſs, dignity and 


moderation characterized its proceedings at 


this period. In  oppoſitron to the violent re- 


publicans, the legiflature tenaciouſſy adhered 


to 
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to its conſtitutional «decree: concerning the in. MY tio 
violability: of the King's perſon. Even the dit 


| re treated with a degree of indul- im 
— — the Prince de Conde himſelf, though mn 
pProfeſſedly in a ſtate of war with his country, m 


did not experience either haſte or ſeverity m 
from the Aſſembly. M. Duveyrier was ſent h11 
ade to him and the other Princes, to ſolicit By 

their return to the enjoyment of happineſs and to 

_ feeurity in the boſom of their country; but this an 
ambaſſador of peace was impriſened, and in- gu 
ſulted in the moſt barbarous manner. pe 

| [The unanimity which prevailed throughoy w 
France, from the time of the King's return v 
till his acceptance of the conſtitution, was how- ſa 
ever interrupted by a ſhort but diſgraceful riot i ar 
at Paris. Several efforts had been made by ill- es 
diſpoſed perſons, ſuppoſed to be in the pay of : 
the emigrants, or of the hoſtile Princes, to diſ- tu 
turb the public tranquillity, by circulating -- 
liſts of members of the Aſſembly who, were re- e 


ported to be bribed to betray drei truſt, and c 
» , other: inſidious mancuvres. Theſe efforts 0 
| however all proved abortive uin the morning —＋ 
of the 17th of July, when the magiſtrates f 
were alarmed by the report chat à large body v 
of ſeditious perſons were about to aſſemble in 2 
the Champ de Mars. Two of the magiſtrates t. 
were ſent to the ſuburb of St Antoine, where b 
they. had the ſatisfaQtion..to.hind | that every b 
thing was quiet. At eleven clock however + 
intelligence was brought, that in the quarter 
4 W two © ron had been . 
. | NS 
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ed: three municipal officers were therefore 
diſpatched, at the head of a battalion. of na- 

tonal guards, to ſeize the murderers and 

diſperſe the inſurgents. At the ſame moment 


information Was received of an alarming tu- 


mult in the Champ de Confederation. The 


mob attacked the national guard, and one 


man had the audacity to fire on M. la Fayette 
himſelf. The man was ſeized; but M. la 


| Fayette, with a falſe generoſity, permitted him 


to eſcape. The red flag was now diſplayed, 
and martial law proclaimed. The national 
guard was at length obliged to fire upon the 
people, who did not diſperſe till about twelve 
were killed, and fifty or fixty wounded, It 
was aſſerted, with what truth it is difficult to 
ſay, that foreign emiſſaries were diſtovered 
among the populace Grfrtbutitig! me god. 
exciting them to rebellion. © OO 

The period now approached, that the coiſti- 
tuent Aſſembly were to terminate theif la- 
bours. A committee had been for vme time 
employed in compiling and digeſting into a 
code the conſtitutional decrecs, and on the 4th 
of Auguſt it was read to the AMettibly" 555 M. 
Tzuouret, and debated artiele by artitle ike 
followitig day . On the za of September it 
Was pſec to to the King. He bene bi 


acceptance of ir in WHitivit bn the kick And 
the following da e App earct ut the Aﬀem- 
bly, introduced dy a de a degUtatio 


bers, and ſolemnlyt 


he had already Mg 14 
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oath eto be faithful to tbe nation and to the 
law, and to employ the powers veſted in him 


for the mäintenance of the conflirution,” and | ſur 
che due execution of the law. [ay 
While the conſtitutional act eds ir agitation | We 

an 8dcktivnd decree was paſſed, importing that 555 
no branch of the Royal 127 cauld extrciſe de 
any employment in the gift of the people; 3. And | 
on the oth of September the conſtituent Na- oy 
tional Aſſembly terminated an uninterrupted * 
ſeſſion of e f and four e and | ii 
enen ou i 15 
wt 1 gel? ha 
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a 7 are now advanced to a pe K of the 7 3 

'V French revolution, GA a dreary 5 Nh, 

; Ababa disfigured wich the a blurdities of 95 
folly, laid waſte by tlie p 2 5 ion, ofthe | 2 

"moſt horrid erimes, and "os 5 : 1 0 the 75 


blood of the innocent as well e uilty, 1 
7 riſes before the reader's eye. „Whelfe r, Wwe OM 
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ſurrounding powers, or obſerye the Worte 3 
ſavage fury with which, a frantic populace 
and a; ſanguinary faction diſgraced; the cauſe, 
and even the name of liberty, we have equally 
to deplore the depravity of human nature, the 
deep rooted malignity of too many of the 
neighbouring Princes, the uncontrolable mad- 
nels of a relentleſs, unfeeling multitule. 
One great ſource of. misfortune to France, | 
from the commencement. of the revolution, 
has been jealouſy, or the prevailing apprehen- 
ſion which has exiſted in the minds of the 
people, of the return of deſpotiſm. This has 
enabled a vicious faction to act upon their 
. fears, to keep the public mind in perpetual 
agitation, to teach the multitude to conſider 
their beſt friends as their determined foes, aud 
to inſtigate them to exceſſes which muſt dif- 
grace, for ever, a civilized nation, Too many 
of the proviſions eſtabliſhed .by the: legillature 
- itſelf, were dictated by this: groundleſs fear. 
Hence a mere ſhadow of executive authority 
Was conſtituted without efficiency, wWitheuß 
| vigour. "Hence the {eflions. of the. legiſlative 
body were ordered to be held within 3 pollu- 
ted walls of. 4 factious capital. Hence the. 
conſtituent e were induced t to paſs that 
famous decree, ſo honourable, indeed to their 
own character, but ſo fatal to their country, 
which. RATA, them for à certain.period.of 
the privilege. of being eee to, argent 
the people. 
At the epoch of the diſſolution of the 9 
ET tuent 
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went Aſfembly, the ſun of Gallic liberty. f fuf-. 
fered a. moſt terrific, eclipſe. With it the wiſ- 
dom, the moderation, the dignity of the nation 
Was tliſſelyed. That fatal decree which de- 
pri ved the country of all the aſſiſtance Which 


might be derived from the exertion of the 
moſt brilliant talents. matured by experience, 
placed in their ſeats men incapable either from 


want of principle or of ability to exerciſe the 


ſacted and important function of legiflators. 
Tbe new Afſembly conſiſted chiefly of country 
gentlemen, whole. inexperience in political 
affairs rendered them incompetent to act for 


themſelves; and made them the Bens dupes 


of a party, which, though not numerous, com- 
penſated for this defect by its activity and 
doldneſs. This faction conſiſted of men of 


letters, but not of the higheſt character in 
literature. The editors of newſſ papers, and the 
publiſhers of periodical libels, were, by the ſin- 
gular change in the affairs of France, elevated 


to the rank of ſenators, and ſoon” alſumed to 
themſelves the authority of ſovereigus. Even 
of this faction, however, it would be uncandid 


im the extreme, to conſider all the members as 
equally unprincipled. The great 'majotlty of 
them were decided republicans; ; blit ſothe were 


lere enthuſiaſts i in this ſyſtem, "while the ob- 


ject of others was undoubtedly to Etatify their 


private ambition, or to flats their private re- 
-'vetiges; In this point, however, they were all 


agreed, that no government b but a pure demo- 
"OV was adapted, to the condition of free 
h "Men, 


% 


( 50g } 
men, and that France could: never be 
and flouriſhing till every veſtige of Ss 
was finally obliterated. 0 3 they deter- 
mined to | enforce,” and few of them, we fear, 
heſitated with reſpeck to the means 12 which 
it was to be accompliſhed. PA 1 
Religion is the true e 501 b | 
Where the principle cf genuine attachment to 
the Deity, and a prevailing regard to his man- 
dates are wanting, the chief ligatures of ſocial 
combinations. are annihilated, and individuals 
are thereby, prepared to relapſe into the ſavage 
tate... There is ſomething in true religion 
which ſoftens the ferocious paſſions of man; it 
© cath... arreſt the hand of the aſſaſſin, it can 
whiſper. peace to the perturbed ſpirit. It 
rejects. the attainment of its end by unlawful 
means, and follows rather the dictates of gon- 
ſcience, aud immediate duty, than the moſt 
ſplendid viſions which the imagination may 
form of diſtant. perfection. This only ſafe- 
guard of moral principle the republican phile- 
ſophers of France unfortunately wanted; they 
were even; bigots in infidelity; the throne and 
the altar WIA) equally obnoxious to them; and 
many. of the exceſſes into which they plugged, 
may he more properly attributed te their ir- 
ligious Prejudice, and a malignant” venom 
againſt, natural as. well as revealed e than 
to any other cauſe. a7 10 Rs 
Such was the buche die Setteral jcharac- 
ter of thoſe gentlemen who compoſed the 
FrRST LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY! But juſtice 
. Fe we except from this general _ 
ure 
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© His ſome ceſpettable men, who, being ſincere- 
ly attached to moral and religious principles, 
felt ſore for the viſible” contempt in which 
| ay ee to be "held by too. many of the 
1es in the eee ef bal hay | 


$6 ion of their Powers. On The He 1 


Paſtoret was elected preſident, and Meſſrs 


Francis, Garron de Coulon, Gerutti, Lace- | 
pede, and Guyton-Morveau, were proclaimed 
ſecretaries: On the 4th all the members of the 
Aſſembly "ſolemnly took the eee 
_ oath in the following terms: | 
„ Wear to maintain to the vii 855 my | 
power, the conftitiition of the kingdom, Fd 
creed by the conſtituent National Aﬀembly 1 in 
the years 1789, 1790, and 1791; and neither 
to propoſe nor co ſent to any ching during . 
the continuanc of this legiſlature, which may 
be injurious or contrary to it; anch to be a 
an 5 


every thing Faithful to the nation; the law, | 


the King.“ C | 
A des tio öf- the members WAs a "the : 


fine time appointed to wait upot the King, to 

- acquaint his Majeſty that the A; Was 

_ conſtitute. 

A day had ſcarce! Are a he tes 
| their. conſtituting themſelves into an Aſſem- 

bly when the grovelling and deſtructive ſpirit 

with which their future deliberations were to 

ee 5 to be manielled 20n :.- 
| n 
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the return of the deputation to the Afſembly i 
on the 5th, the reporter having ſtated that the 
King had informed them by the Miniſter of 
Juſtice, | that he would receive the deputation 
at nine o clock, one of the republican members 


adverted to 
1789, Mel enacted, that the 
its deputations ſhould correſpond directly wit 


the King, and not through the medium of the | 


Miniſters ; £ th at decree was th ꝛerefore rer enacted 


and enforced with peculiar rigour. 108 


The King having announced that he woi 


repair to the Aﬀſembly on, Friday the fath 1. 


was next debated in deere he ſhould be 
received. In the decree that followed this de- 
bate, the mean and trifling ſpirit by whi 


ich the 
Aſſembly was, afterwards to be e was 


clearly evinced. The moment the gen- | 
tered the Aſſembly, the members were pip riſe. % 
and be uncovered, but as ſoon as he arrived at 
the bar, they were to ſit down and cover them 


ſelves. | The King was to be ſeated on the left 


of the 3 not on an elevated throne, hut 
on a ſimilar ſeat to that of the preſident. Theſe 
petty indignities were as impolitic as they were 


undeſerved, and were igel nent with mag- 


nanirglfy, and utterly, uobecoming a, great far. 
tige; ene 3d 3607 eee at ne 


3 
* 
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a decree in the month of July, 
Al embl vaand N 
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ot bf tie ee or Leila Aub, 
nothiag very wiſe or poktic was to be expected in their conduct; 
but it could hartlly hate been | conceived that they would have be- 


gan by ſo ade eu ber realy did—namely, 48e 
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Itch, ſeveral deputations appeared at the bar, 
a among che reſt, one from the commons of paris 
Fyhich'er ed their proteftations to maintain 


2 written notice that he Ty appointed M. Ber- 
1 . the . Miniſter, i in my 1599 of 


e of the 1 5 ity in the Aﬀembly, and 


» a & With the eager” 23 which had Seen 
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2 bs th, Fe 3 he preceding aun ba 


{deft ith the King. Having met on the 1ſt of October, th ve - 


nfied their powers, "choſe their Preſident and Secretaries,” took! the 
Sah to maintain the conſtitution decreed by the conſtituent Aﬀem- 
. the years 1789, 1790, 1791, and never to propoſe or con- 
unt to any law contrary to it; and immediately after they decreed, 
cantary to what had been the uſage during: the former Aſſembly, 


2 


| , that when the King ſhould. repair to the preſent one for the cere- 


* 5 3 of what they call Pouverture de Ia W their Preſident 
mould have the e firfl and tlie King the ſecon place This tidiculous 

| cCeonduct of the Aﬀembly was conſidered as highly inſolent by the 
* King's Council, which was unanimouſly for reſiſtitg it; but the 
King himſelf found a method of ending at once the oonteſt and 

the bumiliation, by obſerving, that as the conſtitution, did not or- 

dain that he ſhould: go in perſon to the Aſſembly, either for the 


ou der ure or any other purpoſe, he would on the preſent occaſion 


117 


Ale the ouverture to take plate without his appearioy. 01 34 


* This new pretenſion of the Aſſembly was viewed with indigna- 


„ 1 66a by the public in general, as well as by the King's Council; 
| n the Aſſembly underſtoc 
feſolution the King had taken, they annulled their fooliſh decree, 


and his Majeſty then cee to 990 felon f in wee, which 


" be 9 a * Judicious * Den, 


Previous to the arrival 'of the King on the 
tlie conſtitution inviolate; the King alſo ſent 


12 Though 11 Ma jeſty A1 ell Wider the 


"though he was not ignorant of the jealouſy 
I which, had been manifeſted on the 5th, toge- 


3 20 ; FI 2 _ Ince 


and were informed of the 


L 
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knce thewn of degrading | the 3 FEY 
yet the firſt meeting between the King and the 
legiſlature was cordial. The excellent temper 
of Louis did not permit him to retain reſent- 
ment; and the eourteſy and affability with 
which he entered the hall, rendered th moſt | 
inveterate republicans reipeatul, ie. King 
addreſſed the Aſſembly in a judicious. and pa- 
triotic oration. He pointed out briefly to them 
the nature of the duties they had undertaken 
to perform, and recommended ſome, objeQs as 
requiring Inſtant attention... The Rate of the 
finances, he obſerved, was ſuch as required 
ſtrong and ſpeedy exertion to eſtabliſh an 
equUibriuns” between the receipt and the ex- 
| pars, ;. to accelerate the aſſeſſment and ebl- 
ection of taxes, and to introduce an invariable 
* into all the departments of this immenſe 
adminiſtration. The reviſion of the civil code 
was alſo an object which he recommended to 
their care; and the ſimplifying the mode of 
| Prockeding,” ſo as to render the attainment of 
Julias more eaſy and more prompt. 

He proceeded to enlarge on the neceſſity of 
1 of national education; on the organi- 
kation of the army, and the propriety of re- 
koring order's and diſcipline. He reſerved him- 
Telf to a, future.accaſion for, the ebnen 
of his ſentiments. concerning. the navy 
dtatech ks hopes that the nation weuld net be 
A trotbled 154 15 ny attack from abroad. Recom- 

mended i I 19812 of paternal regard, unammi- 
iy and u unalt Herable e 0 ahdence W the two 
T-. | great. 


* . "'Þ "E ; 
great branches of government, ako legiſlative; 
and executive powers, as he pointedly remark- 
ed that the enemies to the proſperity of the 
country, were Sede een to  Giſunite 
e be WO nme eee e. 
21141 750 1 el fl . Not- 


A wn hee that his Majeſty was in this cows Nil 
| arr tht ſome time previous to the opening of this Aſſembly, | 

M. de The enard, Miniſter, de la Marine, having reſigned that 
1 05 the King expreſſed ; a deſire that M. Bertrand de Moleville 
ſhould be his ſucceſſor, and defi red M. de Montmorin, Miniftre 
de'Vlatetieur, to communicate his deſire to that gentleman. In a 
letter written by him to the Preſident of the National Conven- 
tion in November 1792, M. Bertrand declares that he had great 
unwillingneſs. to accept of the office, becauſe at that time he har- 
boured doubts, reſpecting the King's diſpoſition towards the conſti- 
tution, which determined him to decline the offer made to him i in 
the King's name by M. de Montmorin. But upon receiving 4 
prefling letter, written by the King himſelf, he requeſted to bare 
a moment's conference with his Majeſty ; which being agreed to, 
he was preſented to the King the following day by M. de Leſfart. 
M. Bertrand then expreſſed his ſenſe of the honour that was in- 
tended for him; but that he might be enabled to ſerve his Majeſty | 
with efficacy, lie begged to be informed of his Majeſty's. real diſ- 
poſition reſpecting the conſtitution, and what was the conduct he 
expedted his Miniſters were to obſerve on that ſubject. To which 


the King anſwered—* 1 have been informed of your ſcruples. I 


do not blame you for them ; it is reaſonable you ſhould know what 
is expected from you. I acknowled ge. that I do not approve of every 
article of the conſtitution. 1am convinced that, if the Aſſembly 


had not predluded” all obſervations, by confining me to a ſimple ac- 


ceptance dr refuſal, 1 could haye indicated certain alterations which . 
they would hare approved. But that is orer; I haye, accepted 
and Fworn to maintain it, ſuch as it in and. I zam refolzed to be 


ſtrletly Taihful to my engagement, pecting that my Miniſters 


will Cönföfmn their.condud i in all reſpects to the ſame plan. Lam 
de thore determined Aridly and | literally to adhers.to. ee 
EY che N * it is the * means of ſhewing to the 


772 <& * 
* nation 


err 


WHY 
Notwithſtanding the principles of pier 


ah which were ſeeretly cheriſhed in the breaſts 


of many in the Aſſembly, theſpeech of the 2 751 
was received with unbounded'applattſes, an 


the Preſident replied in terms of confidence and 
reſpect. He complimented the King on his 
appearance among the repreſentatives of che 
nation, which he termed a new engagement 
with the country. He obſerved that the con- 
ſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing the real 
power of the King, had only placed it on the 
firmeſt foundation; it had converted thoſe into 
friends who had formerly been termed” ſub- 
jecs; and had made him the firſt Monarch in 
men *He . with expreſſing the 

5 ee . 8 1 e «with. 
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50 its extellenuich; or eſe i what. e they, may 
find it neceſſary to make.” M, Bertrand having exprefſed his h- 
tisfaction at hearing theſe ſentiments ſo conformable to bis © on, | 
added May I preſume to aſk whether thoſe ; are the ſentiments of 
| the Queen?” His Majeſty aſſured him they. were; Which CROW by. 
firmed to him by the Queen herſelf the lame day, bel er- 
trand was preſented to 1 Fi 

Theſe cireumſtances ate mentioned from 8004 2 in ſupport 1 
of what has been above afferted with regard to the diſpoſition: of the 
King and Queem at the opeving of the Legiſlative Aﬀembly 3 and if wm” 
that Aſſemdiy Had finceraly concurred in the ſame ſentiments, order ä 
and proſperity might from this date have been reſtored to France 5 7 
the inffuence of a limited monarchy. But the Rochefoucaults, che 
Mouniers, and the Lally Tcbeadels had forſaken the, Aſſembly. , 
| Mirubeas was dedd! The Limeths, Adrian Duport,. þ Fayette, 8 
Barnave, and other ſincefe ſupporters « of the conſtitution, could. not 
be indmblis of the ſeconil” Aﬀembly by that moſt impolitic decree | 
which excluded all wie had been of the firſt. The fame decree ; 

excluded Roberſpierre ; but his | malevolent ſpirit haunted thexcllb 
of * and was there 25 aQtive and miſchievous as ever, 


n 


5 with of the Aſſembly to co-operate with the 
benevolent views of the King, to purify the 
buſineſs of legiſlation, to re-animate the pub- 
lic credit, and to repreſs anarchy. © Such, 
Sire) ſaid he, © is our duty, ſuch are our cars | 
| neſt wiſhes, ſuch are yours; ſuch are our hopes, 
the gratitude and vletings. of the pany mil | 
be our reward. 1 


Unhappily for | Frants, theſe 0 


| were either not ſincere, or were only of a mo- 


mentary duration. It was not merely the re - 
publican ardour of the new legiſlators, which 


revived the jealouſy between the executive and 


legiſlative powers; a ſtill more potent cauſe 
exiſted externally. The hoſtile preparations 
of the Emperor and the continental powers; 

the veil of ſecrecy which they caſt over their 
proceedings; the vague and abſcure terms in 
Which they expreſſed themſelves, compared 
with the open boaſts, and the imprudent and 

intemperate Jer ice of the emigrant 


Princes and Nobility, contributed to excite in 


the minds of the people, a variety of ſuſpi- 


cions, in which all the perſons connected with 
the Court were occaſionally involved. 


That we may, in a more ſatisfactory man- 


| 20 explicitly lay open the no longer fecret 


ſprings of theſe fatal jealouſies, and eonſequent- 
of all thoſe mournful circumſtances which 
15 Wards afflicted this unhapp py and diſtracted 


cquntry, ſtruggling for liberty, it will be ne ⸗ 


| which had taken place ſome months previous 


oeflary o take a. retroſpect to a tranſaction 


to 


: +23 3: WG 
to the period of which we are now treating. 
It was then faintly known by the vague inſi- 
nuations of rumour, or by the unconnected in- 
timations of ſome whoſe information appears 
to have been rather founded upon conjefure _ 


„„ 


than upon competent evidence. 


. k 4 


The meetings of great and powerful Princes, 


like the conjunction of heavenly bodies, hare 
generally been conſidered, as ominous to the 
peace and happineſs of the world. Towarde 
the cloſe of the ſummer of 1791, an extraor-" 
dinary convention of this kind took place at 
Pilnitz, in Saxony, between the Emperor 
Leopold and the preſent King of Pruſſia, be- 
tween whom, as principals, a treaty was form- 
ed, to which other powers are ſuppoſed to 
have aſterwards acceded. The profeſſed object 
of this treaty was. ſufficiently profligate and 
atrocious, It was the hoſtile invaſion of France 
and the new modelling of its government: In 
his circular letter from Pavia of the 6th of 
July, the Emperor had avowed a fimilar in 
tention, and had invited the Princes of Eu- 
rope to co · operate with him in a reſiſtance to 
thoſe principles ſo obnoxious to arbitrary au- 
thority, which had pervaded France, and which 
threatened to extend over the whole face of 
Europe. The league of Pilnitz, however, in 
which the Empreſs of Ruſſia is alſo to be con. 
ſidered as principally concerned, is generally 
ſuppoſed to have had more extenſive Mews, 
and ta have involved projects {till} more olfen- 


ie, 10 the dictates f Juftice, 88d 
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to the peace of Europe. 5 The partition of 
France as well as of Poland, or at leaſt of a 
confiderable portion of the territories of both, 


among the confederated powers, and a new 


model ng 


= allied: "heres has been, Felitive to the fab. 
ſtanee of the conference, the imprudence of 


ſome of the inferior agents has dropped occa- 


ſional intimations which can leave little doubt 


of the F of their . e 


__ FX * 5 * 
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ſigned at Pavia, in the month of July, 1791. 


« His Majeſty the Emperor will take all that Louis XIV. con- 
; quered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and uniting theſe provinces to 
the ſaid Netherlands, will give them to his Serene Highneſs the 
Elector Palatine, fo that theſe.new poſſeſſions, added to the I 
tine, may hereafter have the name of Auſtraſia. | 
His Majeſty the Emperor will preſerve, for ever, che witch $ 
aud poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in future an indiyifible maſs with 
the domains and hereditary poſſe{ons of the houſe of Auſtria, 


Her Serene Highneſs the Archducheſs Maria-Chriſtina ſhall 
be, conjointly with his Serene Highneſs her nephew, the Archduke 
Charles, put into hereditary poſſeſſion of the duchy of Lorraine. 


„ Alſace ſhall be reſtored to the empire, antl the Biſbop of 
| Seralburgb, as \ well as the chapter, ſhall recover heir ancient privi- 
leges; and the eccleſiaſlical Sovereigns of Germany ſhall do the ſame. 


If the Swiſs Cantons conſent and accede to the coalition, it 


may be propoſed to them. to annex to the Helvetic league the 
| ape $ Fee the ales, of . and even 


thoſe 


0 2. 
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| A £y 7s paper, which bes Ga bao ils public, will | 
ſerve 1 to unyeil this myſtery. of iniquity, and cannot be read without 4 
| indignation by any. friend of liberty and. Juſtice : 5-6 | 

- Partition Treaty between the Courts in concert, concluded and 


1 ) ES 
To thoſe who have ſtudied the Lak of na- 
ture and we this convention of Pilgitz 
| .mult 


thoſe of Tyrol, with the CNTR bailiwicks N as the ter- 
ritory of Verſoy, which interſects the Pays de Vaud. 

Should his Majeſty the King of Sardinia ſubſcribe to the c0a- 
lition, la Breſſe, la -Bugey, and the Pays de Gex, Sie by 
France from Savoy ſhould be reſtored to him. 

In caſe his Sardinian Majelty can make a grand diverſion, "he 
ſhall be ſuffered to take Dauphiny to belong to him for wer as the 
neareſt deſcendant of the ancient dauphins. | 
His Majeſty the King of Spain ſhall have Rouffllon and 
Bearn, with the iſland of Corſica, and he bal take poſſeſſion of 
the French part of Saint Domingo. 

Her Majeſty the Empreſs of all the Ruſſas tall take upon 
herſelf the invaſion of Poland, and at the ſame time retain Kami- 
nieck, with that part of Padolia which: borders: upon Moldavia. ; 

« His Majeſty the Emperor. ſhall oblige the Porte to give up. 
Choczim, as well as s the ſmall forts of Fei, and thoſe on ie 
river Lurna. 

* His Majeſty the King of Pruſſa, by means of the e 
tioned. invaſion of the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias into Poland, ſhall 
make an acquiſition of Thorn and Dantzic, and there agſte' the” 3 
Palatinate on the eaſt to the confines of Sileſia. 

His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia ſhall beſides acquire Tails, © = 
and his Serene Highneſs the Elector of Saxony ſhall in exchange 
receive the reſt. of ems end: a the e as A e. 
Sovereign. e ; 

« His Majelly abe able. King of Poland: thll bene the” 
throne, on receiving a ſuitable annuity. 

_ His Royal Highneſs the Elector of Saxony ſhall give his RAE | 
ter in marriage to his Serene Highneſs, the youngeſt ſon of his 
Royal Highneſs the Grand Duke of all the Ruſſias, wle will be 
the father MA race of the hereditary Kings we Poland' and 1 
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b appear very extraordinary, and Amo 


unparalleled. Contemplating it in the moſt 
favourable point of view, and accepting the ex- 
planation of its expreſs framers, the proceed- 


ing is ſufficiently unjuſt and abſurd to warrant 
the moſt unqualified cenfure. If any thing on 


ceeuarth is ſacred, it is the domeſtic cecotiomy of 
both nations and individuals. In private life 
the iniquity of interfering in a hoſtile manner 
in the internal ſtate or houſhold concerns of 4 
neighbour, is felt and acknowledged by all 


mankind. Are then the Tights of nations to 


be accourited leſs facred than thoſe of private 


eitizens? Are the lives of millions, who muſt 


fall on both fides in fuch a conteſt, of leſs con- 
ſequence than the pove 


ple, if once admitted, is ſubverſive of every 
right, and neceſſirily ſanctions every crime 
that can be committed againſt ſociety. It ſane- 
tions robbery and murder. In this view, the 
conqueſts of Alexander and of Mahomet were 
acts of virtue; it was criminal to reſiſt the am- 
bitious projects of Louis XIV. and ſhould the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia at any future period, diſco- 


Ver 8 thing to be ne w- modelled in dhe 3 
or 


w” © ke of England s faid t to 1 Be IP to a; treaty in 
March 1792. And Holland to have acceded afterwards, provi- 


1 ded the arrangements reſpecting their limits with his Imperial Ma- 


jeſty ſhould be made vy. th to mags of bs ents before 


the partition. 3 _— 
3 Spain ceo wks cen Ae came into office as 


5 Wie: giving aſſurances however of the ſtrieteſt neutrality.” ” 


rty and anxiety. of indi- - 
viduals. But this is not the worſt; the princi- 
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br conſtitution of Great Britain, we are bound 
to receive her barbarous legions, not as enemies 
or invaders, but as philolophic friends, iN 
are only come to make improvements in our. 
condition, and benevolently to preſent us — 
that moſt ineſtimable Lo Hleſlings, a debe 
government. "Ih; 2 Pp 2 

One important . Se i 
to heighten. the criminality of theſe, royal 
plotters againſt the liberties of mankind... 
France, at that moment, might be faid to be 
in a ſtate of profound tranquillity. Lulled to 
leep by their flattering aſſurances of their 
peaceful intentions, the National Aſſembly 
dreaded no hoſtile: intention againſt their ins. 


ternal, arrangements, and meditated none a- 
gainſt the conſtitutions of other nations. With 


reſpect to themſelves, there exiſted parties 1 
the nation, it is true, as muſt exiſt in everx 


country which is agitated with the ſpirit of 


freedom; a large portion of her citizens 


might indeed be deſirous of a republican 90. 


vernment; but a ſtill larger portion were at- 


tached to their King, and contented with the 
If 
weg . ee Poor. were e neu- * 


conſtitution, Which was then eſtabliſhed. 


"> & & 


= tes in times of tumult and N > 
that the bad citizens have need of war, of in- 


ternal; and external diſtreſs, to accompliſh. . 
their purpoſes; that weakened as the executive 
power was by the new e it is in 
N <5 Mb; = times 
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at the convention of Pilnitz. 


ta) © 
times of peace and tranquillity, it is when the 


people feel themſelves happy, proſperous, and 


indolent, that the monarchical authority reco- 


vers its fas ; and that there ſtill remained an 
immenſe civil liſt, and a conſiderable patron- 


age, which afforded a prof pe& of influence to 


the Monarch. 


Poſterity, it is to be hoped, will Rand agaſt 
They will fd 
it incompatible with the ideas of eternal jul. 
tice to attribute the conduct of theſe powers to 
any principle of benevolence, - generoſity, or 


humanity. The man who ſets no value on 
the lives or happineſs of his own ſubjects, but 


Will ſquander them even to atchieve a degree 


rational principles. 


of loſt authority, or any temporal advantage 
for an individual, cannot be endued with any 
ſhare of accuracy in moral arithmetic, cannot 
bave the moſt liberal notions of virtue, cannot 


be ſuppoſed to act upon the broadeſt and moſt 
Beſides, if we obſerve the 


conduct of theſe Princes with reſpect to Po- 


land, it will afford the faireſt comment on 
their motives with reſpect to France. 
not the cauſe of Louis, it was not entirely the 
cauſe of kings that influenced their determina- 
tions. They felt almoſt as little for Louis, as 
for his ſubjects; for if indeed they had proper- 
ly eftimated the probable conſequences, they 
muſt have foreſeen that theſe meaſures could 
only operate to his deſtruction, however unfi- 


It was 


vourably the conteſt might terminate for the 


Fren ch revolution, He muſt be overwhel med 
| | in 


e 


in the ſtorm whatever party ih prevail; 
but that was a matter of ſmall concern when 
put in competition with the private views and 
ambitious projects of arbitrary princes. 
The convention of Pilnitz, as we have in- 
timated, was not wholly unknown in France, 
though the terms and conditions of the treaty 
were but imperfectly underſtood. It was im- 
poſſible then in the nature of things that it 
could be known, that a concert of princes was 
formed for the expreſs purpoſe of invading the 
country, of overturning the conſtitution, - of 
re-eſtabliſhing deſpotic authority, and that the 
minds of the people ſhould not be agitated 
with fears and with ſuſpicions. It was next 
to impoſſible, that a part of theſe ſuſpicions 
| ſhould not fall upon the court. The Queen in 
particular had never been popular, and even 
ſince the revolution, candour obliges us to 
confeſs, that upon the beſt inquiry we do not 
find her conduct to have been guarded with 
that ſtrictneſs of prudence and reſerve which 
the circumſtances of the times required. The 
fatal flight of the King could not be eradicated 
from the minds of the people, and the impru- 
dent proclamation. of Bouille could not be re- 
collected without reſentment and apprehen- 
hon.. The republican party, and the enemies 
of order 400 government, eagerly took advan- 
tage of theſe circumſtances; the atrocity of 
the monarchical combination was magnified, 
and the whole was laid to the charge of the 
court and of Louis, The firſt "YN . 5 
* 
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| diſſatisfaction. were directed POR the Mi. 
niſters, and our readers will recollect that we 
pointed out as one of the glaring defects of the 
new government, the little protection which 
vas afforded to the ſervants of the ſtate, againſt 
the intrigues of demagogues in the National 
| Aſſembly; and to unſettle and diſmiſs the 
Mliniſters in rapid ſucceſſion, was the moſt cer- 
tain means of diſorganizing the government. 
5 8 00 this detail of eircumſtances, we may 

collect with a great degree of certainty, the 
| ſtate. of the public mind in France at this ſtage 
of the revolution. We may alſo, with equal 
preciſion, infer the cauſes which co-operated 
to produce theſe ſcenes of horror which very 
foon afterwards fed every humane boſom 
in Europe. 
Theſe n did not long continue in a ſtate 
of inaction. They manifeſted themſelves in 
the Aſſembly even ſo early as in the evening 


1 ſeſſion of the 8th of October, when the Mi- 


niſtefs were introduced into the Aſſembly, to 


render an account of. their proceedings. On 


M. Montmorin being queſtioned, with reſpect 
to the intercourſe maintained with foreign 
powers, he replied, that the intercourſe with 
other nations had ceaſed during the ſuſpenſion 
of the Royal authority, and had only recom- 
menced from the King's acceptance of the 


4 --; conſtitution. ©* 1 move,” ſaid M. Lecroix, 


With that impetuoſity which diſtinguiſhes the 
nation, that the Miniſter for foreign affairs 
be obliged to t more pointed. How- 

| ever 
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ever the Roya! functions may bir been ſuſ- 
pended, have we ceaſed to maintain ambaſſa- 
dors at theſe courts? Theſe ambaſſadors muſt 
have been acquainted with whatever occurs at 


ttmheir reſpective courts, and they ought to have 


informed the Miniſter.— It is this correſpon- 
dence,” added he, which I wiſh to be "aid. 
open.“ After ſome altercation, a ſeries of in- 
 terrogatories were put to M. Montmorin, and 
the ſubſtance of his replies went to eſtabliſh his 
former propoſition, that the intercourſe with 
foreign courts having ceaſed for a time, he had 
nothing official or ſatisfactory to produce on 
that ſubject; that the correſpondence alluded 
to contained nothing but vague and unſupport- 
ed rumours, which it would be even dangerous 
to reveal, and that when any thing of certainty 
occurred, he would not fail to communicate it, 
Jealouſy, ever reſtleſs, renewed the inquiry 
on the ſucceeding day, and a decree. was paſſed, 
ordering that the Miniſters ſhould be obliged 
to inform the Aſſembly concerning the ſtate 
and arms of the national guards deſtined for 
the frontiers; concerning the motives for re- 
tarding the national gendarmerie ; concerning 
the negte@ in replacing thoſe officers i in the 
troops of the line, who had deſerted their 
corps; concerning the delay in ſending arms to 
the departments of the Haute- Loire, the Haut- 
Vienne, the Haut-Rhin, &c. concerning the 
ſlowneſs of the recruiting ſervice, the want of 
proviſions in the frontier places, and the neg- 
Jech:1 in providing arms, & c. On the 11th the 
„ 


tion of the Aſſembly that! his memoire was * 
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Miniſter at War read a long memoire on "i 


actual ſtate of his department, and he cleared 
up the doubtful points ſo much to the ſatisfac- 
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dered to be printed. 
While thebs painful ſubjects. i the 

minds of the members of the Aſſembly, the 
- emigrants ſtill continued to aſſemble in conſi- 
derable bodies upon the frontiers, and the bro- 
thers of the King to iſſue hoſtile proclamations. 
It became neceſſary therefore to purſue more 
vigorous meaſures, and to take ſome immediate 
ſteps to repel the approaching danger. The 
firſt meaſure which the Aſſembly thought pro- 
per to employ on this occaſion, reſpected the 
right of Monſieur to the regency, in caſe of 
the death of the King; and, after ſome delibe- 
ration, the Aſſembly paſſed a decree nearly in 
the following terms — 

The National Aſſembly, conſidering that 
Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, French prince, being 
the next in ſucceſſion to the regency, is abſent 
from the kingdom—In virtue of an article in 
the fecond ſection of the French conſtitution, 
decrees that the ſaid Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, 
French prince, is required to return to the 
kingdom within the ſpace of two months from 
the day in which the "proclemation of the le- 
giſlative body ſhall have been publiſhed. in 
Paris. 

EIn cafe the aid I.. 8. Xavier, french 
prince, ſhall fail to return to the kingdom 
within the period above ſignified, he ſhall then 


be 
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be deemed to have forfeited his ght to the 


regency, in virtue of the ſecond article of the 


conſtitutional act. The Aſſembly further de- 
_ crees, that, conformably to the decree of the zoth 


of this month, (October) a proclamation to 


this effect ſhall be printed, affixed, and publiſh- 


ed, within three days in the city of Paris, and 


that the executive power ſhall notify the "me 


to the Aſſembly, within Ws three. following 


| day: 
| he cauſes Wich co· operated to produce 
this decree, joined to the inveterate jealouſies 


which continued to inflame the minds of the 
nation, conſpired to keep the public mind in a 


ſtate of fermentation. - A momentary calm, 


however, was produced by the report which 


M. Montmorin, Miniſter for foreign affairs, 
hid before the Aſſemblx.— It ſtated, at large, 
the reaſons which induced him to hope for a 
continuance of, the general tranquillity, and 
contained the anſwers of the feveral courts to 


the general notification from the King of his 


acceptance of the new conſtitution. The re- 


plies from even the moſt hoſtile of the con- 
bined powers were in flattering terms; the 
Emperor and the King of Pruſſia in particular, 


gave the moſt laviſh aſſurances of their ami- 


cable intentions, and the Elector of Mentz 


alone had the honeſty to avow his diſapproba« 
tion of the ſtate of affairs in France. 


The Miniſter next ftated the meaſures taken 
by the King with reſpect to the countenance 
; given to the e * by foreign powers. The 


Auſtrian 
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Auſtrian Netherlands principally attracted his 


attention; and, on application to the Emperor; tro 

the moſt peremptory orders he ſaid had been = 

given, to prevent them from collecting in too the 

great numbers in any one place, from pe 7 bh. 

ing in military array, or being ſupplied W tin 

| any of the implements of waer. 2 
The diſpzMonate and unprejudiced — 7 an 
no fattering, ideas of the ſigcerity of certain det 
| Courts. Such were the profeſſions of Inge me 
[ and 'Courtiers, while ſome, of them, at the i of 
| moment, were purſuing the moſt. hoſtile mea- en! 
* ſures, and actually ſtudying to ſind excuſes for pri 
| commencing a war; while the league of Fil- pre 
| nitz exiſted in its full vigour; and while. the pre 
j diſaffected Frenchmen were privately encou- opt 
| raged” by, the Emperor, the. King of Pruſſia, fed 

J and their adherents, to aſſemble in formidable = 0 
| bodies on the frontiers, and to form the moſt. hit 
fatal arrangements. 755 ed 
Although this was the 1 poſture of 8 EH ſo 
| man politics reſpecting France, the Court of to 
Vienna, impreſſed perhaps with ſome. degree ho 

of apprehenſion, from the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm pa 

' manifeſted by. the French nation, or conſi ger-⸗ fis 

ing the plot : as not yet matured, for execution, 4 pv 

ll continued to temporize. Agrecably to the 1 
iatimation of the Miniſter | be iflued a — "hi l na 
mation, fotbidding the emigrants to aſſemble da 

in warlike array” in the Auſtrian Netherlands; 1 ref 
to prohibit their appearing. in military uni- m 
forms, their eligaging recruits, and ſtill more th 
their 8 deſerters from the F Trench 35” 
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troops. How far this proclamation was eons th 
plied with, in the ſpirit as well as in the letter, 
the ſacking events ſufficiently teſtified. . 
While the crafty Leopold was thus clandeſ- 
tinely making preparations againft the French 
nation, the northern powers were more open 
and decided in their meaſures. Pruſſia, Swe-. 
den, and Ruſſia, entered into ſtrict engage 
ments for the reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm 
of France. Denmark was ſtrongly ſolicited to 
enter into the alliance; but with à degree of 
prudence, which has always charaQerized the 
preſent adminiftration of that country, the 
propoſal was declined. The Emperor did not 
openly and avowedly enter into this new con- 


| federacy; whether his inclinations, which ſeem 


to have been always pacific, really indiſpoſed 
dim to precipitate meaſures, or whether it ſuit- 
ed that duplicity with which his character was 
ſo remarkably ſhaded, it is impoſſible at preſent 
to determine ; bur by the convention at Stock- 
holm, it was determined that he ſhould be ap- 
parently forced into the war, by the Empreſs in- 
ſiſting on his fulfilling the terms of the alliance 
which exiſted between the Imperial crow ns. 
When the circumſtances in which the French 
nation was, at this moment, involved by the 
dark policy of their powerful neighbours, the 
reflecting and judicious will be prompted to 
make allowances for ſome ſeverities, for which 
they have been greatly blamed by all who 1 
has not ſobefly Tearne, to place themſelves in 
their frhation. Menaced on every fide, and 
e unable 


£2 "I 


unkle to conjecture from what. quarter the 
firſt fatal blow was to proceed, ſome allowance 
may be made fer thoſe unhappy jealouſies 
Which the nation entertained, and for thoſe 
ſevere meaſures towards the emigrants which 


key were about to adopt. Tremblingly alive on 
every topic that affected their newly recovered 
liberties, not knowing whom to ſuſpect, or 
Wem to conſider as their friend, this Wor- 


tünate people naturally - became the dupes of 
that faction which made the moſt laviſſi pro- 


feſffbns in favour of popular liberty, and di- 
rected their reſentments, poſſibly without any 
good reaſon, againſt thoſe whoſe intereſt they 


conceived . to be the moſt concerned: an their 


oppreſſton the King and his Miniſters, 


The conſtituent: Aſſembly had treated with 
unexampled lenity the hoſtile proceedings of 


* ehe emigrants; but at this criſis, rendered dan- 


gerdus in the: extreme by their machina- 


tions with the hoſtile powers, againſt their na- 
tive country, meaſures mo e vigorous and more 


ſevere were perhaps required. On the qth of 
November, therefore, a decree was paſſed, 
ſtating, —“ That the French who were aſſem- 
bled in a hoſtile manner beyond the frontiers, . 
were ſuſpected of a conſpiracy againſt their 
country. That, if after the iſt of January 


they ſhould be found in chat ſituation, they 
2 ſhould be declared actually guilty of a conſpi- 
racy, and puniſhable with death. That all the 


French princes and public functionaries, who 


* not return before the iſt of January, 
| ſhould 


4 ne} - 


4 mould be adjudged guilty of the ſame erime. 
That the high national court ſhould immediate: 
ly after that period be called to pronounce 


163 05 on ſuch offenders. That ſuch as 
a hold: be convicted during - their. abſence, 
ſhould forfeit their eſtates and property during 
their own lives, but not to the prejudice of their 
children. That all ſuch perſons holding ef- 
ſices, &c. ſhould be adjudged to have forfeited 
the ſame; and all ſuch being officers in the 
army or navy ſhould be conſideted as deſerters. 
All Frenchmen who enliſted men to attack the 
ftontiers were to be adjudged guilty of high 
treaſon. No arms or military ſtores; were to be 
tranſported out of the kingdom. 
This decree was: immediately followed Zo 
another, ordering the vacancies of the army to 
de filled without further loſs of time. Supplies 
weere voted for putting the kingdom in a re- 
ſpectable poſture of defence; and ſome regu- 
lations were adopted concerning the 9 
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upon the decrees of the Legiſlature, 


1 which the conſtituent Aſſembly had in- 


veſted the King, without leaving to him a ſuf - 
ficiency of power to defend that, and other 
prerogatives, againſt the aſſaults of faction and 


5 oppoſition, proved, in the iſſue, a ſource of 


calamity to France, and of ruin to the laſt veſ - 
tiges of kingly power in that kingdom. The 
juſtice of this obſervation was ſoon raantefted. 


The King, naturally attached to the intereſts of 


theſe: who had ſacrificed every thing that was 
dear to them for the reſtoration: of the old go- 


vernment, with which the ſplendour of royalty 
and the deſpotiſm of ariſtocracy were eſſential» 


. connected, declared his Giflatisfac- 
| tion 


Fay 5 Y Paris. . Charater. — 5. 2 lub of F, * The ke 
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tion with the decree of the gth of November, 
and refuſed, by an unqualified. veto, to ſanc- 
tion by his authority what to him appeared to 
be aimed at the heads of thoſe r 
was to ſupport the throne ol his ancęſtors. 

This firſt inſtance of the interpoſition of the 
Royal veto was ominous. . It-gaye. FOO 
to no party, while it adminiſtered new matter 
of diſg uſt to every deſcription of ſuhjects. The 
party iafeQed to the new conftitution were 
furniſhed ed. with freſh. matter for murmur and 


complaint, by the refuſal of the King to ſanc- 


tion the decree of the th of November agaiaſt 


the emigrants. The moderate party exulted 


in this jy 995 of his conftitutional freedom 


= exhibited by the Monarch, and conſidered i itasa 


proof that he intended to govern ſtrictly agree- 


_ to the principles of the conſtitutiomm Wl 
King, they obſerved, who was not ſincere in his 
attachment to the new order of things would 
have borne the maſk of diſſimulation through - 
the whole ef his conduct; ſuch a one would 


not have 'hazarded.an unpopular ſtep, but 


Would have oſtenſibly joined in the moſt vio- 


lent meaſures. in the hope that they could not 


long endure, and that the machinations of the 


enemies of freedom would ſoon reſtore the a. 
eient depravity and abuſes. 


While ſuch were the ſentiments of the any | 


moderate and reaſonable part of the nation, the 
republican faction eagerly embraced the oppor- 


tunity to declaim againſt the new conſtitution, a 


and * monarchial government. It was a 


con- 


hy 
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Siiflitutich they aſſerted compoſed of incon· 
ſiſtent and incongruous prineiples, an heredi- 
1 tary Monarch, Anda democratic Aſſembly. This 
very pr erogative of the veto, which the con- 

ſtitution had conferred upon the King, would 

be the meant, it was urged, of defeating every 


Patriotic menlüre of the legiflature, While the 
minenſe civil Tiſt enabled Shir m 40 bribe its 


members, or to chetiſh and aſſiſt the enemies of 


the nation aſſembled in foreign countries. = 


Though there may be no reaſon to aſſign 


This inſtance of the exerciſe of the Royal veto 


100 aby perfidious motive, or to accbunt for it 
upon any principle of action beſides the conſti- 


tutional gentleneſs of temper arid ſoftneſs of 
<difpofition,” by which this ill-fated Monarch 
was ſo eminently characterized; yet all men, 
Who reaſon coolly, and can ſagacibuſſy mark 


Prudent, and impolitic in the higheſt degree. 


To deprive at one blow, and by his own agen- 
cy, his neareſt 'connexions of their hereditary 


"Tights, of their revenues, their ſibfiſtence, and 


to fubject them to the penalties of death for 


their miſtaken zeal, while they profeſſed that 


all their efforts were directed to his fervice, 
doübtleſs appeared to him A harſh and ungrate- 


ful meaſure; while, judg ing probably of their 
diſpoſitions by bis own, bes flattered himſelf 
with the hopes o f perſuadtug them to abandon 


ſtkeir projects, and no longer contumaciouſly 


| 1 to * — to what appeared almoſt 


whe agency and influence of humair affections, | 
"muſt acknowledge that the ſtep was raſh, im- 


the | 
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| thi unanimous ſentiment of the whole nation. 5 
In contemplating the hiſtory; of this amiable 
and unfortunate Prince, and the dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe which has ſince taken place, dur ſor- 
row is rather increaſed than diminiſhed, by. the 
melancholy reflection, that he was leſs the 
victim of the cruelty of his enemies, chan of 
the imprudence and folly of his profeſſed 
friends. If inſtead of 76 Ru their country 
and their King, the miſguided Nobility of 
France had only for the time conformed a little 
to circumſtances, contented themſelyes for the 
moment with that ſhare of dignity and autho- 
rity which they could fave out of the general 
wreck of privileges, and rallied round the 
throne to ſupport their King in the exerciſe of 
his conſtitutional rights Could they have con- 
oeded with grace, and defended. themſelves 
with candour. and moderation Had they only 
aſſumed the appearance of acting more for the 
public, and leſs for themſelves, France would 
never have been the victim of anarchy; the 
8 Nobility would ſtill have preſerved, if not their 
titles, at leaſt their fortunes. and their conſe- 
quence, and their innocent Monarch would 
never have fallen a ſacrifice to a relentleſs mob. 
Could any courſe of action have equalled the 
impolicy, of calling upon, and ſtimulating, o- 
reign, powers to calm the internal troubles of 
the nation? Hath not the experience of all 
ages, and of all nations, demonſtrated the fatal 
abſurdity? It hath rarely been ſuccefsful, and 


n it hath been effected, the iſſue hath ge- 
| nerally 


: 8 was exhauſted, 


1 


| PRI been that both parties have become the 
ſport of diſappointment, and equally the prey 
ef the invader. The offieious intruder gulps 
the oyſter, and leaves the wiſe litigants to 
ecnſole themſetves each with a ſhell. A high 
ſpirited nation will ſeldom endure the infules 
and the conſequence has frequently been; that 
the contending parties, when languiſhing un- 
der the oppreſſion of a foreign yoke, have for- 
gotten their mutual animoſities to unite againſt 
the common enemy, and to expel from the 
-eonntry that banditti, which their diſſentions 
had before introduced. Had the confederated 
powers been ſucceſsful in their efforts againſt 
France; there is little doubt that the very per- 
 Jons we invited them to the conteſt, would 


have been among the firſt to complain of their 


tyranny and injuſtice; and, ſingular as the 
thought may «appear, we ſhall not be ſur- 


prized to find in the viciſſitudes of war, ſome 


of the farſt emigrants who fled their country 
becauſe: they could not endure a limited mo- 
— _ marchy, contending- under the banners of Lag 


| W for the democracy of France. 


The diſtracted and diſtreſſed rüsten of 
Pence, at this juncture, was. not owing only 
to the factions within, the emigrants without, 
and the hoſtile powers around the nation; the 


| internal ſtate of France was far from proſperous 


at the cloſe of the year 1791. he public 
and the revenue was 


ſtill inadequate to the expenditure. The affig- 


: Nats: wed circulated. under a conſiderable- diſ- 


lads 


5 neglect of agriculture threatened an impend- 
ing famine Diſtreſſing as was this ſtate. of af- 
fairs in the mother country, that of the colo- 


nies was ſtill: worſe. The iſland of St Domin- 
go in particular, Was Kill; convulſed by the 
dreadful conteſt, in which the impracticability 
of the white inhabitants, in refuſing the juſt 


demands of the people of colour, had involved 


the iſland. The negro ſlaves, taking advantage 
of the anarchy which enſued from this unfor- 


tunate conflict, embraced eagerly the opportu- 


nity to emancipate themſelves. In the northern 


diſtrict, not leſs than one hundreu thouſand re- 


1 . 


count. FRET perraded the country; 5 and the : 


volted. More than two hundred plantations 


were entirely. burnt; the maſters; were maſſa- 


cred, and if the women were ſpared, it was to 


endure à captivity worſe than death! The 


thips that were anchored. off the iſland afforded 


the only aſylum. to which the unhappy fugi- 


tives could reſort, while fire and devaſtation 


every where marked the path of the victorious 


rebels. Such was the repreſentation of the 
colonial aſſembly: on the goth of October the 
Miniſter of Marine announced:to the National 


Aſſembly, that 2, 300 troops of the line had 


been ſent thither, and this embarkation was 
immediately ollowed, by that of Goo more: 
10, 370, 912 Mres were voted as a ſupply for 


theſe expeditions ; and theſe public efforts 
; were nobly.: ſeconded by the patriotic offers of 
an individual. MI. Moſneron of Nantz, on the 


5 3d of November, made a PREISE propoſal | 


3YzT | to 
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. to the National Aſſembly, to equip a veſſel: en- 
titely new, and to tranſport, at his own ex- | 
pence, a body of 400 men to aſſiſt in reſtoring 
peace to the diſtracted colonics. The Aſſem- 
bly, at the time they accepted the offer of M. 


Moſneron, paſſed a decree of thanks to the 


King of Great Britain, to the Engliſh nation, 
and to Lord Effingham, the Governor of Ja- 
maica, for his generous conduct in relieving 
the planters of Sr Domingo from the horrors of 
famine, and in furniſhing them with arms and 
5 military ſtores againſt the rebel negroes. 


At this ſtage of the revolution, the accumu- 


8 lated; inauſpicious effects of ſome of the raſh 
. and ſevere meaſures taken by the conſtituent 
Aſſembly reſpecting the revenues of the church, 
and the livings'of the non-juring Clergy, bes 
came a fruitful ſource of calamitous events, 
and the moſt menacing political evils to the 
whole nation. | The meaſures of the conſtitu- 
ent Aſſembly, reſpecting eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


were certainly not conſiſtent with either juſtice 


or policy. It was not conſiſtent with Juſtice to 


altenate property from its legal deftination ; 


Rill leſs laudable was it to wreſt from the hands 
of the poſteſfors that revenue which had been 
legally committed to them, and to reduce to 


f cemparative indigence thoſe. Who had long 
boen in the habits of opulence nd eaſe. The 


hardfhips and dillcutties- of the Clergy, were 


_ Increaſed by the bigotted fpirit of the court of 
Rome; the Pope had prohibited them under 
the mon — ee . e 
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to ute injunctions of the Aſſembly, ark foben 
taking the civic oath... One falfe ſtep neceſſari- 
ly leads to another; injuſtice always produces 
' injuſtice. The decree which enjoined the civie 
mi was followed by another, which expelled. 
from their benefices all whoſe conſeiences could 
not ſubmit to the terms preſcribed by the le- 
giſlature, all whoſe attachment to the ſes of 
Rome was ſtill preſerved inviolate, all Who 
from virtue as well as from leſs worthy mo- 
tives, felt an averſion to the new order of 
things. Thus, at the period of which we are 
treating, there remained in the heart of France 
an immenſe body of diſaffected perſons, united 
among themſelves, connected with a foreign 
| hierarchy, which itſelf was irritated by recent 
injuries in the affair of Avignon; and to com: 
plete the diſtraction, this body was: poſſeſſed of 
an influence over the minds of the people, 
which it was not eaſy to ſuppreſs... In fact, 
the nonuring Clergy were-poſleſſed. of all the 
popularity, of all the credit of the order. Their 
chapels were crowded, while thoſe of the conſti- 
tutional or conforming Glergy were utterly de- 
ſerted. We are not therefore to ſuppoſe that 
this iafluence would be entirely without its 
effects; we are not to ſuppoſe that ſuch an ac 
cumulation of power in the hands of men 
would not be employed to the gratification of 
their reſentments, In ſome places the diſaffect- 
ed prieſte openly. declaimed againſt the eonſti- 


tution; in others {ecret-. conſpiracies were 


formed, foreign * were W 
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ed, and no means were left nated to inflame We 
the minds of the populace. Every engine of rel 
„ ſuperſtition was employed, every Artif elo- of 
_ © quence eſſayed to ſeduce them from their alle- col 
giance. Nocturnal meetings were held, and pe 
nocturnal proceſſions were conducted by the wi 
factious prieſts. Ihe ſhrines of the virgin and im 
of, the * were dreſſed in mourning, as if to bly 
indicate the projected overthrow of all religion. ch 
The conteſts in fine. arrived at length at ſuck of 
extremity, that actual combats took place be- tu: 
tween the fanatical adherents of the ejected the 
prieſts and the national guard. The remote #8" 

8 parts of the kingdom were nearly engaged in to 

a religious war, and the ſanguinary ſcenes of 42 
St⸗ Bartholomew Were in danger of being re. . Ne 
newed. „„ i Ra 
Had the enemies git” France nd Abele utmoſt w. 
efforts of political fineſſe in plotting a meaſure re 
for her deſtruction, and for fixing an indelible 00 
reproach on her ſtruggle to obtain and ſecure her . 

| Hberttes, they could not have ſtumbled upon 295 
one more ſuited to their deſign than that into th 
which the Legiſlative Aſſembly itſelf, in the fre 
moment of reſentment againſt the mancuvres W. 
of Papal bigotry, e mee ruſhed.” A W 
decree was Paſſed, baniſhing for ever from their th 


country, on pain of death, the non-juring 

Clergy, including all thoſe, wh; from an in- nc 
=: veterate attachment to the See of Rome, and a m 
miſtaken reſpect for its haughty mandates, C2 
4 _  reftrſed' to take the civic oath. Much as we 3 
5 7 feplote 1 the harſhneſs of the meaſure ; much as ” TM 


we 


a; 
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we. | ſympathize in the ſufferings of that body x | 
reſpectable as we believe a conſiderable portion 
of 9 to have been; ſtill juſtice obliges us to 
confeſs, that this meaſure, harſh as it was, ap- 
peared only a neceſſary conſequence of thoſe 
which. had preceded it. It was the raſh and 
imp olitic proceeding of the conſtituent Aſſem- 
bly in haſtily confiſcating the property of the 
3 that unfortunately implanted the ſeeds 
of diſcord between the religion and the . 8 
ture of the country. The enlightened part of. 
the community might ſee the error with re- 
gret, but they ſaw it only hen it was too ate 
to rectify 1 : 

This . was . lle ed; on a 1 18th af.” 
November, 1791, by a ſeries of reſolutions, 
congenial to that precipitancy” and ſecurity - 
which had, for ſome time, manifeſted their diſ- 
regard to religion, as well as their decided 
contempt of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſti- 
tion. It was enacted, that the penſions of the 
ejected Clergy, which had been allowed by 
the conſtituent Aſſembly, ſhould be withdrawn 
from all ſuch: as ſtill refuſed the civic oath. That- 
wherever any troubles' were found to exiſt, of 
which. religion was the cauſe or the pretext, 
the Impnicipal officers ſhould have liberty to 
remoxe from the neighbourhood ſuch of the 
non zuring Clergy as might be ſuſpected of fo- 
menting « or fayouring ſuch ſeditions; that in 
caſe of diſobedi ence to the directory of the de- 

artment, they might be proſecuted before the 


widungh, and raged} and that _ who 
| * thould. 
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Gaul be convicted of actual ſedition, fouls ; 
be Hable to two years impriſonment. To theſe 


; _ decrees, after ſore delay, the King, from ap- 
1 pareatly the moſt humane and conſcientious 
motives, 3 5 Wt and. thus unfortu- 


; - Ds: Ti A g | I X 9 nately 


* At the Bihepe FR at Paris, BE, aire at this freſh 


| it of oppreſſion, met on purpoſe to draw. up a memorial to be 
+ preſented to the King, | entreating him to interpoſe his negative. 


His 1 Majeſty, who had felt remorſe for having confented to the 


fl Hecres / againſt the Clergy, received. this memorial very gra. 
Seil, end declared that he Mas dkterwined to refuſe his fandtion 


wo. the decree, which he conſidered. as ; exyel and unjuſt, 
When this matter Was - laid before the "King? 'S Conncil, which 


: | conſiſted of M. Deleſſart for Foreign Affarrs; M. = Narbanne as 
Miniſter at War, M. de Bertrand of the Marine, M. de Cahier 


| de Gerrille of the Interior, M. Duport de We Keeper of the 


Scals, and M. Tarbe, Miniſter of Contributions, they were uns- 


nimquſly of opinion that the decree ſhould be:negatived 3 but it“ 


was thought expedient! that it. ſhould be done with ſolemnity ; ; and," 
to ſhew that it was with the entire approbation of the Council, all - 


ebe Miniſters agreed to accompany M. Duport de Tertre to the Af. | 
Ef fembly when he went to announce the King's veto. 


M. Doport having a meſſage of a more-agrecable nature to com- 
municate to them at the ſame. time, he encouraged his colleagues by 


aſſariog them, that he would take that opportunity of throwing in 
wy few, forcible arguments to prove the \ expediency. of the veto, 


which he was convinced would fatisfy the Aſſembly. The King j 


approved of this arrangement; and on the 1oth of November all 
the Miniſters aſſembled at M. Duport's houſe, that they mighi go 
to the Aſſembly together. Before they ſet out, he was obſerved to 


drink two glaſſes of cold water. One of bis colleagues aſked” if he 
felt himſelf indiſpoſed. He anſwered, © No; it is a precaution I | 
take every time I go to the Afﬀembly to keep i my blood calm; for 
it i apt te boil in my veins at ſight of thoſe fellows; and if I did 


- not take ſomething to cool me, I ſhould be ſo WOO. OF F 
wal TAHOE 1 . e 5 ; 
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WO increaſed» the clamour TY was infi- 


diouſly excited again bim in ; pa of 
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The: entrance of the bx Miniſters Ing ot ben of che Adſerobly, DN 
and the report of a meſſage from the King, the purport of which | 
was unknown, excited curiofity, and produced a filence more prs. 
found and of longer duration than had ever beet known in that AG 
| ſembly. M. Duport in the mean time laid upon the table, o 
after another, the different decrees which the King had ſanction- 
ed, among which were two that the Aſſembly had ſhewn particu- 
lar anxiety to have paſſed. Having fulfilled this part of his duty 
do the ſatisfaction of the Aſſembly, he added, that with regard ts 

the decree which impoſed'a new oath on the incouftitutional = 
Prieſts, le Roi examintra; which is the expreſſion uſed when 4 d 
cree is negatired. The Miniſter then drew from his pocket Xpa 
per containing the diſcourſe which be had prepared relative to the 
King's meſſage; but unfortunately the two glaſſes of water began! te to 
| operate at that inſtant, and they produced an effect more violent 
than could have been expected from ſo ſimple a medicine. H 
| face became pale; his voice grew weak; and his hand ook f@ 

much that it was with difficulty he could read the diſcourſt; and, 
what was moſt unlucky of all, the firſt ſentence he pronounced al. 


luded to the refuſal of the ſanction. He Was allowed to proceed e 
no farther; a general uproar began in the Aſſetnbly: all ſpoke at 


once demanding la parole; and all continuing to ſpeak withour 
taving obtained permiſſion, * Mr Preſident Mr Preſident 
cannot underſtand this meſſage,” exclaimed one. Theſe ars 
the motives for refuſing the ſanction, rejoined another.. This 
meſſage 1 is unconſtitutional eried a third. Call the Miniſter 
to order,“ faid a ſourth.— Mr Preſident, I-demand to be heard. 
| upon a mation to order,“ faid à fifth; and many others made the: 

| fame requiſition. The tumult continued ſeven. or eight minutes, 
during which the Miniſters ſtood waiting the reſult; As ſoon- at is _ 

| bated, the Prelident propoſed the queſtion, whether they hould' 
refuſe to hear the meſſage as unconſtitutional M. Bertrand, per · 5 
eciving that the Keeper of the Seals made no effort to prevent this, , 
; Gelived to be heard for a fingle moment.” This was refuſed; E 


. 


1 =) 

Court * and political refinement wete 
never more ſtrongly diſplayed: than in the re- 
plies from foreign Courts to the King's notice 
of having accepted the conſtitution. They con- 
tained, indeed, expreſſions of perſonal reſpect 
and een for the King, but nothing which 
could be conſtrued into an approbation of the 
new order which had been eſtabliſhed in France 
1 Wy the prevalence of popular councils. How- 
De therefore, the Court and Miniſtry might 
Appear fatisfied: with theſe empty profeſſions, 
Il 8; certain they were far from... gratifying 
Je the people at large. Inſtead of diminiſhing, 
the inſolence of the emigrants appeared to in- 
cteaſe. The enrolments in the circles of the 
Upper and Lower Rhine were carried on with 

| \ Increaſed vigour and alacrity ; they were even 
encouraged to commit acts of violence on the 
bordering territories of the Biſhoprick of Straf- 
burgh a and an attempt was alſo made by an 
e Gn the AR to corrupt | General 
18433, ee Wimpff D, 

Mete ee that the Ci) ſhould not be heard; after Which 
the Preſident informed M. Bertrand that he might ſpeak. M. Ber- 


e that what, he had to ſay could;now be. of little im 


fance; but that if he had been allowed to: ſpeak ey, aſſed 
de decree, he would have informed BEL that d Kg ae 


Vas to communicate certain meaſures Which his Majeſty had taken to 
1 pat a ſtdp to emigration. He had no ſooner pronounced these words 
; ban the tumult recommenced: one part of the Aſſembiy imſiſted 
I | | 55 upon retracting the dectee and hearing the meſſage.; angther were 
ET” or. maintaining the decree ; but as the Keeper of the Heals Was 
7 5 © Glent,” although, had if not been for the chilling effect of the water, 
e might have repreſented that, according to the cooltituri6n, the 
8 Aſfembly had no right to refuſe to hear a meſſage from the King; 
"the en ended here, and the 1 the TY was called for. 
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Wim affen, who. commanded. on the . 
ment of the Upper Rhine, and to engage him 
to deliver by treachery the fortreſs of New 
Briſac into their hands, by which the hoſtile 
troops might have ien an eaſy elitrance 
into the territories of France. Impelled by 
tteſe circumſtances, the Aſſembly decreed, on 

the 29th of November, that a deputatien of 


| 1 24 of its members ſhould wait upon the King 


to communicate to him, on the part of the 
Aſſembly, its ſolicitude concerning the dan- 
gers which menaced the country from the per- 
fidious* combinations of armed emigrants; aſ- 


8 ſembled without the kingdom, and the fatal 


conſpiracies which they apprehended internal- 
ly threatened its domeſtic peace; to intteat 


him to require of the Elector of Treves, of 


Mayence, and the other Princes of the em- 
pire, to iſſue a prohibition of theſe hoſtile pre- 
parations and enrolments which were openly 
carried on by the emigrants on the frontiers; 
and to requeſt that he would embody a force 
ſufficient to eompel them, in caſe of a abu. 
It added greatly to inflame the jealouſy of 
| the nation with regard to the King's fincerity 
in approving the preſent. ſtate of things, that 
be ſeemed--ſo forward in adopting. meaſures, 
Which, While they appeated to manifeſt the 
ſtrongeſt reſolution to thwart the deſigns of the 
eombined powers, were ſuſpected then, and 
were found afterwards to be only a ſcheme to 
lay the. nation to ſleep till the menacing powers 


, had | colleGal their whole frength, The King 


2 
A 5 2 2 * e * bat £ 4 34 _ Was 
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was ſeen, on the 14th of December, entering a 
the Aſſembly. in circumſtances which an- 
nounced the moſt friendly intentions; he ac- 
quainted them, that he had taken their meſſage. 


into deep conſideration, and that on ſo im- 


portant an occaſion he had thought it his duty 
to be himſelf the bearer of the anſwer. He 
obſerved, that he had long been of opinion, 
that the circumſtances of the nation required 
great eircumſpection. He affured them that 
ge had done every, thing to recall the emi- 
grants to the boſom of their country, and to 
perſuade them to ſubmit to the new laws. "He 
bad employed both amicable intimations, arid 
_ cauſed formal requiſitions to be made, to aver 
the neighbouring Princes from giving them a 
ſupport calculated to flatter their . and 
encourage them in their raſh deſigns. © 33 
What was moſt extraordinary in the Royal 
| ſpeech, was, that he aſſured the Aſſembly that 
the Emperor had done all that could be expect- 
ed E a faithful ally, by forbidding and _ 


_  perſing all aſſemblages within his ſtates.” 


meaſures at other Courts,” he faid, Had not. %iko 
. equally ſucceſsful, and unacco! mmodating an- 
ſwers had been given to his Juft requiſitions. 
Theſe unjuſt refuſals, he obſerved,” called for 
reſolutions , of another kind. As the "repreſen- 
tative of the pe fople he fi he felt for their infüries— 
' In conſequende, E had'c Ca atiſed © a deelatation to 
be made to the EleQor f Treves, that if before 
.the;15th of _ anuary,. he did not put 4 ſtop 
1thin Hig W Ys all: Home. pus on 
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the part of the emigrants, he ſhould be abliged 
to conſider bim as the enemy of France. The 
; King. added, that. he ſhould order ſimilar ow 
een, to all who. favoured. aſſemblag 


hich. might. menace the peace of the Rider, 
10 enable the nation however to Prepare for 


4 that war into which they might find it neceffary; | 


after all. theſe precautions, reluctantly to en- 
gage, the King adviſed an attention to the 
Hinances of the country, and the trick obſer- 
Vance of peace and unanimity— He mbdeſtly 
alluded to, the violence of. thoſe who endea- 
voured to ſurround, with diſguſts the exerciſe 
ol that authority which, was entrüſted to Him 
— —pledged: himſelf faithfully to preſerve” the 
depolit of the conſtitution, And to ſhew | to all 


9 "BY 


dc e the King of a free people. 
This ſpeech, ſo far from quen hing 


1 flames Led jealoufy, proved to be only pe 


en upon them, which made them to blaze 
with 5 fury, and to communicate them- 


elves 49,2 greater.« extent. The republican party 


in h a did not fail to take every advan- 


pepe 3 
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mankind that he felt how truly glorious it was 25 
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11 h, t 1e fears and ſuſpicions of the 
rde to excite this Grenze of the 
"HAR 27 the little remains Of the atiſto- 


he. Fit had 'unfortu- | 


ſanRioninig that 


ig the non-juritg les afforded! the | 
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kingdom, abounding in commendations of the 
National Aﬀeembly,, and indicating- their -diffa- 
tisfackion as to the conduct of the King and 
his "Miniſters, | Moſt of theſe. deren were 
entered. in the journals of the Aſſembly, and. 16 
were ſeconded by inflammatory ſpeeches from 
the more violent members. M. Montmorin, 
unable to withſtand the ſtorm of popular vio- 
| lene, reſigned; M. Deleſſart was nominated 
to the department of foreign affairs, and M. 
Caheir de Gerville to that of the interior. In N 
the beginning of December alſo M. du Portaii 
was diſmiſſed from his office as Miniſter of -- 
War, and M. Narbonne appointed in hies 5 
' room. The haſty diſmiſſion and impeachment 3 
of Miniſters in e eee of inflammatory 1 


harafigues from popular orators, and without ſta 
any hearing or inveſtigation, : may be accounted an 
among the Principal cauſes of the calamities of OT 
France. The rapid ſucceſſion of Miniſters al- m 
lowed them no time to remedy. abuſes, ood: EN 
make the neceſſary arrangements for the de- th 
fence of the kingdom; ; the fear of impeach- ſe 

a ment rendered them cautious and timid, aud WM 
; directed their attention rather to the arts Of LY 
acquiring popularity, than to the performance 2 
of their guty ; rather to intriguing with hs KK <£ 
. deſpicable journaliſts, who governed the mob =: 
of Paris, than to the actual ame of their 8 
| King After country. A 1 _ HA ap ER | 11 
Effects the moſt 1 important in their conſe- ©. 


quences | 


— 
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quenees, often origiilare” from apparently biting. 
cauſes. A cireumſtance about this time occur- \ 
red, which put the ſtrength aid influence f 
the t 76 parties, which were deftined ſoon after 
to divide the kingdom, to a ſevere but deciſiye 
trial. Theſe 


were the conſtitutionaliſts and 


the republicans. The mayoralty of the judi- 


cious and patriotic M. Bailly terminated in the _ 


month of November. —The once popular La | 


Z Fayette appeared as a candidate to ſucceed him, 5 
and it was generally underſtood that he was 
ſupported «by the court. He was however 


oppoſed by à violent Jacobin and: à declared 


republican, M. Petion; It is almoſt unneceſj- 
ate the iſſue of the conteſt, and to add 
chat M. Petion was elected Mayor of Paris by Mi 


{ary to 


a great r aj 
A ned 
ſtanding, at this time, alarmed the public mind, 


ty. 


and miniſtered occaſion of much confuſion not 
only in the metropolis, but in "all the depart- _ 


and very prolific ſource ol . : 5 


ments of France. It was the erection of the 
Feuillan Club, "Fo called from the convent of 


the Feuitlaag? in 


hich this new ſociety al- 


ſembled: as che J ben club received its deſig- W 


nation from the place of its meeting. As me- 
lancholy experience had evinced the increaſing _ 
credit and Power of the Jacobins; ; as it was 
evident chat, by gaining an aſcendancy over 15 


the minds of the populace, that pernicious To- 


ciety was Enabled to control even the Aſſembly. 


itſelf; as the only means of averting the dread- 2 


ful conflquertes wild Which the nation was 
Te threatened 
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chreatened TY the diſorgani zing 8 a 
vowed by the leaders of that elub, the friends 


» or the conſtitution and of the Monarch endea- | 


youred to eounteratt its influence, by a new 
Iuſtitution of a fimilar kind, but profeſſing 


principles more moderate, and bee : 


more calculated to preſerve the tranquillity 
and happineſs of the nation. It was compoſed 
"of the moſt active and moſt e mem- 


bers of the conſtituent Aſſembly, among whom 5 


Were M. M. d' Andre, Barnave, the Lameths 
Du Port, Rabaud, Sieyes, Chapelier, Fhhaeet 
"Labord, Taleyrand, Monteſquieu, Beaumetz, 


j Kc. to theſe may be added 266 members of 


"the exiſting Aﬀembly, une era 8905 Aber 
e an l 
tung with jealouſy we: Melina ke 


ration of this new ſociety, the facobins-re- 


: e determined upon its deſtruction. Pa- 
tronized by the republican” faction, they heſi- 
"tated at the commiſſion of no crime, however 
3 in order to attain their deſign, and to 
ſecure themſelves” againſt all future danger 

4: . the friends of the conſtitution and of a 


regular government. They plainly perceived 


that it was evidently formed to diſcontert their 


conſpiracies, and to open the eyes of the pub- 
”y lic to their true intereſt. As the 
© vanquith it by the force of reaſon and truth, 


they determined to employ that blind and 2 . 


perat inſtrument, the ſole guidance of which 


1 


they had long been labouring to acquire. The 
firſt alarm was on the 21ſt of December, when a 


large 
. 


deſpaired to 


1 351) 


ue body of ruffians armed with clubs forced 
themſelves into the hall of the Feuillans; theß 
commenced. with direct threats to ſeveral, of 
the members, which interrupted all diſcuſſion, 
and at length openly acknowledged that they 
were ſent thither to effect the diſſolution of the 
Fa ſociety.) FFC 
Emboldened by ts thaw proceeded « on 
the 23d to menace a maſſacre of all the mem- 
bers of the obnoxious ſociety. M. Charon the 
preſident wrote to the Mayor to requeſt that a 


commiſſaire de police might be ordered to at- 


tend the meeting, for the purpoſe of preſerving 
the peace; but M. Petion, who; was indebted 
for his on elevation to the Jacobin club, could 


not be ſuppoſed to be extremely ardent in fa- 


vour of its rival. He excuſed himſelf, by ſaying 
that he could noFeommand the attendance, -7 a 


commiſſaire, but that he would take every pre- 


caution in his power. At the inſtance of che 
commander of the national guard, however, 


M. Petion wrote to the commillaire, de police, | 


and: requeſted his attendance. As the mem- 
bers of the ſociety came armed: as well 28 the 


1 


rioters; a tumult of a very ſanguinary nature 


was expected; but happily, by the interpoſi- 


tion of the municipal officer, a maſſacre Was 
prevented. The rioters imperiouſſy inſiſted 
on the diſſolution of the club, and this by the 
other party. was contemptuouſly refuſed. On 
the exhortatton of the peace officer, howeyer, 


to ſeparate and depart from the ſcene of alter- 
8 _ 1 ger Wee che firſt af 
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| > 
of moderation, by quitting its hall, and leaving 


their property to the Ailgretion. of. Her Sol 


1437; 


,Þonents. ; N 
Diſapp Nee 3 in fy execution of this.de 


"the Saba ſociety attempted to gain their 


urpo fe in another Way. Having a ſtrong 


Adeſpair of precuring an order from that b 


20 itſelf of executing this deſign · A M. Mer- 


ſons belonging to the guards, he inſiſted in 


The. Aﬀembly. upon their removal: and A, mw 


ion being made to that effect, it was un 


mouſly decreed. Thus was victory at once . 
declared in favour of the Jachbins, and fucceſs 
by. ſuch unworthy. means, only ſerxed to en- 


courage them to more atrocious proceedings. 
The conſtitutional party indeed were too late 
in their adoption of active meaſures... Their 
| more diligent adverſaries had already obtained 
poſſeſſion of the public mind, aud they enter- 
22 the field only when 5 afl Was virtu- 
ally decided. 3 


5 From theſe e juſt now: 8 en 


Rate of France at the concluſion of the year 
1791. Its ſituation, with, reſpe 


tical. The conduct of Leopold was a ſingular 


tiſſue of * — POO He pre- 
„ - wnged 


— — 


3 Te in the National Aſſembly, they did. not 


SULTETY0 550 


to forbid, or at leaſt to ſuſpend the meetings of 8 
Alle 7 Club. An opportunity ſoon affer- 


Tin, with others of the Taken, Club, 5 a i 
been fome what roughly. handled by. ſons. per- 


opinion may eaſily be formed of the poli tical 


to foreign | 
powers, became every day more and more cri- 


; J 8 5 7 5 f * —_— 


me of 


1 


. 1. 
tended tonal to revoke the circular of Patia, 


E conſequence of the King's acceptance of _ 


the conſtitution, and yet exhorted the powers 
of Europe. not to deſiſt, from the meaſu 

couberfe between them, but to continue vigi- 
lant, aid to declare that their coalition had Aill 


.an exiſtence. * This declaration Was followed 
by a letter to the King of France, reviving the 


claims of the Imperial vaſſals in Alſace and 


Lofraitie; infiſting that no compenſation-eould 
epted, but that matters ſhould be reſtored 
in every reſpect to their ancient ſituation; and 


be 2 


acquainting the King that the Emperor con- 


cCeͤived himſelf not only bound to interpoſe by | 
ſolemn proteſtation, © but alſo to give ts the 


Irjjured: all the aid which the dignity of the Im- 
pere court, and the maintenance of the N 
ſent conſtitution, required. 

Thefe were only thin pretexts held up by 


the Emperor, which all men could eaſily pene- 
trate. The German Princes, in.getieral,: were 


more than ſatisfied with the mode of compen- 
fation propoſed by the French. The Prince of 


B$ tion, and the Prince of Hohenloe, and the 
Fe of Salm; Salm, declared themſelves equal- 


ly ready to treat upon the ſame terms. The 


Dukes" of Wirtemberg, and Deux Ponts, as 
well as Prince Maximilian, freely negociated, 


and only reg ired, What in itſelf 1 was no more 


than perfectly reaſonable, the reimburſement 
of their revenues on the feudal 8 in 1 


9 e 4 of 2. i OY 


ar 4 54-5 FIR 


Loweſtein readily accepted of an indemnifiea- 
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 Eutfions, or eren Immminently weng 


1 $54 ) 
A fem weeks unveiled the arcane of the E 


ber s policy. The deſigns of Leopold gras. 
dually unfolded.. The declaration to the Euro- 


pean powers, the ſubſtance of which 1 oj 5 


 a;preceding paragraph, wWas dated the t 
November, the letter to the King the 3d. ia De- 


_cember; and on the 21ſt of the fame month 


an official notice. Was delivered to the French 
* iniſter at Vienna, in anſwer to the French 
King 8 notification to the Elector of Treves, 
Which more directly manifeſted the hoſtile in- 
7995 of the Imperial Court. It ſtated, that 


e Flector had given notice to the court of 


Meebne, that he had adopted, with reſpect to 
the Rech refugees and emigrants, the fame 

rincipl es and regulations as had been put in 
Bone: in the Auſtrian Low Countries“; "that 
Horhyithftanding this, the Elector Was ſtill! ap- 
Prehenfive, that the tranquillity. of his frontiers 
and fates would be diſturbed by France; and 
that in conſequence of this notification,” the 
Emperor had been ' conſtrained to order Mar- 
Hal Bender to march to the ſtates of His Elec- 
Ttoral' Highneſs ſpeedy and effectuaf fuccburs, 
tt caſe he ſhould be attacked with hoftife p. 


tuch,'” #7 3 III 3454: 39112 VIE 9 33 13 DAL. 


"TH fiinjenſs muede of dhl, Al. 
'bled with every warlike Prep | 1 0 din the 
EleQor's dominions, and by the expl I 
hation o the Court ef Wien „left the Þ 

Sit to ddt what” Wels EO Vin 17005 
rigs,” In dhe letter "which the” Fetich | 
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e Kain a . 
King, act to ths i a ly, incloſio 

he notice of the court of Vienna, he expre 15 
hisfaſtoniſhment nor leſs than his regret, He 
Le pda that Che bad! a al TREO, on t 


E 


; and 0 ed, 


2 hy he 15 on ts. hy 

2780 1 b, after the period GE 
e Klect: 11 ſhould. not have. really 

10 e e = iſperſed the hoſtile ifemblies 


2 75 n 7 105 


2 a 
an act of the 3 — ns the King b 2254 rel 
"= been * to confer on M. M. Ro- 

chambeau 


* 


* * 


; Kom coßtisuing their military ex 
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Adel and Luckner, the digi Mol Marſhals 
of France, and. M. La Fayette had -Proceeded 


to aſſume the command on the confines of 
Gaiden The War Miniſter, M. Narbonne, 


made the circuit of the frontiers, to inſpect 


9 Ge, the ſtate of the army there. New 


vies were immediately ordered, and the whole 
n aſſumed the garb of waer. 


1792” commences with fair but delufive oment 
to the” Peace of Europe and the Hberties of 
France. Leopold again wavered or prevati- 


cated. <Unprepared for the attack, or confi- 


deut that his deep and ſiniſter Poley would be 


ſleteſsful in amufing the Aſſembly, his lan- 


ePuage to the French Miniſters at Vienna and 


- Bruffels was contradictory to his former pub- 
lie declarations; indeed, contrary to his actual 
canduct, it Wwas pacific and conciliatory: thus | 
While a cordon of troops was gradually form- 
_ ing! on the frontier of the Netherlands, the ſo- 
lemn proteſtations of the Emperor aſſertec 
them to be intended merely for the purpoſe of 


precaution and defence. M. de Sainte Croix; 
Who had been diſpatehed as ane <Ivoy extracr- 
dinary to the Elector of Treves, was received: 
bY that Prince with the moſt perfect cordiality 


and reſpect. The emigrants were prohibited 


er ies, and 


ths Eleckor pledged himſelf by the f 


81 to ine French: Miniſter} thir within 
es nen : 


a6 1 the | hoſtile 0 aſſemb 2 


% 


do- 


ough all appearances on the fide eber 
many ſeemed very formidable, yet the year 


— 1 357. * „ = 
dominions: ſhould be entirely, diſperſed. All 
military ſtores and even horſes for the emis. 
drama mene prohibited; and he declared, that 

in every reſpect it was his moſt ardent. wiſh. 
to maintain e Hence: and amity with 
France. 8 181 . 
ehe unſuſpecking populace on the cgnfiges 
of France, believing their deſpots to be fincere 
in their declarations, with all the alacrity 

Which men of pacific tempers will always diſ- 
cover in ſuch circumſtances, ſeconded the de- 
luſive 2romiſes of their Sovereigns, to diſmiſs 
the emigrants. In many towns the emigrants- 
Were ignominiouſly expelled. by the populace; 
and the Prince of Conde was compelled by che 
magiſtrates of Worms to leave that city for 
fear of an inſurrection. While their enemies 
thus appeared to be cruſhed. or remoyed, the | 

| apprehenſions of »the French for their own: 
ene were completely diſpelled by the report 
of the War Miniſter. on his return from his | 
tour. IT he fortreſſes were repreſented as being 
ima Moſt. reſpe able ſtate, and the patriotiſm. 
of the ſoldiery exceeded every expectation that 
the Myſt Aantzuine friend of his country could 
Fea ee of the paper curreney expe: 
fienced an immediate riſe from theſe favourable A 
appearance, and manufactures and agricultute 
began once mare to flour. 

he arcounts from the golonies were le 
Deouraging. The dreadful tevolt of the ne> 
grees-at: Cape Frnenis had indeed producedia | 
SORE ecfinanira | 


EX 


he. 3 1 e 
Ade ann the white een of st 


Domingo, and the people of Kt and an 


tered into by the.two: parties. The ſucceſſes 
of the free inhabitants thus united 2 againſt the 
revolted negroes were brilliant; 1 every nem 
inftarice of ſucceſs only added to the calamity 
of dividuals,. as it was a deſtruction of pro- 
ow. it affords. matter for aſtoniſhment that 
moſt ſevere calamities are frequently, in: 
ſaſficienr to deſtroy the force of prejudice,. 
That rancorous ſpirit which 'prevailed_; in the 
white coloniſts,” that contempt in -which they 
continued to hold the people of colour ' 
repreſſed, but not extinguiſhed. by the Cone 
cordant. While the ratification of this contra 
was fill in agitation, a private quarrel ſerved. 
once more to rekindle the flames of civil war. 
On the 1 öth of Nöbember tbe ſections of 
Port au Prince were aſſembled for the purpoſe 
of deliberating on tlie exec ution of the con: 
zordant, and the forming of a new: 'proyineial 
affembly; to which the people of. Footy ſhould 
— ue admiſſion. with the whi te. inhabls 
At the very moment 11 in. \whi, e, this im- 
EN queſtion was in Agitation, a ade © NE Fo 
+ arrelled with a "white « cannonier,.. 9 
el 


* drew his ſword; But the 1 1 85 of 


ok — 


7; 51 


negro wrefted" it "From kim, and broke, 
[ob Eg 
IE det ; he was immediately tried, condemn 


= and anged, in oppoſition to the moſt ur- 


gent and humble intreatics. af * peo ple of co- 
lour, 


al 'concordant, or agreement, had been en- 


For this offence the'negro Was apre- 


\ 


( 660-1 


tour, whe only requeſted that the execution of 
the ſentence might at leaſt be ſuſpended. 


The conſequence of this, haſty and impru- 
4K act ' Was, that the peoßle 0 colour fre 
on the cannoniers ; ; the White colonifts, fley 
inſtantly to. arms, and the conteſt was renewed 

With all its. former fury. The next da; 1 | 
ite of Port au Prince was ſet on fire by ſome. 
inkhown incendiaries, and 28 illots, 4 


* 


The | (obſequenit hiſtory of this diſtracted colo- 

by is. nothing but a repetition, of crimes, and. 
ſaſters. The. iſfand divided i into three partiss, 

has 9 a prey, to its inteſtine 9 
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meaſures, and a decree of high reaſon was 
paſſed againſt the brothers of the King, the 


Prince of : Conde, M. Calonne, and Mirabeau 
the younger ; and as, notwithſtanding the prö- 
feſſions of the Emperor, reports had gone 
forth that a congreſs was to be formed by 
Auſtria and Pruſſia for the purpoſe of fubvert- 
ing. or modifying, at leaſt, the French conſti- 


tution, a decree was paſſed by the legiſlature, 


and immediately ſanctioned by the King; 

which pronounced every Frenchman infa- 
mous, and guilty of high treaſon, who ſhould. 
directly or indireQly take any part in ſuch 

_ . meaſures, or who ſhould, in any reſpeQ, unite 
with thoſe whoſe object was a modification of 


the exiſting conftitution, 
The collifion of parties, at this 1 


4 was a moſt prolific ſource of calamity to the 


nation. Agitated by all thoſe paſſions which or- 


dinarily are exited in the boſoms of the ambi- 
tious and enterpriſing, in their jarring ſchemes, 
they kept the whole French nation in a ſtate 
of political fermentation. The court itſelf felt, 
in the moſt ſenſible manner, the effects of theſe | 


political concuſſions. M. Deleſſart was accus> 


ſed, and M. Bertrand declared by a vote of the 
Aſſembly unworthy of being employed. While 
the republican party were thus obtaining a 
. gradual aſcendency in the Aſſembly, and taking 
advantage of every circumſtance that could in- 


creaſe their power, the more deſperate among 


them were inſidiouſſy employed in diſperfing 
a 8 * the i n flan- 
| ; © erous 


pa ; | ) þ 


9-1: 
derous of the: 1 and the exiſting govern · 
ment. Pikes were openly manufactured in 
dferent parts of the city, and avowedly diſtri- 
buted among the populace, under the ſpecious 
_ pretext of arming them againſt the enemies of 
liberty. On the 17th of February, therefore, the 
King thought it neceſſary expreſsly to deny, 
in a ſpirited letter to the Mayor and municipa- 
lity, al the charges which were cireulated a- 
gainſt him, relative to his ſuppoſed diſaſſection 
to the conſtitution; the municipality alſo, near- 
ly about the ane period, paſſed a reſolution 
prohibiting the citizens: from keeping ſores: of 
__ concealed arms in their houſes. = 
The Jacobin and republican party, n c 
tremblingly alive to every ramour that threat- 
ened the ſucceſs of their ſchemes; diſplayed a 
greater degree of information with reſpe@ to 
the deſigns of the neighbouring Courts, than 
the party attached to the Monarch were ac- 
quainted with, or were willing to acknow- 
ledge. Not infected of the actual grounds 
of the treaty of Pilnitz, they ſaw that an alli- 
ance. of ſuch extent was not likely to vaniſh in 
vapour; the reaſons Ml exiſted in which it 
originated; with this opinion the preparations 
of Auſtria and Pruſſia entirely eorreſponded— 
_ and while no motive gf ſuffieient weight had 
occurred to induce tlie combination to lay 
aſide their project, there was an obvious reaſon 
for the concealment of 1 it, and that was, that it 
was evidently not yet ripe for execution. At 


| their inſtance; therefore, the . prepara- 
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tions were carried on with vigour; at their 
inſtance a deciſive anſwer was demanded from 


Leopold; and a period was fixed, after which 
his filence was to be conſtrued into a declara- 


tion of war. The court itſelf indeed was not 


without its alarms; for Marſhals Luekner and 5 


Rochambeau, and M. La Fayette, were order- 


ed. to Paris, towards the latter end of February, | 
to concert with the executive power concern- 
ing the proper arrangements for the defence of 3 

the country. 1 ek 5 
What was ſcarcely oonjecturt in the pre- | 


ceding month, was converted almoft into cer- 
tainty on the ad of March, when the Miniſter 


for Foreign Affairs laid before the Aſſembly 
the late correſpondence with the Emperor. 


Belides the papers which we have already no- 


ticed, it included a note from Prince Kaunitz, 


dated January th, 1792, ſtating, that though 


the Elector of Treves had ſeriouſly reſolved, to 

enforce the regulations adopted by the Em- 
peror againſt the emigrants, ſtill the French | 
King had aſſembled three armies; and that vio- 
lent; declamations had been permitted in the. 
French clubs ee all the SVereigns of 8 


Kuppe 58 4 }} III 14 nga JOY 8 21 


Ihe reading nf chi pape as k ec by FN 
an extract from the/inftrudtionpof the" Minifter 
to M. Noailles, the French Ambllladbr at 5 


Vienna, dated January: 2 ft, ir Whick at ex- 


planation was required of the orders given to 
. General:Bender, and of the meaning of the ex- 
ebe F e W The 
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But that W put auch to all heſitation 
upon ſo. important a ſubject, was a diſpateh 
from Prince Kaunitz, to the Imperial Charge 
des Affaires at Paris, afl dated February 1 Ich. 

_ —It was penned with ſtudied ambiguity.— 
The Emperor made many proteſtations of . 
deſire to preſerve peace, but ſtill avowed the 
engagements which he had formed with other 
powers for preſerving inviolate the monarchy 
of France: - While he profeſſed his apprehen- 
fions for the ſafety. of the King, the diſpatch 
was charged with ſuch expreſſions as appeared 
ſtudiouſiy calculated to irritate the people, and 
precipitate his ruin. It inveighed; in the moſt 
unqualified terms, againſt the PI” e 
* the Jacobin ſocieties; and inſlead of ſooth- 5 
ing or conciliating the paſſions of the multi- 
tude, it appeared only calculated to urge them 


to ſome act, of deſperation... 14 $416 mois hed: Fs py 


The le ters. from the. Pruſſian Envoy at Pa- 
ris ſerved to confirm and heighten every ſulpi. 
cion. He avowed an intimate connection 
between Vienna anch Berlin, and that his 
maſter; entirely; acquieſced in the plans of the 
Ema meer anialtha 


the Miniſter, it was underſtood, that!the. Ame: | 
perial trogps in the Netherlands amoumt- 


ed to 55,080, in January laſt, anda tHat s 
ſoon as they, Jthould: be joined by theiſeveral 
bodies which were ordered to march, they 


would amount to n of 90,000, The 
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Minister coneluded by. i 3 the King 
had inſtructed his Ambaſſador at Vienna to 
repreſent, that it became neither the dignity 


nor the independence of France to enter into 


any diſcuſſion concerning her internal affairs ; | 
that the meaſures of Auſtria and Pruſſia, having 
no explicit object, could. only ſerve to create 
© jealouſy and diſtruſt; and that, if the Em- 
peror was ſincere in his profeſſions, he would 
| ſhew it by reducing his troops in the Nether- 
lands to the peace eſtablichment in 1791, : 
which would be immediately followed by a 
ſimilar proceeding on the part of the French. 


No fooner were theſe diſpatches publicly 


| Ww than rage and reſentment, like a whirl- 
wind, filled not only the Aſſembly, but the 
F Whole nation with the moſt formidable effects. 
The Miniſter Deleſſart was charged with ha- 

ving deceived the nation; the various commu- 


nications from foreign powers were treated as 
little better than forgeries; and the Miniſter 


for Foreign Affairs was conſidered as being a 


party in the fraud: to many it appeared, that 
war itfelf was a leſs formidable evil than the 


enormous expences in which a continued ſtate 
bo of alarm involved the nation; and ſome even 
' went ſo far as to regard thaw menaces of the 


confederacy as empty threats; and as concert- 
ed ſolely to increaſe the diltreſſes of the a, 


; by deranging its finances. 


Meanwile, the Court, as if . or, as 


Was ſtrongly ſuſpected, actuated by the ſecret 
| reopen of the houſe of ITE proceeded to 


a ſtep, 


( 56s ) 


4 ſtep, the moſt unpopular of any 3 OM N 
could have choſen. it was the diſmiſſion f 


M. Narbonne from the war department; and 


of M. Cahier de Gerville from that of the in- 


terior. M. de Grave was appointed as ſucceſ- 
ſor to M. Narbonne, wh diſmiſhon .,was 
both reſented and reliſted by the leading mem 
bers of the Aſſembly. M. Sage moved, © that 


M. Narbonne carried with him the regret f 
the National Aſſembly; and on a motion bf 


cenſure by M. Cambon, on the Miniſters who 
adviſed the King to retain M. Bertrand in his 
ſervice, after he had loſt the public confidence, 


N. Cahier de Gerville was expreſsly excepted. 


Nothing indeed could be more impolitic in the 
Court than both theſe meaſures. It was as 


abſurd as it was uſeleſs to endeavour to ſupport : 


the Minifter of Marine, however. innocent, 
_ againſt the voice and feelings of a majority of 


the legiſlature; and conſidering. that the tem- 
a of the Aſſembly rather led them in general 
to o derange the Miniſtry, than to vote for their 
continuance in office, the King ought to have 
rejoiced that any of his ſervants enjoyed a por- 


tion of their confidence, and ought certainly 


not to have fet them the example himſelf of 


diffolving the 'adminiſtration.”-- +; -.... 
The Aﬀembly irritated to a degree 3 rage 


55 againſt the obnoxious Miniſter, .praceeded, in 


the lame ſitting, to the impeachment of M. 


Deleſſart. He was aceuſed by M. Briſſot of 


omitting to give information to the Aſſembly 
of the concert ö — foreign powers 
3 
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Ik anviott the liberty and independence of France; 
of not preſſing the meaſures proper for the 


ſafety and defence of the nation; of having 


given to Prince Kaunitz details of the ſituation 
of the kingdom, calculated to cenvey an im- 
proper idea; of having meanly ſued for peace; 
and of having refuſed to obey the decrees of 
In conſequence of a 


the. National Aſſembly. 
decree paſſed againſt him, M. Deleffart was 


apprehended, and conducted to Orleans, to be 
tried by the high national court. There is 


every reaſon to believe that this unfortunate 


Miniſter was ſubſtantially innocent; but the 
tide of faction, from a variety of anfivourable | 


E 1 a ran hard againſt him. He may 
inde 


d be conſidered as er fallen a facrifice - 
to the indignation which the crooked and de- 
ceitful conduct of Leopold excited; to the tem- 


porizing politics of the mild and undecided 


Lows; and; to that  finefſe-which has been ſo 
1 d. to the French character, that 


naps e even republican ſentiments will not 


eaſily eradicate. it. Theſe circumſtances” pre- | 


vented him from acting with that deciſive 
openneſs, and boldneſs of character, which the 


reQitude; of his conduct might hkvi! inſpired. 
He Was, the firſt victim to that deſperate faction 


which. has; ſince deluged France with blood; 


and The Aſſembly by paſſing a Horde afruncy- ” 


| ſation againſt a citizen, without firſthearing him 
in his is own Hefe 2nce,-bave fixed an indelible blot 
upon. 1 their, records, and afforded a fatal ſpeci- 
Nen of. that prompt and ry puniſhment 


which 55 


„ 
which has ſince exhibited the juridical pro- 
ceedings of that nation, as an * of deteſig- 
tion and contempt to the world. . 

The Marine Miniſter, M. Bertriud, tos 
ſcious of his obnoxiouſneſs to the * lending 
members of the Aſſembly, and convinced that 
the Court could not ſcreen him from the im- 
pending ſtorm, was ſo completely terfified by 
the impeachment of Deleſſart, that he loft no 
time in requeſting/leave to give in his reſigna- 
tion. Thus the Miniſtry was at once com- 
pletely diſſolved; and yet, unpermanent and 
difficult as the ſituation was, the conteſt to ſup- 
ply the vacant offices ſerved ſtill fene to di. 
vide the diſtracted empire. . 

While! every circumſtance in they: political” 
ſyſtems of the continent concurred to forebode 
ruin to France, the fatal exploſion was ſuddenj- 
ly ſuſpended for a time by the unexpected 
death of the Emperor of Germany. This event 
happened on the firſt of March, and from the 
ſuddenneſs of the attack, and the nature of the 
complaint, violent ſuſpicions were at firſt en- 
tertained that he owed his death-to poifon:” The 5 
complaint entirely affected the ſtomach and the 
inteſtines, his body ſwelled to an epormdus 
degree; and his bo wels literally burſt. The. ac- 
cuſation of poiſon was naturally directed a againſt. 
the French party, but the whole Cefprcjon wi” 
ſoon removed by the narrative of his deceaſe, . 
which was Publiſhed by authority, and which 2305 
aſcribed the fatal event to a'theumiatic fever.— 
By 1 nen WhO rep ra] to have 
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better means of information, i it was « aflarted, that 
the uſe of certain ſtimulant medicines, Which 
this Prince was in the habit of employing, pro- 
duced this dreadful effect, and terminated a 
life of ſuch apparent importance to the oſs 
of: Europe. 
- To delineate the character of Leopold is no 
I wally taſk. As verſatility, approaching even to 
0 eccitfolnels, conftituted an eſſential trait of his 
: political career, he ſeems to be an object too 
' fugitive for the pencil of the hiſtorian. As a 
man, he was generally conſidered as a debauch- 
ed and ſenſual character; as a prince, he was 
vertainly poſſeſſed of a moderate ſhare of poli- 
tical ability, and though his principles were 
|  Yefpotic, it muſt be confeſſed, that, in general, 
be made uſe of his power for the good of his 
ſubjects. His political career, while Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany, was marked by wiſdom and 
moderation. He fimplified the laws, he re- 
_ mitted the molt grievous of the public burdens, 
und his regard to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
Was ſuch, that he allowed, and even encou- 
raged, appeals to himſelf, wherever any party 
eonceived himſelf injured in the courſe of a 
_ proceſs in the ordinary courts of law. He had 
the merit of reſtoring peace to the empire, as 
Well as to Auſtria and the Netherlands, not- 
withſtanding the diſtreſs and confuſion in 
which he ** them all involved; by the im- 
prudent adminiſtration of his predeceſſor. His 
Political wiſdom and general ſagacity were cer- 


. _— far above the x on VO of here 
ditary 


I Is a 
dir monarchs. The ſoundneſs of his judg- 
ment, and his regard to his people, were 
ſtrong evinced by one trait—he loved peace. 
How W r 
federacy of Princes againſt the liberties of 
France, may be fairly cited in contradiction to 
this aſſertion, we are ſcarcely qualified to de- 
cide, unleſs we were better informed as to the 
| motives and the extent of the confederacy. 


Leopold might be influenced by family conſi- 


derations; he might be deceived with falſe re- 


preſentations as to the actual ſtate of France: 


he might be prompted by the intrigues of ano- 


ther power, whole inſidious policy Europe will 


long have occaſion. to regret :. or, after all, he 
might not be ſerious in his intentions of com- 


mencing offenſive meaſures, and might flatter 


| himſelf that the dread of a powerful combina- 
tion might enable him to obtain better terms 


for the Royal Family than the conſtitution of 


1791 afforded. With all his public virtues, 
we are under a neceſſity of recording one inde- 
lible blemiſh on his character His notorious 
duplicity rendered him at once an object of 
univerſal abhorrence and contempt ; and it was 


even aſſerted, by an eminent ſpeaker in the 
Britiſh ſenate, intimately connected with admi- 


niſtration, that“ no man ene take bi word 
for a ſingle day. 1 


Several things Concurred, 55 this: . i 


to ſwell the importance of the Jacobin club, 


and to render their authority almoſt abſolute in 
every thing that concerned the political ſtate © 
of France. Their late triumph over their com- 


4 * ip petitors, 


his conduct in uniting with the con- 


a 
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fg petitors, the Feuillans, their important diſco- 
Vueries of the fraudulent politics of the com- 
f bined powers on the continent, and, in conſe- 
ſequence, the impeachment of M. Deleſſart 
greatly augmented their popularity throughout | 
the, whole nation. The Court ſeemed at this 
moment to. relinquiſh. every thought of reſiſt- 
ange,; and. to ſail with the tide. This was ſoon 
evinced in the appointment of Miniſters ; M. 
Dumcurier and M. Lacoite, two of the Rid ing 
Jacobins, being nominated to the vacant de- 


Partme * 3 affairs and the marine.* 
als Bus e 5 | Though 
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AF YI: 605 of 3 will frequently « occur rin the courſe = 
© of qr; garcative we embrace the opportunity of his firſt appearance 
in a public capacity, to give ſome account of this extraordinary 
Chara et. -M. Dumourier was born about the year 1939; and is, 
We have been informed, of a noble but not an opulent family. His 
Father was Conimiſaire de Guerre, and was a man of education and 
"conſiderable" talents, as is evident from a tranſlation of the Secchia 

| rapita of Taſſoni, and ſome other poems, which have preſerved his 
nanie in the annals of literature. As it was almoſt a point of ne- 
celfity, that erery gentleman i in France, under the old government, 
ſuduld be at one time or other of his life, à ſoldier, young Dumou- 
ner eenmenesd his military career at a very early period, and Was 
© wounded and made priſoner in the battle of Cloſter camp. By 
nature enterpriz ing and adive, the next opportunity that offered 5 
for the diſplay nf his diſtinguiſhed, talents, was in the year 1770, 
when the firſt infamous partition of Poland Was planned. and exe- 
cuted by a banditti of deſpots ; on this occaſion, M., Dumourier ap- 
peared on the ſide of liberty, ar the head of a battalion of Prench 
volunteers, and is ſaid to have. performed ſome deſperate and able 
ſervices to the republic. The eyent of that unpropitious conteſt i is 
# acts) known, and too deeply. lan ented by every. friend c of juſtice 
and of freedom. M. Dumourier had, however, ſo far ſueceeded 8 
for his perſonal views, that he Was immediately. noticed by Louis 
2 bee into pere in n l M. Fayter and 
. two 
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Though all Europe expected that the death 
of the Emperor, Leopold, would have pro- 
tracted, yet the courſe of events ſhewed after- 


wards, , that it rather recipitated the” com- 


mencement of hoſtilities between Auſtria and 
France., The young King of Hungary, Francis 
I. was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne; when he 
defired a conference with the Pruffian Miniſter 
Biſchoffwerder, and directed him to inform 
his maſter, that he was determined ſtrictly and 
literally to adhere to the convention of Pilnitz. 
The Preparations on the part of the French, in 
the mean time, proceeded with alacrity ; and the 
new Miniſter, M. Dumourier, declared in the 
Jacobin club, that he would in his negociations 


n Auſtria, direct DE to the, point of ob- 
taining, 


two n Yonfidentially 19 8 the- King, a4 rakes to the Mi- 


niſtry, when the great revolution was to be effected in that kiog- 
dom; the plan of which was laid in the cabinet of Verſailles. Du- 
mourier contrived to convey private intelligence to the King, that 


the object was effected, before the. Miniſters had received any diſ- 

patch From their agents. His promptitude and ability, however, 
Z only ſervedito awake the jealouſy” of the-courtiers, and on his re- 

turn, in reward for his ſervices, he was committed to the Baſtile. 


1 His contindance there, we have reaſon to thinle, was not long. 


7 * ＋ 


In the late war, M. Dumourier was governor of Cherburgh, 


. is fad to have offered à plan to the Miniſter, M. Vergennes, 
188 57 which be undertock, With a handful of men, to ſurprize the 
land of Jertey and che ether Britiſh'poſſeſſions in dar quarter but, 


for what realon we know not, the propoſal was rejected. 

Front the firſt dawn of the revolution, M. — to 
ite himſelf with the peop le; and to render himſelf more ac- 
beptable to Fe isfaid to have diſclaimedhe nobiliry of his anceſ- 
_ try. A ö 18 club was the great theatre for talents and am- 

00 


J Sh 
their influence eſtabliſhed himſelf in the important, and, at this pe- 
riod, very relponlible bade of Minister for * Affairs. 
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became ah active and diſtinguiſhed member, and by 
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| taining, without ala a ſolid peace or A deci- 
ſive war. 


Meanwhile, the 1 were not” Idle 
ſpectators of the impending danger. On the 


22d of March a decree of ſequeſtration was 
paſſed againſt the property of the- emigrants, 


ſaying however the right of creditors to be re- 


imburſed their demands; and ſuch as returned 
within the ſpace of one. month were to be re- 


eſtabliſned in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 


ſubjected, however, to a preportionate tax to 
defray the expences of the e which 


their emigration had occaſioned. 
At this critical moment the Court foind it 
neceſſary to yield to the rapidity of the politi- 


cal tide. The ſucceeding day the King an- 
nounced the appointment of three more of the 
popular party to the Miniftry, viz. M. Garnier, 

Miniſter of Juſtice, in the room of M. Duport 


du Tetre. M. Roland, Miniſter of the Inte- 


rior, inſtead of M. Eahier de Greville; 3 and M. 


Claviere, Miniſter of Finance, in-the room ot 
M. Tarbe. The new Miniſters were all mem 


bers of the Jacobin club, which at this period 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed the efitire confidence of 
the nation. The vigorous* meaſares 4 8 


by the Aſſembly, had alſo the happie effects, 


both upon public credit and upon the minds 
of the emigrants; upwards of 400 having pal- 


ſed dene Lille on W return in one ys 


ws 
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